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The Rev. G. C. Goruam remarks, ‘“ I 
am glad to see that you have corrected 
the vulgar error respecting the symbols 
IHC, IHS, ibe, and ibs. No person at 
all conversant with Catholic legends, or 
with ancient MSS. can fail to be aware 
that these are contractions for Jesus, i. e. 
IHCOYC or IHZOYS. The contrac- 
tions are of perpetual occurrence in ec- 
clesiastical edifices and in stained glass of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries ; 
and no scholar can be unacquainted with 
the fact that the same contractions are 
constantly used in MSS. of the Greek 
Testament and of the Vulgate, wherever 
the word Jesus occurs, as is rpc or XPC 
for Christus. I pointed this out in my 
History of St. Neot’s, pp. 151, 152, note. 
Mr. Casley (Catal. MSS. King’s Lib. 
Pref. p. xxiii), thinks that these contrac- 
tions were introduced into Latin MSS. 
and legends by the ignorance of the 
monkish scribes ; it seems probable, how- 
ever, that the'Greek characters H,C, X,P, 
are retained through a superstitious vene- 
ration for the original lettersof the sacred 
name.”’ 

In our volume for 1804 is a letter from 
a Mr. Knight, stating that he was in pos- 
session of three pencil drawings by the 
poet Cowper, given by him to Lady Aus- 
tin, and mentioned by him in his corres- 
pondence. One of these was engraved 
in that volume.—G. C. G. inquires whe- 
ther these drawings are still in existence, 
and where? 

We take the liberty to recommend our 
Correspondent C. H. who writes on the 
Anglo-Saxon Oath, to pursue his reading 
on the subject in the works of several 
learned writers, who have either antici- 
pated his principal arguments, or prose- 
cuted their investigations vet further. As 
to the Anglo-Saxon Jury we beg to refer 
him to Sharon Turner’s History, 1823, 
vol. ii. p. 515; and Hallam’s History of 
Europe, vol. ii. p. 396; on the Sexhindmen 
and Sithcundmen, to Heywood on the 
Ranks of the Anglo-Saxon People, pp. 
244-268 ; on Compurgators, to Palgave’s 
History of the Commonwealth, vol. i. 
p- 215. The passages of the Anglo- 
Saxon laws which C. H. says were mis- 
understood by the antiquaries of the 
last century, are, on the contrary, par. 
ticularly pointed out by Bishop Nicol- 
son, in his preface to Wilkins, as having 
reference to Trial by Jury. If, after fol- 
lowing our recommendation, C. H. should 
find occasion to re-model his remarks, 
we shall be happy to become the medium 
of laying them before the public. 

Mr. Ws. Bennett observes as fol- 
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lows: ‘‘ In a paper read by Mr. Kempe 
before the Society of Antiquaries (of 
which a summary is given in your M»ga- 
zine, Feb. p. 193), that gentleman ar- 
gues the probability of America having 
been peopled by the Phoenicians, from 
the close resemblance of some fictile 
vases and lamps found there to similar 
vessels of Egyptian and Grecian manu- 
facture; but no notice is taken of the 
similarity asserted to exist between the 
Mexican language and the Basque or Bis- 
cayan. Are not the Basque, Cornish, 
Welsh, and Gaelic languages all dialects 
of the Celtic? and is not the Celtic 
thought to have a near affinity to the 
Phoenician ?”’ 

H. G. would feel obliged if any of 
your Correspondents would direct his 
notice to a pedigree of the family of 
Chaplin, who bore for arms, Gules, a 
fess nebuly Or, between six billets Ar- 
gent; also to a descent of Pyke, alias 
Gernon, of London, who bore for arms, 
either Gules, three pikes naiant in a bor- 
der engrailed Argent, or Gules, three piles 
wavy Argent, or both. 

T. S. ‘‘ has not seen Defoe’s History 
of the Plague, but suspects the reviewer 
(Nov. p. 511) must allude to the well 
known statue of the Bagpiper which for- 
merly stood in Tottenham Court Road, 
which T. S. always understood to be con- 
nected with the Plague, and was bought 
some years since by his Grace the Duke 
of Buckingham, and is now at Stowe in 
a private garden, among a numberof other 
curiosities not usually shewn to visitors.’’ 

Q. 1N THE CorRNER states, ‘‘ About nine 
years since it was judged expedient to 
whitewash afresh the interior of the 
Church of Geist, co. Norfolk; and while 
the workmen were engaged in scraping 
the walls in order to render them more 
fit to receive their new coat, there was 
discovered on the inner part of the north 
wall a painting done with red lead, red 
ochre, or something similar. The only 
perfect figure thus brought to light was 
of a colossal size, and represented Moses, 
at least such as was my idea of it at the 
time. Last summer, I found the whole 
had been again whitewashed, and all traces 
of the drawing had of course vanished. 
Any further account would gratify me, 
and probably others.’’ 

In answer to J. H. we have to state, 
that Mr. Cary made his thermometric 
observations three’ times daily in the 
Strand in the years 1824-25-26; the 
thermometer is out of doors in nearly a 
due north aspect. 

Mr. J. R. Wilson’s letter received. 
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PENCILLINGS BY THE WAY. ByN. P. Wiuls, Ese. 3 Vous. 


NEITHER the title of this work, nor the work itself, is without its 
affectations and Transatlantic fopperies, and pribble-prabbles of one kind 
or another; but it deserves praise in one respect, viz. inasmuch as the 
Author only addresses his readers when he believes that he has something 
to impart ; and not, like the generality of tourists, drags them with him 
through every stage of his journey, up hill and down, sur la terre, et sur le 
pavé,—in diligences, in panniers, on mules, and on pack-horses ; recounts 
his bad dinners, bad digestions, and flea-bitten beds, his saucy soubrettes, 
and his complaisant landladies ; his heavy bills and light purse: in fact, 
treats us as the Yorkshire farmers do their labourers, gives them a pound 
or two of heavy dumpling to an ounce of meat. Mr. Willis has had the 
grace and goodness to avoid this; and, therefore, though his work is not 
very instructive, it certainly is not dull. Nor is it inelegantly written ; 
though some vulgarisms, apparently kept down with great care, occasion- 
ally appear. As the expressions—a most lovely thing by Guido, for pic- 
ture ;—a Venus by Lampi—it kept me a great while before it, &c. While 
his talking of ‘ five hundred masterpieces at the Belvidere Gallery,’ betrays 
the tyro, and we hear not a word of the books, the gems, the coins, and the 
original drawings in the emperor's collection. As to its merits, after all, 
they are chiefly in externals ; for the author does not appear to be a person of 
any great acquirement in any branch of knowledge ; assuredly he is no 
scholar, further than his English Plutarch assistshim. And we beg his pardon 
if we are wrong, but we take his library to be composed of the following 
works :—Pope’s Homer (pocket edition) ; Dryden’s Virgil (ditto), Lang- 
horne’s Plutarch (we pledge all our scholarship that Mr. Willis cannot 
construe one page of the Plutarch in the Greek) ; Middleton's Life of 
Cicero ; Lord Byron’s Works, including Don Juan; and the Beauties of 
the American Poets. He is not an antiquary or a man of science—not 
even a proficient in the Fine Arts. His judgment, therefore, in buildings, 
pictures, statues—is not of value. But he appears to feel a delight in fine 
scenery, under a fine sky; and even a kind of wandering and unsettled and 
circumforaneous curiosity like his, is far more honourable, and even useful, 
than a brute, inert, and senseless indifference to the beauties of nature 
and of intellect. We find that his Pencillings in Scotland have brought 
him to a sad disgrace ; but if great people will have ions in their houses, 
they must not hope to find all lions as grateful as Androcles did. From the 
select and noble company that Mr. Willis met at Gordon Castle, he does 
not seem to have imbibed that fine tact of behaviour, and that considerate 
and guarded forbearance, which he so much admired in others ;* the 





* «There is a most ludicrous blunder in this part of the book. Mr. Willis is speak- 
ing of the duke’s greyhounds : ‘ Dinna tak pains to caress them, sir,’ said the hunts- 
man, ‘ they’ll only be hanged for it.’ I asked for an explanation. He then told me 
that a hound was hung the moment he betrayed attachment to any one, or in any way 
showed signs of superior sagacity. In coursing the hare, if the dog abandoned the 
scent, to cut across or intercept the animal, he was considered as spoiling the sport. 
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example of the Duke’s house was lost upon him; so that, though it may be- 
_ said of him, as of his predecessors; ‘‘ hic est Jeo hospes hominis’”—yet the 
sentence cannot unfortunately be completed,—‘“‘ hic est homo medicus’ 
leonis.” As fer Mr. Willis’s: indiscretions on this head, all.we can say-is, 
if great men will admit parvenus into their houses, they must take the 
natural consequence. 
‘* When-alk that passes inter nos; 
Will be proclaimed at Charing Cross ;” 
—and‘ we do not see anything uttered, either by Mr. Moore or Professor 
Wilson, which those illustrious gentlemen need wish to recall. Professor 
Wilson must be much altered by-his worldly pilgrimage, since we remember 
him in the green alleys and leafy glades of Magdalen, if he could say aught 
unkindly or ungenerously of any one: for he was ther 
« A man of learning, fit to be employed.” 
And‘as for Mr. Moore, the conversation reported as his, at Lady Blessing- 
ton’s, is candid, sensible, and just,—‘ he stands upright and unsear’d.” 
However, this we think, that if Mr. Willis means to remain in England; 
lte lias effectually turned the key upon himself, and need not wonder if the 
* surly porter’ answers ‘ not at'home.’ I signore é uscito. 
We shall give the account of Mr. 


portrait drawn of that gentleman. 


‘‘ T have had the pleasure lately of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of Mr. M , the 
distinguished author of the Pursuits of 
Literature,* and the translator of Spenser 
and.other English poets into the Italian. 
About 20 years ago, this well-known 
scholar came to Italy, on a desperate ex- 
periment of health. Finding himself 
better, almost against hope, he has re- 
mained from year to year in Naples, in 
love with the climate and the language, 
until at this day he belongs less to the 
English than the Italian literature, having 
written. various original Poems in Italian, 
and translated into Htalian verse, to the 
wonder and: admiration of the scholars of 
the country. I found him this morning 
at his lodgings, in an old palace on the 
Pizzofalcone, busied in books as usual, and 
good-humoured. enough to give an hour 


Mathias at Naples, as it is the last 


toa young man who had'no claim on him 
beyond the ordinary interest in a distin- 
guished scholar: He talked a great deal 
of America naturally, and expressed very: 
strong friendship for Mr.. Everett,.whom. 
he met in his travels, requesting me at the 
same time to take him a set of his works 
as a remembrance. Mr. Mathias is # 
small man, of perhaps sixty years, per- 
fectly bald and a little inclined to corpu- 
lency.. His head is ample, and would- 
make a fine picture of a scholar.” His 
voice is hurried and modest, and from 
long: residence in: Italy, his English is 
full of Italian idioms.. He spoke with 
rapture of Da Ponte, calling me back as I. 
shut tlie door, to ask for him. It seem- 
ed to give him uncommon pleasure that 
we appreciated and valued him in Ame- 
rica.’’ 





If greyhounds leave tlie track of the hare, either by their own sagacity, or to follow 


their master in intercepting it, they spoil 


the pack, and are hung without mercy.’” 


As our readers will not believe this comes: from a gentleman who-has travelled, we 


give-the place, vol..iii. p. 203. 


* Mr. Mathias must be distinguished for something else:than the Pursuits of Liter- 


ature; for there never was an instance of so worthless a poem becoming so popular 
in our language.. The versification is either pompous and inflated; or prosaic and flat. 
There is not’a fine poetic couplet inthe whole work. The'personal anecdotes and satire 
of the notes alone sold:it.. Who ever reads it now ?—vel duo vel nemo.. The prose is 
very stiff and. affected ; and the opinions given in an authoritative tone, which he 
had no right to assume. There are some mistakes in the Greek, too, that prove he 
was not a sound scholar; and he is always quoting inferior and obscure authors, like 
Lycophron, Nonnus, &c. Compare Gifford’s Baviad and: Meviad, and the difference 
will at once be seen. G. Steevens was right in. his character of it. His attack om 
Payne Knight was unworthy of a scholar, His allusions to Fox’s private life, unmanly. 
and ungentlemanlike.. His praise of Dr. Cooke absurd. If Mr. Mathias’s name sur— 
vives in literature, it must be by his Italian acquirements; of. these Mr.- Panizzi. caw 
judge better than. we can. 
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This, to be sure, is more like one of Hudson's or Thornhill’s portraits, 
than Reynolds's, and is full of mistakes; so we pass on to the next 


picture. 


‘¢ A friend whom I met at the same 
house, took me to«see the Archbishop of 
Tarento yesterday.. This venerable man, 
it is well known, lost his gown for his par- 
ticipation in the cause of the Carbonari. 
He has always played a conspicuous part 
in the politics of his time, and now, at 
the age of 90, unlike the usual fate of 
meddlers in troubled waters, he is a 
healthy, happy, venerated old man, sur- 
rounded in his palace with all that luxury 
can give him. The lady who presented 
me, took the privilege of intimate friend- 
ship to call at an unusual hour, and we 
found the old churchman in his slippers, 
over his breakfast, with his tortoiseshell 
cats upon stools, watching his hand for 
bits of bread, and purring most affection- 
ately. He looks like one of Titian’s pic- 
tures. His face isa bust of commanding 
features, and his eye seems less to have 
lost its fire, than to have sunk in its 
socket. His hair is snowy white, his fore- 
head of prodigious breadth and height, 
and his skin has that calm, settled, and 
yet healthy paleness, which. carries. with 
it the history of a whole life of temper- 
ance and thought. Tlie old man rose from 
his chair with a smile, and came forward 


with a stoop and feeble step, and took me- 
by the hand, as my friend mentioned my 
name, and looked me in the face very ear- 
nestly. ‘ Your country (said he in Italian) 
has sprung into existence, like Minerva, 
full-grown and armed,—we look for the 
result.’ He went on with some com- 
ments on the dangers of republics, and: 
then sent me to look at the portrait of 
Queen Giovanni of Naples, by Leonardo 
da Vinci, [seeing, we presume, that Mr. 
Willis did not understand a word of what‘ 
he said,| while: he sat down to talk with 
the lady who brought me. His secretary 
accompanied me as Cicerone. Five or six 
rooms, communicating with each other, 
were filled with choice pictures, every one 
a gift from some distinguished individual. 
The present King of France had sent him 
his portrait. Queen Adelaide had sent a 
splendid set of Sevre china, with the por-. 
traits of her family. The Queen of Bel- 
gium had presented him with her minia- 
ture and that of Leopold. The King and 
Queen of Naples had half furnished his 
house ; and so the catalogue went on. It 
seemed as if the whole Continent had 
united to honour the old man.”’ 


At the English burying-ground at Rome, Mr. Willis says, 


“We descended te the lower enclosure 
at the foot of the slight declivity. The 
first grave here is that of Keats. The in- 
scription on his monument runs thus: 
‘ This grave contains all that was mortal 
ef a young English Poet, who on his 
death-bed, in the bitterness of his heart, 
at the malicious frown of his enemies, 
desired these words to be engraved on 
his tomb—‘ Here lies one whose name 
was written: in water.’ He died at Rome 
in 1821. Every reader knows his his- 
tory and the cause of his death. Shelley 


says,.in the preface to his Elegy, ‘ The 
savage criticism on his Poems, which ap- 
peared. in the Quarterly Review, pro- 
duced the most violent effect on his most 
susceptible mind. The agitation thus 
originated, ended in a rupture of a blood 
vessel in the lungs; a rapid consumption: 
ensued, and the succeeding acknowledg- 
ments from more candid critics of the 
true greatness of his powers, were ineffec- 
tual to: heal: the wound thus wantonly in» 
flicted’.’ 


We remember this criticism, which we suppose was written by the late 





Mr. Gifford, whose severe and classical taste rejected the fancies and fop- 
peries of the modern school of Cockaigne, and when he did apply the rod, 
it was generally formed of nettles. Now, amidst the flowers of undoubted 
genius, which Keats displayed in this first and fatal volume, there was 
much that. was affected, much incorrect and unfinished, and much wild and 
beyond rule. This luxuriance time would have checked, and this incor- 
rectness maturer knowledge and experience would have rectified ; and had 
Keats possessed a.‘ mens sana in corpore sano,’ instead of sinking under 
such a violent attack, he would have summoned afresh his powers, new 
imped his plumes,and soared away sun-ward out of his purblind eritic’s- 
sight. Neither the Quarterly, nor any other Review, can write authors 
up and down as they please ; they can pick holes like the pict tribe, when. 
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the wood is a little rotten, or foky; as they say in Suffolk; but they can- 
not uproot or destroy the tree, as long as the sap is healthy and the trunk 
strong. What are Reviewers after all, but ‘ pedissequz,’ a kind of runni 
footmen to their masters—the authors. But poor Keats was a deta 
flower—a hectic fever was wearing away his life: he died not of criticism 
but of consumption ; he was not destroyed because his Reviewer had 
strong lungs, but because, poor fellow! he had none. 

Many of Keats's poems, it must be remarked, had the same fault 
as Shelley’s, that they were written on subjects quite apart from general 
interest. Shelley covered the most bitter and arid soil, with a rich profu- 
sion of the most splendid flowers—all the purple pride of Spring—but 
their bloom and fragrance were alike unfelt. He wrote finely, but it was for 
a school of his own ; and in the same way, few English readers cared about 
Endymion, none, we think, about Hyperion, and, perhaps, half-a-dozen 
about Lamia; yet all these poems are filled with poetic beauties, and show 
great luxuriance of fancy, elegance of thought, and command of language, 
but they are ‘ caviare to the multitude. Common readers cry out for 
that “‘ quod magis ad nos pertinet, et nescire malum est.” After all, the: 
most pleasing of Keats's poems is one that Mr. Willis has not mentioned, 
viz. ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes.’ We once sate discoursing on this ‘ pretty 
jewel * with Charles Lamb, at his villa at Islington, till all our goodly flasks 
and flagons were void ; and when the watchman called four in the morn- 
ing, we tripped back to London with the fresh and rosy Hornsey milk- 
maids, looking very like one of the prints in Walton’s Angler; so be it 
known, on our authority, to those who honour Keats’s memory, that 
Charles Lamb considered this poem to be “ of good conceit and well 
handled, and the counterfeit action very lively and pleasant, keeping the 
staffe of seven and the verse of ten.” 

We had no very exalted notion of Mr. Willis as an amateur, but he has 
struck off a living portrait of a Vienna beauty, which would have driven 
Ugo Foscolo out of his wits ; seeing that he had formed a poetical notion 
of the fair sex living without food, and that he could not bear the sight of 
those enchanting creatures taking in that nutriment, which as it fed the 
flame of life, also preserved that of love. Hence this jung frow of the 
Danube would have taught him better. 


‘« T had been driven out of bed at day- marks of a hasty toilet. The scene was a 





light by a rheumatism, and was walking 
my room between the door and the win- 
dow, when a violent knocking in the 
street arrested my attention. A respect- 
able family occupied the house opposite, 
consisting of a father, mother, and three 
daughters, the least attractive of whom 
had a lover.. A handsome carriage, ser- 
vants in livery, and other circumstances, 
leave no doubt in my mind that my neigh- 
bours were rather of the better class. 
The lover stood at the street-door, with a 
cloak on his arm, and a man at his side 
with a portmanteau ; he was going on a 
journey, and was come to take leave of 
his mistress. He was let in: by a gaping 
servant, who looked rather astonished at 
the hour he had chosen for his visit ; but 
the drawing-room windows were soon 
thrown open, and the lady made her ap- 
pearance, with her hair in paper, and other 


very violent one, and the lady’s tears 
flowed without restraint. After twenty 
partings at least, the lover scarce getting 
to the door before he returned for an- 
other embrace, he finally made his exit, 
and the lady threw herself on the sofa in 
despair, and hid her face—for five mi- 
nutes. I had begun to feel for her, al- 
though her swollen eyes added very un- 
necessarily to her usual plainness, when 
she arose and rang the bell [Mr. Willis 
imagined she was fainting, hysterical, 
wanted eau-de-Cologne, hartshorn, cam- 
phor-julep—she was not such a fool]. 
The servant appeared and disappeared, 
and in.a few minutes (listen, all you lovers 
from the Danube to the Don!) returned 
with a ham, a loaf of bread, and a mug of 
beer! ! She consoled herself with a meal 
that -I would venture to substitute for 
quantity for any. working man’s lunch. 
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I went to bed and rose at nine, and she 
was sitting at breakfast with her family, 
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playing as good a knife and fork as her 
sisters.’’ 


Verily Queen Entelechy was right when she said to her Maids of 
Honour,—‘ The orifice of the ventricule, that ordinary ambassador for the 
alimentation of all members, whether superior or inferior, importunes us 
to restore, by the apposition of idoneous substances, what was dissipated 
by the internal calidity acting on the radical humidity.’ 

Every man, we believe, has heard of Lord Nugent's vagaries in the land 


of Calypso and of Currants; and who has not, may inquire. 


thus describes the Governor-general : 


“¢ Called on Lord N—— with the Com- 
modore. The Governor, Sailor, Author, 
Antiquary, Nodleman (for he is all these, 
and a Jockey to boot), received us in a 
calico morning frock, with his breast and 
neck bare (that breast —‘ illud hirtum pec- 
tus onerandum, implendum maximarum re- 
rum copia, varietate’), in a large library, 
lumbered with half-packed antiquities, 
and strewn with straw. Books, minia- 
tures of his family, Whig -pamphlets, 
riding-whips, spurs, minerals, hammer 
and nails, half-eaten cakes, plans of forti- 
fications, printed invitations to his own 
balls and dinners, military reports, Turk- 
ish pistols, and lastly, his own just print- 


Now for the Marp or ATHENS :— 


‘¢ The Maid of Athens, in the very teeth 
of poetry, has become Mrs. Black of 
Egina. The beautiful Teresa Maksi, of 
whom Byron asked back his heart,—of 
whom Moore and Hobhouse, and the poet 
himself has written so much and so passion- 
ately, has forgotten the sweet burden of 
his songs, and taken the unromantic name 
of a Scotch woman. The Commodore 
proposed we should call on her, on our 
way to the Temple of Jupiter, this morn- 
ing. We pulled up to the town in the 
barge, and finding a Greek in the crowd 
who understood a little Italian, we were 
soon on our way to Mrs. Black’s. We 
stopped opposite a small gate, and the 
Greek went in with our cards, It was a 
small stone house of a story and a half, 
with a rickety flight of wooden steps at 
the side, and not a blade of grass or sign 
of a flower in court or window. If there 
had been but a geranium in the porch, or 
a rose-tree by the gate, for description’s 
sake ! 

‘¢ Mr. Black was ouf. Mrs. Black was 
in. We walked up the creaking steps, 
with a Scotch terrier barking and snap- 
ping at our heels, and were met at the 
door by really a very pretty woman. She 
smiled as I apologized for our intrusion, 
anda sadder or sweeter smile I never saw. 


Mr. Willis 


ed answer to Mr. Southey’s review of his 
book, occupied his table. The conversa- 
tion was rather monologue than dialogue, 
his Lordship seeming to think with Lord 
Bacon, ‘ that the honourablest part of 


.talk was to give the occasion, and then to 


moderate and pass to something else.’ 
He started atopic, exhausted and changed 
it with the same facility and rapidity 
with which he sailed his scampavia. An 
engagement with the artillery mess pre- 
vented my acceptance of invitation to 
dine with him to-morrow—a circumstance 
I rather regret, as he is said to be, at his 
own table, one of the most polished and 
agreeable men of his time.’’ 


She said her welcome in a few simple 
words of Italian, and 1 thought there were 
few sweeter voices in the world. I asked 
her if she had not learnt English yet. 
She coloured and said, ‘ No, Signore,’ 
and the deep red spot in her cheek faded 
gradually down, in tints a painter would 
remember. Her husband, she said, had 
wished to learn her language, and would 
never let her speak English [query, 
Scotch]. I wished to ask her of Lord 
Byron; but I had heard that the poet’s 
admiration had caused the usual scandal 
attending on every kind of pre-eminence, 
and her modest and timid manners, while 
they assured me of her purity of heart, 
made me afraid to venture where there was 
even a possibility of wounding her. She 
sate in a drooping attitude on the coarsely 
covered divan, which occupied three sides 
of the little room, and it was difficult to 
believe that any eye but her husband’s 
had ever looked upon her, or that the 
‘ wells of her heart’ had ever been drawn 
upon for anything deeper than the simple 
duties of a wife and mother. She offered 


us some sweetmeats, the usual Greek com- 
pliment to visitors, as we rose to go, and 
laying her hand upon her heart, in the 
beautiful custom of her country, requested 
me to express her thanks to the commo- 
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dore,* for the honour he had done her in 
calling, and to wish him and his family 
every happiness. A servant girl, very 
shabbily dressed, stood at the door, and 
we offered her some money [a Pescennius 
Niger, we suppose], which she might have 
taken unnoticed. She drew herself up 
very coldly and refused it, as if she 
thought we had quite mistaken her. In 
a:country where gifts of this kind are so 
universal, it spoke well for the pride of 
the family at least. I turned, after we 
had taken leave, and made an apology to 
speak to her again; for in the interest of 
the general impression I bad forgotten to 
notice her dress, and I was not sure I 
could remember a single feature of her 
face. We had called very unexpectedly, 


‘and her dress was very plain. A_red.cloth 


loured shawl, whose folds were mingled 
with large braids of dark brown hair, and 
dressed with a tassel of blue silk, which 
fell to her left shoulder, and formed her 
head-dress. In other respects she was 
dressed like an European. She is-a little 
above the middle height, -slightly and 
well formed, and walks weakly, like most 
Greek women, as if her feet were too 
small for her height. Her skin is dark 
and clear, and she has a colour in ‘her 


.cheek and lips that looks to me consump- 


tive. Her teeth are white and regular, 
her face oval, and her forehead and nose 
form the straight line of the Grecian mo- 
del, one of the few instances I have ever 
seen of it. Her eyes are large, and of a 
soft liquid hazel, and this is her chief 
beauty,’’ &c. 








cap bound about the temples, with a co- 


So we suppose our readers are satisfied with Mrs. Black; and as Mr. 
Willis proceeds to talk much sentimental nonsense, we shall, for his own 
sake, take leave to omit it. It appears there were three sisters, Teresa, 
Marianna, and Katinka,— 

Marianna in town 

Would be call’d—Mrs. Brown: 
Teresa, good lack ! 

Has become—Mrs. Black : 
While Katinka’s delight 

Is to be—Mrs. White. 


And so, to our astonishment, we find ourselves leaving the Pireeus, and 
eating sugarplums, candies, jellies, and all kinds of drageries in the city of 
Constantine. 

Both candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd, 

With jellies soother than the creamy curd, 

And lucent syrups tinct, with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates in Argosy transferred 

From Fez; and spiced dainties every one 

From silken Samarcand to cedar’d Lebanon. 


To our English ladies we recommend a lozenge called ‘ peace to your 
throat,’ much patronized in Turkey, and hope it will produce permanent 
good effect in that quarter. The fair sex at Constantinople live on confec- 
tionary ; they have always sweetmeats in their mouths. They smell very 
like twelfth-cakes. The sultan’s eight hundred wives (how he laughed 
when he heard that his Gracious Majesty William the Fourth had but one / t) 
employ five hundred cooks, and consume two thousand five hundred pounds 
of sugar daily. 





* While we are in Greece, we must observe, that Mr. Willis should not have sur- 
mised what he has of Professor Mustoxidi—it is the worst thing in his book. He 
will be stilettoed some fine night on the banks of the Delawar. We read Issocrates 
in Prof. Mustoxidi’s edition; in whose does Mr. Willis indulge ? 

+ A mistake. It was the late Shah of Persia that was ignorant enough to laugh 
for half a summer day, at this conjugal confinement of the Christian kings. The 
court was convulsed—Sir John Malcolm looked grave. It was the subject of conver- 
sation at Teflis fora month, as Mr. Morier knows. 
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‘Oh! happy sultanesses! time may come, 

When to your sugar you may add some rum, 

For NicHoxas, who lives upon the Baltic, 

Looks at the Sultan’s debt, and finds it all tick; 

So he has ordered his white bears to walk on, 

And presently you’ll see them cross the Balkan. 
But when they come, if Mahmoud should fall back, 
Ladies, your pardon,—but beware of sack. 


We are still on the ladies’ side of the room. Most of our readers, when 
at school, have read Collins's Eclogues, and all who have read them 
remember his description of Circassian beauties, 


‘¢ Their eyes’ blue languish, and their golden hair.” 


We are therefore very fortunate in being able to present them with a 





living specimen of these most incomparable daughters of Eve :— 


** We left him to finish his circuit, and 
walked on in search of the Circassian 
beauties of the market. Several turbaned 
slave-merchants were sitting round a 
manghal or brass vessel of coals, smoking 
or making their coffee, in one of the por- 
ticoes, and my friend addressed one of 
them on the subject. ‘ There were Cir- 
cassians in the bazaar,’ he said; ‘ but 
there was an express firman prohibiting 
the exposing or selling them to Franks, 
uunder heavy penalties.’ We tried to bribe 
him: it was of no use. He pointed to 
‘the apartment in which they were, and as 
it was upon the ground floor I took ad- 


vice of modest assurance, and approach- 
ing the window, sheltered my eyes, as I 
looked in. <A great fat girl, with a pair 
of saucer-like black eyes, and cheeks as 
ved and round as a cabbage rose, sate 
facing the window, devouring a pie most 
voraciously. She had a small carpet 
spread beneath her, and sate on one of 
her heels, with a row of fat red toes, 
whose nails were tinged with henna, just 
protruding on the other side from the 
folds of her ample trowsers. And so faded 
the bright colours of a certain boyish 
dream of Circassian beauty!—a fat ginl 
eating a pie !!’’ 


What rascals these Turks are! they think feeding ladies with pies will 
cover all subsequent iniquities. Listen to what Mr. Willis relates :— 


‘¢ A Turkish woman was sacked, and 
thrown into the Bosphorus this morning. 
I was idling away the day in the bazaar, 
and did not see her. The ward-room 
steward of the United States, a very intel- 
ligent man, who was at the pier when she 
was brought down to the caique, described 
her as a young woman of twenty-two, or 
twenty-three years, strikingly beautiful, 
and, with the exception of a short quick 


sob in the throat, as if she had wearied 
herself out with weeping, she was quite 
calm and submitted composedly to her 
fate. She was led down by two soldiers, 
in her usual dress, her yashmack only torn 
off her face ; and rowed off to the mouth 
of the bay, when the sack was drawn over 
her without resistance. The plash of her 
body in the sea was distinctly seen by the 
crowd who had followed her to the water.” 


And all this for some jealous whim or unfounded suspicion of an old worth- 
less greybeard of a husband or master ; and such scenes occur almost 


every week ! 


But think no sweetmeats, pies, nor any dishes, 


WE have our whims, like other folks, and wishes, } 


‘Could reconcile us—to be food of fishes ! 
And why, we ask, does jealousy or slander, 
Send these poor Turkish maidens to Leander ? 


Or send love-tokens to some handsome Greek, 


Because, forsooth, they innocently speak, } 


To teach them to read Longms once a week. 

Oh! England! England! Paradise of Wives ! 
Where everything, but agriculture, thrives. 

Blest land! whose ladies can securely boast, 
They keep their lords in stew, and rule the roast ! 
And then no obstacles lie in their path ; 

Here is no Bosphorus, and no cold bath. 


Genr. Mac. Vou. V. 
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So my advice is to each wife and daughter, 
Avenge this horrid Asiatic slaughter, 
By keeping all your tyrants in hot water ! 


Perhaps, before we conclude, our readers would like to have a glance 
at the chief Sack-proprietor himself—the ‘ culeorum dominus’—the in- 
ventor of the Jn-Humane Society apparatus. He comes! Infidels and 
Giaours of all countries and descriptions, off with your hats! and hide 
those beardless chins and tight pantaloons, which are the laughing-stock 
of Turkey, the abomination of the black eunuchs, the terror of children, 








women, and dogs, and the opprobrium of civilized Europe. 


‘© T have, perhaps,’’ says Mr. Willis, 
“« never set my eyes on a handsomer man 
than the Sultan Mahmoud. His figure is 
tall, straight, and manly, his air unem- 
barrassed and dignified, and his step in- 
dicative of the well-known firmness of his 
character ; a superb beard of jetty black- 
ness, with a curling mustache, conceals 
all the lower part of his face; the decided 
and bold lines of his mouth, just marking 
themselves when he speaks. It is said he 
both paints and dyes his beard; but a 
manlier brown upon a cheek, or a richer 
gloss upon a beard I never'saw. His eye 
is described by writers as having a doomed 


poet, 


darkness of expression, and it is certainly 
one that would well become a chief of 
bandits ; large, steady, and over-hung, 
with an eyebrow like a thunder cloud. 
He looks the monarch. The child of a 
seraglio, whose mothers are chosen for 
beauty alone, could scarce escape being 
handsome. The blood of a Circassian, a 
free Circassian, is in his veins, and the 
wonder is, not that he is the handsomest 
man in the empire, but that he is not the 
greatest slave.. Our mother’s humour, 
they say, predominates in our mixtures. 
Sultan Mahmoud, however, was marked 
by nature for a throne.’’ 


Mr. Willis gives us another sight of the Emperor, for, according to the 


He went to mosque in state, and said his prayers 
With more than Oriental serupulosity ; 

He left to his Vizier all state affairs, 
And show’d but little royal curiosity, &c. 


‘* We passed the tomb of Frederick 
Barbarossa, getting, between the walls of 
the palaces on the water’s edge, incom- 
parable views of the Bosphorus, and ar- 
rived at Beshiktach, or the Marble Cradle, 
just as the troops were drawn up to the 
door of the mosque. We took our stand 
under a plane-tree in the midst of a crowd 
of women, and presently the noisy band 
struck up the Sultan’s March, and the 
led horses appeared in sight ; they came 
on with their grooms and their rich hous- 
ings, a dozen matchless Arabians, scarce 
touching the ground with their prancings. 
Oh! how beautiful they were! their deli- 
cate limbs; their small-veined heads and 
fiery nostrils; their glowing, intelligent 
eyes ; their quick, light, bounding action ; 
their round bodies trembling with re- 
strained and impatient energy; their 
curved haughty necks, and dark manes 
flowing wildly to the wind. El Borak, 
the mare of the Prophet, with the wings 
of a bird, was not brighter or more beau- 
tiful. The Sultan followed, preceded by 
his principal officers, with a stirrup-holder 


running at each side, and mounted on a 
tame-looking Hungarian horse; he wore 
the red Fez cap, and a cream-coloured 
cloak which covered his horse to the tail. 
His face was lowering, his firm, power- 
ful jaw set in an expression of fixed dis- 
pleasure, and his far-famed eye had a 
fierceness within its dark socket, from 
which I involuntarily shrank. The women, 
as he came along, set up a kind of howl, 
according to their custom,* but he looked 
neither to the right or left, and seemed 
totally unconscious of any one’s existence 
but hisown. He was quite another-look- 
ing man from the Mahmoud I had seen 
smiling in his handja-bash on the Bos- 
horus. 

“‘The Sultan celebrates the feast of 
Bairam by taking a virgin to his bed, 
and sacrificing twenty sheep with his own 
hand. I am told by an intelligent phy- 
sician here, that this playing the butcher, 
is an every-day business with the ‘ Brother 
of the Sun.’ Every safe return from a 
ride, or an excursion in his ‘ Sultanette 
Caique,’ requiring him to cut the throat 





* So Xenoph. Anabasis, Lib. iv. SuywAdAvgov S€ yuvaikes. 
301, ‘Ac & ddodvyy mica ’AOnvyn Xeipas dveryov.—En. 


And Hom. Il. vi. 
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of his next day’s mutton. It may ac- 
count partly for the excessive cruelty of 
character ascribed tohim. Among other 
bad traits Mahmoud is said to be very 
avaricious. It is related of his youth, 
that he was permitted occasionally with 
his brother, who was murdered to make 
room for him on the throne, to walk out 
in public on certain days with their gover- 
nor, and that upon those occasions, each 
was entrusted with a purse to be expended 
in charity. The elder brother soon dis- 
tributed his piastres, and borrowed of 
his attendants to continue his charities ; 
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while Mahmoud quietly put the purse in 
his pocket, and added it to his private 
hoard on his return. It is said, too, that 
he has a particular passion for upholstery, 
and in his frequent change from one 
Serai to another, allows no nail to be 
driven without his permission. Add to 
this a spirit of perverse contradiction, so 
truculent that none but the most abject 
flatterers can preserve his favour; and 
you have a pretty handfull of offsets 
against a character, certainly not without 
some royal qualities.” 


Mr. Willis has in a very pleasing and picturesque manner described the 


Bazaar at Constantinople. 
own : 


‘¢ The Frank purchaser excites a great 
deal of curiosity. As he points to an em- 
broidered handkerchief or rich shawl, or 
a pair of goldsmith’s slippers, Turkish 
ladies, of the first rank, gathering their 
yashmaks securely over their faces, step 
close to his side, not minding if they 
push him a little to get nearer the desired 
article. Feeling not the least timidity, 
except for their faces, these true children 
of Eve examine the goods in barter, 
watch the stranger’s countenance, and 
if he takes off his glove or pulls out his 
purse, take it up and look at it without 
even saying ‘by your leave.’ Their curi- 
osity often extends to your dress, and they 
put out their little henna-stain’d fingers, 
and pass them over the sleeve of your 
coat with a gurgling expression of admi- 
ration at its fineness: or, if you have 
rings, or a watch-guard, they lift your 
hand, or pull out your watch with no 
kind of scruple. I have met with several 
instances of this in the course of my 
rambles: but a day or two ago, I found 
myself rather more than usual a subject 
of curiosity. I was alone in the street 
of embroidered handkerchiefs (every mi- 
nute article has its peculiar bazaar), and 
wishing to look at some of uncommon 
beauty, I called one of the many Jews, 
always near a stranger to turn a penny 
by interpreting for him. Iwas soon up to 
the elbows in goods that would tempt a 
female angel out of Paradise. As I was 
selecting one for a purchase, a woman 


We must find room for an adventure of his 


plumped down upon the seat beside me, 
and fixed her great, black, unwinking 
eyes upon my face, while an Abyssinian 
slave, and a white woman, both apparently 
her dependants, stood respectfully at her 
back. A small turquoise ring, the fa- 
vourite colour in Turkey, first attracted 
her attention. She took up my hand and 
turned it over in her soft fat fingers, and 
dropped it again without saying a word. 
I looked at my interpreter, but he seemed 
to think it nothing extraordinary, and I 
went on with my bargain. Presently my 
fire-eyed friend pulled me by the sleeve, 
and as I leaned towards her, rubbed her 
fingers very quietly over my cheek, look- 
ing at me intently all the while. I was 
a little disturbed with the lady's famili- 
arity, and asked my Jew what she wanted. 
I found that my rubicund complexion was 
something uncommon among these dark- 
skinned orientals, and she wished to satisfy 
herself that I was not painted. I con- 
cluded my purchase, and putting the par- 
cel into my pocket, did my prettiest at 
an oriental salaam; but, to my mortifica- 
tion, the lady only gathered up her yash- 
mak, and looked surprised out of her 
great eyes at my freedom. My Constan- 
tinople friends inform me that I am to 
lay no unction to my soul from her notice, 
such liberties not being at all particular. 
The husband exacts from his half-dozen 
wives only the concealment of their faces, 
and they have no other idea of impro- 
priety in public.”’ 


We must end our extracts with Mr. Willis’s farewell to the enchanted 


shores of the Bosphorus : 


‘*T loitered till twilight in the small 
and elevated cemetery between Galata and 
Pera, and with feelings of even painful 
regret, gazed my last upon the matchless 
scene around me. In the words of the 
eloquent author of Anastasius, when 


taking the same farewell :—<‘ For the last 
time my eye wandered over the dimpled 
hills, glided along the winding waters, 
and dived into the deep and delicious 
dells,‘in which branch out its jagged 
shores. Reverting from these smiling 
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éutlets of its sea-beat suburbs to its busy 
eentre, I surveyed in slow succession 
every chaplet of swelling cupolas, every 
grove: of slender minarets, and every 
avenue of glittering porticos, whose pin- 
nacles dart their golden shafts from. be- 
tween the dark cypress-trees into the 
azure sky. F dwelt om them, as on things 
I never was: to’ see more; and not until 
the evening had deepened the veil it cast 
ever the varied scene from orange to pur. 
ple, and from purple to the sable hue of 
night, did I tear myself away from the 
impressive spot. I then bade the city 
ef Constantine farewell for ever, de- 
scended the high-crested hill, stepped into 
the heaving boat, turned my back upon the 
shore, and sank my regrets in the spark- 
ling wave, across’ which the moon had 
already flung a trembling bar of silvery 
light, pointing my way, as it were, to 
other unknown regions.’ I certainly 
would not live in the East; and when I 
sum up its inconveniences, and the depri- 
vations to which the traveller from Eu- 
rope with his refined wants is subjected, 
I marvel at the heart-ache with which I 
turn my back upon it, and the deep dye 
it has infused into my imagination. Its 


few peculiar luxuries do not compensate’ 
for the total absence of comfort ; its lovely 
scenery cannot reconcile you to wretched 
lodgings ; its picturesque costumes and 
oetical..purple and..golden sky — fine’ 
d for a luxurious fancy as they are— 
cannot make you forget thie civilized: 
pleasures you abandon for them,—the 
fresh literature, the arts, the music, the 
refined society, the elegant pursuits, and 
the stirring intellectual collision of the 
cities of Europe. Yet the world contains 
nothing like Constantinople. If we 
could compel all our senses into one, and’ 
live by the pleasure of the eye, it were a 
Paradise untranscended. The Bosphorus f 
—the superb, peculiar, incomparable 
Bosphorus! the dream-like, fancy-built 
Seraglio; the sights within the city, so 
richly strange ; and the valleys and streams 
around it, so exquisitely fair! The volup- 
tuous softness of the dark eyes, haunting 
your every step on shore; and the spirit- 
like swiftness and elegance of your darting 
caique upon the waters! In what land is: 
the priceless sight such a treasure ? where 
is the fancy so delicately and divinely 
pampered ?’’ 


Very true, but the Delphian priestess had anticipated Mr. Willis’s 
reflections ; listen to the inspired virgin : 
"OAPtot, of Keivny TodLy dvepeEs oiKneoUTL” 
’Axrijs Opyixujs, vypoy wip’ akpov ordpa Tovrov, 
"Ev®’ ix00s, éXagos te vopoyv Pdoxover Tov av’Tor- 


Now if Mr. Willis will tell us where these lines come from, and explain 








the last, we will recall what we said of his library ; and make him a pre- 
sent of a spare copy of ‘ Spence’s Polymetis abridged.’ 





NEW RECORD COMMISSION, No. IV.. 
The Chancellor’s Roll of 3d John.* 


IN our former articles we have sufficiently explained the nature of the Pipe Rolls. 
They were the Rolls of the Treasurer. The Chancellor’s Rolls were compiled by a 
scribe or clerk of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and were intended to check, 
or control (i. e. contra-roll) the accounts of the Treasurer. These two Rolls were 
compiled in the following manner :—The Accountant appeared at the chequered 
table of the Court of Exchequer, and there rendered his accounts, vivd voce. In 
front of him, and immediately above the table, sat the Treasurer, the Barons, and the 
Chancetlor. Behind the Judges stood the Clerks, and, amongst them, on the one 
side, the Clerks of the Treasurer, and, on the other, those of the Chancellor. These 
clerks entered the accounts as they were rendered, each making a separate entry, and 
apparently, whenever it was not mere matter of course, adopting his own forms of 





* Rotulus Caneellarii, vel Antigraphym Magni Rotuli Pipex, de Tertio Anno Regni 
Regis Johannis. ?vo. Lond. 1833. pp. 362, Lesides Indexes. 
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expression. The Pipe Rolls and the Chancellor’s Rolls are the accounts entered by 
these clerks: of course they agree in the main, but differ in little particulars 
which are sometimes curious and may be important. For instance, the one clerk 
indulged in Latin translations of proper names, whilst the other lazily adopted the 
every-day designations by which the accountants were better known; sometimes 
an entry is more full upon the one roll, and sometimes upon the other ; documents 
entered upon the Treasurer’s Roll merely in order that they might be recorded, and 
not involving any matter of account, were oceasionally left unnoticed upon the 
Chancellor’s Roll; and, indeed, whether we regard its authority, the fullness of its 
entries, or its importance as a document which may be given in evidence, the first 
place must be assigned to the Treasurer’s Roll, or, as it is more frequently designated, 
‘¢ The Great Roll of the Pipe.’’ 

The Roll before us appears to have been published by the Commissioners merely as 
a specimen of the Chaneellor’s Rolls. In the preface it is stated (p. viii.) that the 
Commissioners also intend to publish the Treasurer’s Rolls for the reigns of Henry II. 
Richard I. and John. So that with respect to the 3d of John, the year to which this 
Roll relates, we shall have not merely this publication, which is substantially a copy, 
but also the Treasurer’s Roll, which stands in the place of an original. We are the 
last persons in the world to find fault with the Commissioners for the publication of 
any important document previously unedited ; but really there is an air of carelessness 
and extravagance about the course adopted in this particular instance, which we can- 
not avoid noticing, especially as it seems to indicate that the forthcoming series of 
Treasurer’s Rolls are not to be collated with those of the Chancellor. We are told in 
the preface that Mr. Devon, the officer of the Chapter-house who transcribed the 
€hancellor’s Roll which is here printed, took the pains to collate it with the corre- 
sponding Treasurer’s Roll, and from his notes, of which a summary is given, it appears 
that the variations in substance between the two Rolls are the most trifling that can 
be conceived. Why then publish them both? Was there no way of informing the 
public that the two rolls are almost exactly alike except by the publication of both of 
them? The work before us is an octavo volume of 466 pages ; the whole of which 
might have been advantageously dispensed with if the two rolls had been collated, 
and the substantial variations between them noticed in the margin of the publication 
of the Treasurer's Roll. We must confess that we are totally at a loss to understand 
why this course was not adopted; unless it is to be regarded as one of the blunders of 
a ‘person unknown,’ to whom we shall hereafter allude. The two Rolls are so alike, 
that when they are both printed, if by any chance the title-page of one of them should 
be mislaid, nothing but a minute collation would suffice to discover whether it was 
the Chancellor’s or the Treasurer’s Roll; and yet the Commissioners must needs 
publish them both. How such a course can be justified we cannot imagine ; to us it. 
appears a more than questionable application of the public money, and— 

‘ Lest the example breed, by sufferance, more of such kind,’ 

we feel it to be our duty to protest against it. 


But the mischief does not end here. We infer from this publication that it is not 
intended to collate the forthcoming series of the Treasurer’s Rolls with those of the 
Chancellor. The circumstances which lead to this inference are—1. That we cannot 
suppose it is intended to collate the 3d John; for surely it would be ‘too bad’ to 
publish both the Rolls and also the variations between them. If the 3d John is not 
to be collated, we see no reason to suppose that any of the other are; and 2. This Roll 
is published as a specimen ; but surely a specimen would not have been needed if the 
two series of Rolls were to be collated and the variations between them noticed in the 
intended publication. Such acourse, if generally adopted, would have made apparent 
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the nature of the Chancellor’s Rolls far better than twenty such specimens. We 
pointed out the necessity of this collation many months ago (Gent. Mag. New Ser. 
vol. 1. p. 378.), and we again urge the subject upon the consideration of the Com- 
missioners, confident that without it their series of the Treasurer’s Rolls (a series 
calculated, if properly edited, to do infinite credit to the Commission, and to be 
highly useful to our historical literature), will want one great feature of its usefulness. 
Without a collation, too, the public will have no security against thé publication of 
more of the Chancellor’s Rolls ;—an event which the Commissioners ought to do all 
in their power to prevent, ifit be merely by way of making some little recompense for 
their own folly, or that of some person employed by them. 

We have so recently explained the nature of the Pipe Rolls, and the manner in 
which accounts were entered upon them, that we cannot think it necessary to go again 
ever the same ground. The present Roll differs from the one we lately noticed, 
principally in the arrangement of its entries. The former Roll had only one 
division; that which distinguished between the old and the new pleas. In the 
present one there are many different heads, under which the entries in every county 
are arranged. The firms, scutages, tallages, offerings, escheats, pleas, fines, and 
amerciaments, are all entered separately ; an unquestionable improvement upon the 
old practice, and calculated to render the Roll more certain, and therefore more 
useful. : 

The public events of the period to which the Roll belongs, are neither numerous 
nor important; but, such as they were, receive considerable illustration from this 
volume. 

John, having been divorced from his first wife and united to Isabella of Angouleme, 
returned to England in the autumn of the year 1200, and was crowned a second 
time at Westminster ‘on Sunday next before the feast of St. Denis’ (Mat. Par. 
p. 140.) which was probably about the 8th of October. Upon this occasion his new 
Queen was crowned with him, the ceremony being performed by the Archbishop 
Hubert. The royal couple spent their Christmas at Guildford, with great splendour. 
At Easter 1201, they again ‘ bare their crownes’ at Canterbury. ‘ On Ascension-day 
following,’ relates Matthew Paris (p. 144.) ‘ at Tewkesbury, the King issued a procla- 
mation that the Earls and Barons, and all persons who were bound to do military 
service, should be at Portsmouth, with horses and arms, on the Day of Pentecost then 
next, ready to set sail with him into foreign parts. But when the appointed day 
came, many persons, having obtained leave, remained behind, paying to the King a 
scutage of two marks of silver.’ The unwillingness of his Knights did not prevent 
the departure of the King. After spending Whitsunday at Portsmouth, he embarked 
with his Queen on the following day, and landed in Normandy, after a difficult 
passage. !' 

The statements of the Chronicler are strikingly confirmed by the volume before us. 
In the accounts of the Sheriffs of London, we find a payment of 33s. to Clement 





* This seems a large sum to have been expended for such a purpose. The word 
‘juncum,’ which we have translated ‘ strewing with rushes,’ might probably be more 
strictly rendered merely ‘ strewing.’ It is true we are not aware of any instance of the 
use of the substantive juncus for any strewing except with rushes, which was of course 
its primary signification ; but the verb juncare may be found used in the sense of to 
strew, not with rushes, but after the manner of strewing with rushes. Thus, some lands 
at Aylesbury were held by the service of, amongst other things, finding ‘ herbam ad 
juncandam cameram [Regis] ;’ that is, ‘ grass or hay to strew after the manner of 
rushes in the King’s chamber.’ (Blount, Frag. Antiq. 181.) Hentzner notices that 
Elizabeth’s presence-chamber at Greenwich was strewed with hay. Shakspeare 
introduces a groom strewing rushes at the coronation of Henry V. The stage 
was commonly strewed with rushes. (Collier's Annals, 111. 364.) Occasionally the 
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Fitz William for strewing with rushes the royal residences at Westminster ‘ against 
the King’s second coronation’ (p. 99.). Odo the Little was paid 18 marks [of silver] 
for two marks of gold which he had used about the King’s small crown (p. 100.). 
Five shillings was allowed for the carriage of the King’s regalia and jewels from 
London to Winchester (ibid.). This was probably after the coronation, and it would 
seem therefore that the crown-jewels had not yet been transferred from Winchester to 
the Tower. We find them kept in the latter place in the reign of Henry ITI. 
Two shillings and sixpence was paid for the carriage of the King’s wardrobe from 
Northampton to London (ibid.). £4. 10s. 1d. was charged for the carriage of the 
King’s wines to divers places, and for loading and unloading the same (ibid.) ; and 
69s. 11d. for escorting treasure upon several occasions (ibid.) The Constable of the 
Tower and William de St. Michael and Nicholas Duket, were allowed 12/. 5s. 4d. for 
scarlet cloth and three cloaks of fine linen, and one grey pelisse, and one green robe, 
and other necessary things for the Queen’s use (ibid.). £6. 5s. 8d. was laid out in 
repairs of the King’s house at Guildford (p. 29.); and the carriage of his wines from 
London to Guildford, and loading and unloading them, cost 26s. 6d. (ibid.) When 
at Canterbury, his wines were procured from Sandwich, and 10s. was allowed for the 
carriage of 30 tons from that place to Canterbury (p. 214.). By means of similar 
entries the movements of the royal household, which was perpetually in progress, may 
be traced from county to county. 

But probably this Roll is most valuable for its illustration of the passage in 
Matthew Paris, relating to the scutage, and indeed for the light which it throws upon 
scutages in general. This is one of those half-legal and half-antiquarian subjects 
which are very little understood, and respecting which there are many mistakes in our 
best writers; we shall therefore shortly explain how it seems to stand upon this Roll. _ 

Everybody knows that during the prevalence ofthe feudal system, all tenants in 
capite, that is, all persons who held lands immediately under the Crown, provided 
they held by military service, were bound to attend their lord in his wars, and serve 
personally in his army. The duration of this service was proportioned to the extent 
of land held by the tenant. For a Knight’s fee, which was as much land as was 
originally worth 20/7. per annum, the time of service was 40 days. If the land was 
less than a Knight’s fee, as one-half, or one-fourth, or any other proportionate 
quantity, the service was for a proportionate shorter period. A general place of 
muster was appointed, and there the tenant was bound to appear with all proper 
knightly equipments ; and during the time of his service, was obliged to support 
himself. If the vassal held more than one Knight’s fee, he was in like manner under 
an obligation to produce for the Royal service another Knight for every fee he held 
beyond the first, with respect to which his own personal service was required. These 
other Knights were all to be similarly equipped and supported without any expense to 
the King. In order to procure these further Knights, the tenants in capite subin- 
feuded their lands, that is, granted portions of them to persons who performed 
towards them the same duties and obligations which they were bound to render to 





strewing was of a more costly character. The bride used ‘to walk to church on 
flowers ;’ and the strewing of flowers is even yet used at our coronations. This 
subject is treated in Brand’s Popul. Antiq. vol. 11. p. 46, and Nares’s Gloss. p. 440. 
Several illustrative passages from Shakspeare have been there noticed, but not the 
following: Grumio inquires ‘Is the supper ready, the house trimmed, rushes 
strewed ?’ (Taming of the Shrew., 1v. 1.) And Romeo at the masked ball exclaims,— 
‘let wantons, light of heart, 

Tickle the senseless rushes with their heels..— Romeo and Juliet, 1. 4. 
These, it will be observed, are both instances of the use of rushes in private houses 
upon oceasions of more than ordinary ceremony. , 
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their superior lord. When a vassal of the Crown could not command, or procure, the 
service of the number of Knights which the extent of his lands required, he atoned 
for the deficiency by bringing into the field a number of esquires, men at arms, or 
other persons of an inferior degree. The services of two esquires were considered 
adequate to that of one Knight, and so on through all the different gradations of 
military rank. When the fee was held by a woman, or an aged person, or an eccle- 
siastic, the service was rendered by deputy. 

Such was the nature of the personal military service of the feudal tenants in -eapite. 
As a means of bringing an army into the field, it was a skilful and excellent device ; 
but the term of service was too short for the accomplishment of any arduous under- 
taking, and, whatever might be the state of affairs, the tenant, at the expiration of 
his forty days, might obtain from the Mareschal of the Host a certificate that he had 
performed his service, and might then leave the King to carry on the war as he could, 
If he served any longer, it was with his own consent, and, generally, in consequence 
of an agreement that he should be paid some stipulated sum. This payment was the 
first instance of a pecuniary value being set upon the tenant’s military service. Its 
example was soon followed. Out of the practice of paying the tenant a compensation 
for the performance of service which he was no longer bound to render, but which it 
was inconvenient to the King to dispense with, arose another practice, that of the 
teant’s paying to the King a composition in lieu of the performance of his military 
service, upon occasions when the tenant, although bound to render his service, found 
it inconvenient to do so. This latter paymentwas scutage, or escuage ; the one word 
being derived from the Latin scutum, the otber from the French eseu, both signifying 
‘ashield.” The earliest authentic instance of the payment of scutage is near the 
commencement of the reign of Henry II. although some of our antiquaries have 
wished to carry back the practice to the reign of Henry I. It was probably at first 
called a ‘ donum,’ but under the name of scutage became a permanent and recognized 
imposition, highly convenient in some cases, but extremely liable to abuse in the 
hands of an arbitrary or an ambitious prince. The Barons soon found it necessary 
to restrain the royal power of demanding scutages at pleasure, but the history of the 
means by which this prerogative was curbed, although interesting and important to 
all constitutional antiquaries, lies beyond the pale of our present inquiry. 

The practice of taking scutages occasioned an important alteration in the spirit of 
the feudal system, and ultimately led to the formation of armies entirely out of troops 
hired for pay in the place of the ancient feudal tenants. Another alteration, which 
very soon sprung from it, was that tenants came to be divided into two classes; one 
of whom might upon all occasions, if they chose, pay scutage instead of performing 
actual service, and the other of whom was strictly bound to perform personal service 
and could only be relieved from it by the special consent of the King obtained, and, 
of course, paid for, upon every particular occasion when the tenant wished to absent 
himself from a royal muster. Many of our writers, and amongst them, that legal 
patriarch Judge Littleton, have supposed that the distinction between these two 
classes originated in the introduction of a new tenure, which they term ‘ escuage,’ or 
‘ scutage ;’ one of the conditions of which was that the tenants were to pay scutage 
whenever those who held generally by Knight-service were bound to perform personal 
service. This opinion has been contested ;* it being argued in opposition to it that 





* See Coke upon Littleton, 19th ed. p. 73 a. and 106 b. and the notes.—Wright’s 
Tenures, 121, Madox’s Baron. Angl. 226. The dispute is after all more about words 
than things. If Littleton is wrong in looking upon escuage as a tenure, he is sub- 
stantially right in considering that there was a certain description of Knight-service, 
the incidents to which were homage, fealty and escuage, and in which the tenants were 
not compellable to do military service personally. 
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escuage was not a tenure at all, but merely an incident to tenure. We are inclined 
to be of this latter opinion ; but still the division of the tenants by Knight-service into 
the two classes we have pointed out is apparent, and the question therefore arises, if 
escuage is merely an incident to tenure, what was the difference between the Knight- 
service to which it was incident and that to which it was not? Probably this is one 
of the many questions which will be easily solved when the contemplated series of 
Pipe Rolls has been published. At present, after giving the subject our best consider- 
ation, we must confess our inability to determine it. It has been suggested that those 
who held by Knight-service in capite ut de Corona, that is, those who held lands part 
of the ancient demesne of the Crown, the Terra Regis of Domesday, were the persons 
peculiarly bound to do personal service in the King’s armies (Mad. Ex. 1. 652.). 
Probably they were amongst the number of those so bound ; but we think we could 
show that they were not always the persons, nor at any time the only persons, upon 
whom this obligation fell. It would lead us, however, very far from the volume under 
consideration if we were now to pursue such an inquiry, and we therefore forbear. 

In the Roll before us we find clear indications of the two classes of persons whom 
we have pointed out; one class who paid scutage, as of course, and the other who 
fined with the King to be permitted to remain absent from the army. The first class 
paid in proportion to the number of Knight’s fees they held ; the amount of payment 
by the second class was determined by certain officers whose existence we do not 
recollect to have seen noticed before, but who appear upon this Roll as ‘ Justitiarii 
de finibus militum qui non transfretent ’—Justices, that is, for assessing the fines of 
the Knights who did not cross the sea with the King. (p. 233.). Who these Justices 
were, does not appear ; but we gather that the well-known Geoffrey Fitz-Peter was 
one of them, from the circumstance that upon two occasions, when the amount of the 
fine was assessed at too large a sum, Geoffrey ‘ recorded,’ that is, ‘ gave oral testi- 
mony,’ as to the actual amount of the fine, and a quietus was entered upon the 
Roll in accordance with his ‘record’ (see p. 105. and p. 161.). His proceedings 
were probably returned to the Court of Exchequer; for we find a debt put in charge 
against Nigel de Luvetot relating to the scutage, because ‘it is so contained in the 
writ of Geoffrey Fitz-Peter’ (p. 318); and in the next entry certain scutages were 
discharged because they had been received by Geoffrey Fitz-Peter, as appears by his 
writ, which is in the Marshal’s hutch * (ibid.). These ‘writs’ may have originated 
from him as one of the Barons of the Exchequer ; but, taken in connexion with other 
entries, they seem to have more probably alluded to his authority as a ‘ justice of the 
scutage,’ or rather ‘ of the fines of Knights who did not pay the scutage.’ 

There are five scutages mentioned in the present volume : they are the first, second, 
and third ‘scutages of King Richard ;’ ‘the first scutage,’ that is, the first assessed 
by the then present King, and the second scutage, which is the one alluded to by 
Matthew Paris. The scutages of King Richard were those assessed for his redemption 
from captivity. This was one of the cases in which the feudal tenant was bound to 
pay an aid to his lord, and it rather confuses our notion of scutages to find that the 
payment upon this occasion was called a scutage, and not an aid. The fact however 
is certain, and probably it originated in the circumstance that a scutage, which was at 
that time an undefined and almost arbitrary payment, was more likely to be productive 
than an aid, the nature of which was better ascertained. A scutage also was probably 
more easily repeated than an aid, in case the first levy fell below the required sum. 
Madox says it was called by that name because it was assessed at so much per 





* ‘Forulus Marescalli.’ The Marshal of the Exchequer had a Forule, hutch, or 
binn, in which were deposited writs or vouchers produced to the Court by accountants, 
See Mad. Ex. 11. 287. 
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Knight's fee (Mad. Ex. 1. 590.). But this is no reason at all. Aids were assessed 
in the like manner. The circumstance of there having been three scutages for this 
purpose is strikingly confirmatory of the statements of the contemporary chronicler 
William of Newburgh. As the public have not been favoured with Mr. Sharpe’s 
promised translation of this chronicle, our readers will probably not be displeased with 
arude substitute for his version of the picturesque passage which alludes to this 
transaction. 


‘The King’s collectors pressed the business throughout the whole of England, 
sparing no one. Without distinction of clerk or layman, secular or regular, all 
persons, indifferently, either according to their substance, or their rents, were com- 
pelled to pay a sum of money previously assessed. The immunities and privileges of 
churches and monasteries were disregarded or set at nought; dignities, and liberties 
of every kind, forbore to insist upon their rights, nor was any one allowed to say, 
‘Iam worth only so much—pray hold me excused.’ The monks of the Cistercian 
order, who had hitherto been free from all royal exactions, were then burthened the 
more heavily, on account of their previous exemption, and were moreover compelled 
to give up that which is known to constitute the principal part of their wealth, and to 
stand them instead of rents for the supply of their necessary wants and expenses,— 
the wool, namely, of their flocks. It was thought that such an immense collection of 
money would surely exceed the sum necessary for the King’s redemption ; but when 
it all came to be gathered together in London, it was found to fall sbort of the amount 
required, which was attributed to the peculation of the collectors. On account of the 
insufficiency of the first assessment the King’s justices ordained a second and a third ; 
they pillaged all persons who had any wealth, and palliated the disgrace of palpable 
robbery with the comely excuse of the King’s redemption. At last, that nothing 
might escape, that the locust might consume what the palmer-worm had left, and 
the canker-worm what was left by the locust, the exaction reached the sacred vessels, 
and, inasmuch as the reverend discretion of the fathers had not only allowed, but 
enjoined them to be disposed of, for the redemption of the faithful when in captivity, 
much more it was adjudged ought they to be applied towards the redemption of a 
captive Prince. Throughout all England, therefore, the consecrated chalices were 
delivered up to the King’s collectors, or redeemed upon favourable terms, that is at a 
little less than their weight. At last, when England seemed almost entirely stripped 
of coin, and the King’s collectors were grown weary, all pretences for exacting money 
having been exhausted, even then the whole amount collected did not reach the sum 
necessary for the redemption of the King and the payment of his expenses: where- 
upon the greater part of the produce of the taxation having been paid by weight to 
the Emperor’s ambassadors, the King, in order that his release might not be 
unreasonably delayed, wisely satisfied the Emperor by giving sufficient hostages for 
the remainder.”’ (Gul. Neubr. edit. 1610. p. 529—531.) 


King John’s first scutage was, as we learn at p. 40 and p. 237, an assessment of 
two marks upon every Knight’s fee. His second was of the same amount (p. 128). 
The latter, which is the one here particularly accounted for, was paid in proportion to 
the exact quantity of land held, and frequent instances occur of very minute sub- 
divisions, as one-third, one-eighth, and one-twelfth of a Knight’s fee (p. 325), one- 
fourteenth (p. 120), and one-fifteenth part of one-sixth (p. 191), which is the smallest 
portion mentioned. There are several entries of payments by persons who held by 
serjeanty (p. 32, 64, 87), but the nature of their services is not specified. In all 
probability they were of a military character, nearly approaching to Knight-service. 
In Cumberland (p. 70), and in Westmoreland (p. 73), occur payments by persons who 
heldin cornage. They did not pay by the Knight’s fee, but compounded for the quan- 
tity ofland they held. Twenty shillings was paid for 4 acres of land (p. 73). So also 
payments were made by the Drengi, the Drenches, or Drenghs of Domesday ; the 
nature of whose tenure is so little known. The circumstance of their being found 
here proves that Sir Henry Spelman was right in considering that their service was of 
a military character. The payment by these last persons, and also by the tenants by 
cornage and serjeanty, was in the nature of a fine or composition rather than an 
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actual payment of scutage. In this respect they range amongst the persons of the 
second class we have beforementioned. 

The fines paid by persons of that class were of two kinds: First, Compositions for 
personal service in cases in which the fees in respect of which the fine was paid, 
were altogether in the hands of the person who paid the fine. This description of 
fine was described either as ‘pro licentid remanendi,’ or ‘ne transfretent ;? and such 
were the fines paid by the Drengi, and the other persons before mentioned. Instances 
occur throughout the book. But when the lands were not all in the hands of the 
person paying the fine, and he was therefore desirous of obtaining a contribution from 
those who held under him towards the payment of the sum he was compelled to pay to 
his superior lord, the fine was not merely that he might be excused from personal 
attendance, but also that he might be authorised to take from his vassals a scutage 
proportioned to the number of Knight’s fees they held under him. This second kind 
of fine was termed ‘ pro licentia remanendi et pro habendo scutagium’ of as many 
Knight’s fees as he had subinfeuded. This latter description comprehends the bulk 
of the fines in the present volume ; it is quite superfluous therefore to quote instances, 

The sum of the whole matter, as it appears in the record before us, is this: When 
a scutage was assessed, there were three classes of persons who made payments to the 
King. First, Those who, not being obliged to attend personally, paid the sum 
assessed in proportion to the number of Knight’s fees they held. Second, Those 
who, being bound to personal service by their tenure, paid a fine ‘ pro licentia 
remanendi,’ or ‘ne transfretent,’ the amount having proportion to the extent of 
land they held, and being settled by Justices assigned for that particular purpose. 
And, Third, Those who, having subinfeuded their lands, desired to levy upon their 
vassals a proportionate part of the assessment which they had paid to their superior. 

The miscellaneous entries in this volume are often curious. We have room but for 
very few of them. In the accounts for London, we find,— 


‘To Robert the son of Nathaniel, 10/. 12s. 11d. for the custody of the King’s 
Palace at Westminster. And to the same, 7/. 12s. 1d. for the custody of the Gaol of 
London. And towards the building of the King’s prison of the Fleet, 15/7. 10s. By 
the King’s Writ, and under the supervision of John Espleng and Alderman Walter.’— 
p. 99, 100. 


In Sussex is the following, which corroborates and explains the Charter, printed in 
the new edition of the Foedera, 1. 83. 


‘The same William [de Braiusa] owes 5000 marks for having the Honor of 
Limerick ; retaining in the King’s hand the City of Limerick and the advowson of the 
Bishoprick and Abbeys, and all other things belonging to the King’s Crown; retaining 
also the Cantred of the Osmanni, and Holy Island ; and also retaining in the King’s 
hand the tenements and service of William de Burgo in all entirety, and all things 
appertaining to him, to whatsoever fee they may belong, which he held on the Feast 
of the Nativity of the Lord next after the King’s second coronation, to hold of the 
King in capite. And the King will cause the said honor to be delivered to him free 
from all mankind except the Irish, and those who are with them; and the same 
William will pay the money aforesaid, to wit, at every Exchequer* 500 marks, until 
the whole shall be paid. And the payment shall begin at the first Exchequer after he 
has had seizin of the aforesaid honor.’—p. 239. 


In the Middlesex account is the following : 

‘ William of Ely, Treasurer of the Lord the King, owes half a mark that it may be 
entered upon the Great Roll that Roger Enganet acknowledged before the King’s 
Barons in the King’s Court before the Barons of the Exchequer, that the messuage 
with the appurtenances, which is in the Street of Westminster, to wit, in the Close of 
the said William at Westminster, whereof there has been pending a plea between 





* That is, at every Easter and Michaelmas, which were the two terms of the 
Exchequer. 
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them in the King’s Court, is the right of the said William, and that he has quit 
claimed all his right that he had in the said messuage, with its appurtenances, for 
himself and his heirs, to the said William and his heirs.’—p. 105, 106. 

In Essex : 

‘ John of Venice accounts for 300 marks for a fine and relief for the land of his 
father, and he did homage to the King against all mankind, and will yearly give the 
King a gift with which he shall be well pleased.’—p. 163. 

In the accounts for Norfolk and Suffolk : 


‘ For 300 quarters of corn bought to send to the King of Norway of the King’s 
gift, 337. 15s. by the King’s writ. And for the liveries of 11 footmen and one horse- 
man, for 20 days, when they were sent to the King of Norway, and to Serlo Fitz- 
Adam who had the care of the said men 60s. by the said writ. And for the cost of 
conveying the said men and the said corn to Norway in two ships 12/. 13s. 4d. by the 
said writ. And for shipping the said corn and the goods of the said men 10s. 2d. by 
the said writ.’—p. 322. 


We cannot close our notice of this volume without alluding to some particulars in 
which it differs from its fellows. First, It is the only volume published under the 
New Record Commission without the sanction of the name of a responsible editor. 
This is a precedent we dislike. The public have a right to know by whom their work 
is done; and, if this information is withheld, what security have they that the 
important business of the Commission may not be deputed to persons whose names 
the Commissioners are ashamed to see upon their title-pages? The Commissioners, 
whilst they keep in view the important uses of records as documentary evidences of 
the highest character, ought also to endeavour to benefit historical literature by the 
publication of important works, and to reward persons of eminence in this particular 
branch of learning by committing to them the editorship of their volumes. To employ 
underlings in such business is inconsistent alike with our notions of the dignity and 
the duties of the Commissioners. The second point we have to notice is, that there is 
in this volume a list of no fewer than 88 inaccuracies in the printing of a portion of the 
Record ; and, unless we are much mistaken, there are other inaccuracies in it besides 
those which appear in the list of errata. In the last volume under consideration, there 
is a similar list of 58 errata; and in the one to which we shall next direct the attention 
of the public, there is a list of no less a number than 186 errata. Many of these mis- 
takes are of such a kind as to constitute conclusive proofs of negligence ; but it must 
be particularly understood that, with respect to the last volume and the volume next 
to be noticed, that negligence is by no means to be attributed to their ultimate editor 
Mr. Hunter. Itis to that gentleman’s care, and not his carelessness, that we owe the 
list of errata, for it would seem from his preface that he was not ‘ called in’ until the 
poor patients had Jong suffered from the negligence of ‘some person unknown.’ 
That person had already finished at the press all those portions of these publications, 
in which the mistakes are to be found, and it was Mr. Hunter’s revision that brought 
them to light. Whether the same person is to have the credit of the 88 in the 
present volume we know not, nor will we inquire: whoever he may be, it seems the 
Commissioners have found out their mistake, as well as his, and therefore we presume 
we shall not again have to comment upon his blunders. If, as we suspect, it 
was a person whose inaccuracies are not altogether ‘ unknown to fame,’ we can 
only congratulate the Commissioners that he was found out before he led them further 
astray. The results of their selection of such a person have proved a lesson which 
we trust will not be forgetten. It does not appear by whom the. present volume 
was finally edited, but the Introduction, although slight, bears evident marks of 
having proceeded from what old Jacob Tonson would have called ‘a skilful hand.’ If 
we are right in attributing it'to Mr. Hunter, he has no occasion to be ashamed of it. 

The last matter we have to say a word or two about, relates to the Incex Locorum. 
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We not long ago read of a person who wrote a book in one language and compiled an 
Index to it in another. This Index is almost as curious. It is a county Index, 
but refers only to the places. mentioned in the accounts for each county, and not 
to the places actually situate in each county. The results are strange enough. Thus 
we find Lancaster in Lincolnshire, Stafford in Oxfordshire, Somerset in Wiltshire 
and Berkshire; Limerick in Sussex, and London in half the counties of England! 
We presume that this is another of the labours of ‘the great unknown’ of the 
Record Commission: ifso, we humbly thank him for it. Next time, he will probably 
give us an Index to every page instead of every county. But when will next time be ? 
Not before the Greek Calends. 





*,* Since this article was printed, we have read in the newspapers that the 
House of Commons has referred the proceedings of the Record Commissioners to 
the consideration of a Select Committee. We have long looked forward to this result 
as not merely likely to ensue, but as calculated, when it did come, to do much good. 
If the Committee will throw aside all party-considerations, and make truth their sole 
aim, we are confident that the results will not be displeasing to those who think the 
objects of the Commission to be of very high importance, who have been disappointed 
that so little has been done towards effecting them, and have lamented that of that little, 
so very small a portion has been done well. For thirty-five years past we have been 
looking for the harvest ; but alas! in some places the seed has only just now been 
sown. It is evident from the extraordinary mistakes which abound in the speech of 
the Honourable Mover for the Committee, that there exists a great deal of misunder- 
standing as to the powers, the objects, and the publications of the Commissioners. 
All this will be set right by an inquiry. If any honourable persons have been unjustly 
accused, they will have an opportunity of vindicating themselves; and, on the other 
hand, if any persons of mean and mercenary character have misled,the Commissioners 
with a view to their own advantage; if any persons whose knowledge of records 
extended little beyond an ability to count their words, have been permitted to disgrace 
the Commissioners by their ignorance, the day of reckoning has arrived. The lite- 
rary public, as well as the Committee, will have the means of forming a just judg- 
ment, not only of ‘those foul birds of prey’ who have regarded the Commission 
merely as a means of enriching themselves, but also of those who have done much, if 
not every thing, towards its emancipation from improper control, and towards placing 
it upon a footing consistent with the dignity and utility of the purposes for which it 
was issued. We shall look for the results with very great interest. 





Tus Gate-Hovuse, WESTMINSTER. 
(With a Plate.) 


IN the accompanying engraving, we Westminster. We are informed by 
have again the pleasure of presenting Stow, that this Gatehouse was erected 


to our readers a view of a building of 
considerable interest, now destroyed, 
and of which no representation has 
hitherto been published. 

The Gate-house at Westminster, a 
place long familiar to the inhabitants 
of the metropolis as one of the public 
prisons, was originally the principal 
approach to the inclosure of the monas- 
tery, from the open space in front of 
the western towers of the Abbey 
church. Turning also at a right angle, 
it had another gateway facing those 
towers, and leading directly to Tothill- 
street, then the principal thoroughfare, 
next to King-street, of the old city of 


in the reign of Edward the Third, 
whilst Walter Warfield administered, 
as Cellarer, the household affairs of 
the monastery. 


“‘The Gatehouse (says the old histo- 
rian), is so called of two Gates, the one 
out of the Colledge Court [now called 
Great Dean’s Yard,] toward the north, on 
the east side wherof was the Bishop of 
London’s Prison for Clarkes convict : And 
the other Gate adjoyning to the first, but 
towards the west, is a gaole or prison for 
offenders thither committed. Walter War- 
field, Cellerer to the Monastery, caused 
both those Gates (with the appurtenances) 
to bee builded in the reigne of Edward 
the third.”’ 
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This account of the Gatehouse, given 
by John Stow in his first edition of 
1598, was repeated without alteration 
or addition in every subsequent reprint, 
and forms the substance of all that is 
said of the building in any other his- 
tory of London. Little can now be 
added to it, except to trace the conti- 
nued use of the building’as a prison. 

After a time, we find that another 
Gatehouse, which led from King-street 
to New Palace Yard, near St. Marga- 
ret’s church, was employed for the same 
purpose. It is stated in Seymour’s 
History of London, printed in 1735, 
that ‘‘the Gatehouse into the New 
Palace Yard is a Prison for the Liberty 
of Westminster, the Prison being some 

ears since removed from the old Gate- 

ouse by Tothill-street, this being more 
convenient.” But this passage must 
have been copied from some book of a 
considerably earlier date, for we find 
that the Gateway into New Palace 
Yard had been “demolished” nearly 
thirty years before; and it may be 
fairly doubted that the prison was ever 
entirely ‘‘removed” thither, though 
this other gateway was clearly em- 
ployed as an auxiliary place of confine- 
ment. The following passage is from 
Hatton’s New View of London, 1708: 


‘¢ Gatehouse, a Prison in Westminster, 
or rather two, the Old and the New. The 
Old Gatehouse is situate near the west end 
of the Abby entering into Tuttle Street 
and the Almery; the other was situate 
near the south end of King-street, as you 
enter into the New Palace Yard, now de- 
molished. The first is-the chief Prison 
for the City of Westminster Liberties, not 
only for Debt but Treason, theft, and other 
criminal matters. The Keeper has that 
place by lease from the Dean and Chapter 
of Westminster.’’ 


The Gate-house, Westminster. 
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From this statement, it would seem 
that the New Gatehouse prison was 
not long employed for that purpose, 
and that it had been lately taken down 
in the year1708. This alteration was 
probably contemporaneous with the 
first erection of a criminal prison in 
Tothill-fields. It is mentioned in the 
Parish Clerks’ ‘‘ Remarks of London,”’ 

1732, that ‘‘ Tothill Fields Bridewell* 

was made a jail for criminals by an 
Act of Parliament in the reign of Queen 
Anne.”” The Gatehouse continued, 
however, to be used for the like pur- 
pose, though it was principally tenanted 
by Debtors. It is thus noticed in the 
last-named volume : 

‘The Gatehouse, where persons are 
confined for Debt, by writ directed to the 
High Bailiff of Westminster : it is also a 
Gaol for criminal persons, who have com- 
mitted any crime in the City or Liberty of 
‘Westminster.”’ 


In Nov. 1757, the Dean and Chapter 
appointed Mr. Matthew Clark, attor- 
ney, the keeper of the-Gatehouse Pri- 
son, in the room of Mr. Salt; and the 
following paragraph occurs in the 
newspapers of the day : 

‘‘Matthew Clark, Gent. Attorney-at- 
Law, has taken Possession of the Gate- 
house Prison, Westriinster, by Ejectment; 
of which he was lately appointed Keeper 
by the Dean and Chapter of the Colle- 
giate Church of St. Peter, Westminster ; 
and Mr. William Long is appointed De- 
puty Keeper of the Gatehouse under Mr. 
Clark.’’ 

Some other newspaper passages, of 
shortly subsequent dates, may be ex- 
tracted for their curiosity, and as 
showing the sentiments with which 
the Gatehouse was regarded at the 
time, though they do not furnish any 
material facts in its history : 





* Tothill-fields Bridewell, (so named, as all other Bridewells, from its London pro- 
totype near the well of St. Bride, by Fleet-street,) was first built in the year 1622, 
and the cost, and particulars of its erection, will be found in the accounts of St. Mar- 





‘garet’s parish printed in Nichols’s “‘ Illustrations of the Manners and Expences of 
Ancient Times,’’ 4to. 1797, and in Malcolm’s Londinium Redivivum, vol. tv. p. 131. 
It was then called the House of Correction ; its objects were formerly declared by the 
following singular inscription placed over the gate: ‘‘ Here is several sorts of Work 
for the Poor of this Parish of Str. Marcaret’s, WestMINsTER ; as also Correction 
according to Law for such as will beg and live idly in this City and Liberty of Wxst- 
MINSTER. Anno 1655.’’ When the Bridewell had been converted into a Gaol for 


criminals in the reign of Queen Anne, we may suppose the modern workhouse of St. 
Margaret’s parish, for the reception of the indigent poor, took its rise. The Bridewell 
was rebuilt or enlarged about 1778 (after the Gatehouse had been pulled down) ; and 
it was finally deserted about two years ago, for the magnificent new prison erected at 
‘a short distance, and intended to serve for the whole county of Middlesex. 
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“¢ Tt is said the Gatehouse is to be pulled 
down and rebuilt in Tothill Fields. Indeed 
it has been always the Wonder of People 
of Taste and Observation, that it was not 
removed when those two beautiful Towers 
were added to the Front of Westminster 
Abbey. The Gatehouse is certainly a 
most shocking Place to look at, and is 
said to be the most dismal within Side in 
the Kingdom.’’-—(25 May, 1763.) 


‘A Gentleman has lately purchased 
two Houses near a Prison in Westminster, 
intending to live in one of them himself, 
and offered to give 307. per Annum, pro- 
viding they would not put out their beg- 
ging Box, and desist from Begging, which 
was refused, as not being equivalent to 
the Benefactions commonly received.’’— 
(20 Sept. 1765.) 

‘* For the Public Advertiser. 

An Ortotan for BENEVOLENCE. 
THE Gatehouse near Westminster-Abbey 
is the Gaol whereunto those poor Wretches 
who cannot pay their small Debts are 
committed, for forty Days, unless they do 
what is too often impossible ; namely, pay 
the Debt sooner. Add to this, that these 
Prisoners have no other Maintenance but 
what they derive from the Charity of Pas- 
sengers: For, strange as it is, yet true it 
is, that there is no Provision by Law for 
the Subsistence of Prisoners in this Gaol. 
It often happens that many persons are 
here, bereft of Liberty, whose debts 
amount toasmall Sum. I saw seven there 
Yesterday who were committed from tke 
Court of Conscience for forty Days, whose 
Debts and Costs altogether do rot amount 
to Fourteen Pounds. A Word is enough 
to the Wise, says Solomon, and I say that 
half a Word is enough to the Charitable. 

Your’s, &c. 
(8 June, 1769.) PHILANTHROPOs.”’ 


The Gatehouse was at length re- 
moved in the year 1777 ; but a portion 
of the eastern wall of the gateway 
leading to Dean’s Yard, is still in exis- 
tence, forming part of the side wall of 
the house once inhabited by the Right 
Hon. Edmund Burke. Of this frag- 
ment, John Carter perpetuated a view 
in his small book of etchings ; and the 
upper view in the present plate repre- 
sents its actual appearance in 1836. 

It might not be very difficult to col- 
lect some interesting annals of the 
Gatehouse prison; for most persons 
who became amenable to the law with- 
in the City of Westminster (the scene, 
be it remembered, of the Court, and 
the stage for high as well as petty 


treason,) were committed thither, at 
some periods of their examination or 
imprisonment. The following, howe- 
ver, will be deemed sufficient in the 
present place.* 


It is connected with the last hours 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. That illustrious 
victim of the envy of Spain, having 
lain some time in the Tower, after re- 
turning from his last fatal voyage, was 
brought up to the King’s Bench bar at 
Westminster on the 28th Oct. 1618, to 
be asked what he could allege in arrest 
of the judgment passed upon him four- 
teen years before ; thiy formality being 
closed, he was led to the Gatehouse, 
and there received information that the 
King had, that same morning, signed 
a special warrant for his decapitation. 
That most hateful judicial murder, in 
which the peace-preserving James sa-~ 
crificed to a truckling policy one of the 
brightest ornaments of his country, 
was carried into execution the next 
morning in New Palace Yard, and the 
body of the magnanimous victim was 
buried in the adjoining church of St. 
Margaret. 


Col. Richard Lovelace, the author of 
Lucasta, having been ‘‘ made choice of 
by the whole body of the county of 
Kent at an assize, to deliver the Kent- 
ish petition to the House of Commons, 
for the restoring the King to his rights 
and settling the government,” was for 
so doing committed to the Gatehouse 
at Westminster; where he remained 
for three or four months, and there, 
says Anthony 4 Wood, ‘‘ made that 
celebrated Song called Stone Walls do 
not a Prison make.”’ Those beautiful 
lines, which so well deserve the praises 
of Wood, are perhaps too well known 
to render it necessary to introduce 
them; yet they can seldom come amiss, 
and can scarcely be placed more ap- 





*In the original Funeral Certificate of 
Dame Catharine Gates, 1594, recently 
printed in the Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica, it was stated that she died 
‘*in the Gathowse,’’ but the words were 
afterwards erased ; which must have been 
done because it was considered unkind to 
record her Ladyship’s disgrace ;—unless 
it was a wicked hoax passed upon the 
Heralds, in allusion to the name of the 
deceased. She was buried in St. Marga- 
ret’s church. 
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propriately than in an account of the 
prison which gave them birth: 


HIS BEINGE IN PRISON. 


Wuen Love, with unconfined wings, 
Hovers within my gates, 

And my divine Althea* brings, 
To whisper at my grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair, 
And fetter’d with her eye,— 

The birds that wanton in the air, 
Know no such liberty. 

When flowing cups run swiftly round, 
With no alloying themes,t 

Our careless heads with roses bound, 
Our hearts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty griefs in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free,— 

Fishes, that tipple in the deep, 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller notes shall sing 

The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 
And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud, how good 
He is, how great should be,— 

Th’ enlarged winds, that vurl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage, 

Minds, innocent and quiet, take 
That for a hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love, 
And in my soul am free,— 

Angels alone, that soar above, 
Enjoy such liberty. 

There are still a few of the old inha- 
bitants of Westminster who remember 
the Gatehouse in existence, and in use 
as a Prison for Debtors. On showing 
our view to one of them, he remarked 
that it is perfectly like, except that the 
charity-box in the corner is omitted. 
The custom of soliciting alms at a 
window by imprisoned debtors, is one 
which has been brought down to our 
own day ; but from the peculiar nature 
of the buildings at this place and at 
Ludgate, we find that the boxes were 





* Among the portraits of the Lovelaces 
in Dulwich College, is one of ‘‘ Althea, 
with her hair dishevelled.”” Mr. Lysons 
adds, ‘‘ said to be Lucy Sacheverell ;’’ in 
which case she would be identical with 
Lucasta. sed qu. ? 

+ Bishop Percy printed this ‘ allaying 
Thames,’’ concluding that ‘‘Thames’’ was 
“‘used for water in general ;’’ but this 
was in contradiction both to his own MS. 
and to that from which Dr. Bliss has 
printed, in his edition of the Athenz Ox- 
onienses. 
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formerly suspended. This is alluded to 
in an anecdote of the coronation dinner 
of George the Third, as related in a 
letter of Bonnell Thornton. ‘It was 
pleasant,”’ he says, “‘ to see the various 
stratagems made use of by the com- 
pany in the galleries to come in for a 
snack of the good things helow. The 
ladies clubbed their handkerchiefs, to 
be tied together, to draw up a chicken 
or a bottle of wine; nay, even garters 
(I will not say of different sexes) were 
united for the same purpose. Some 
had been so provident as to bring bas- 
kets with them, which were let down 
like the prisoners’ boxes at Ludgate or 
the Gatehouse, with a ‘ Pray remember 
the Poor !’”” J.G.N. 


On THE worp TASCIA. 


Mr. Ursan, 

THE word Tascia, which occurs 
chiefly on the coins of Cunobeline, has 
probably occasioned more doubt among 
Numismatists than any other which 
can be cited ; the long agitation of the 
question has not, however, had the 
usual result of inquiry, since the once 
favourite conjectures (that tribute ora 
moneyer’s name are intended), are now 
exploded. From the obverse bearing 
Cunobelinus rex, we might certainly 
expect the remainder of the inscrip- 
tions to be Latin, and from the large 
number of coins marked CAMV (with 
great reason supposed to mean Camu- 
lodunum) we might look in Tascia for 
a meaning which should make it suit- 
able as a reverse to such coins— 
it may also be noted that TAS fre- 
quently occurring alone, is a common 
Roman termination. Bearing in mind 
these circumstances, on examining the 
principal readings, TASCIA. TASCIO. 
TASC. TASCNOVA. TASCIIOVA. 
TASCNOVANI.,* we may observe, 
that beginning to read TASCIA. in the 
middle, we have CIATAS;; if the A be 
VI, c1vrras. TASCIO is either a mis- 
take, or the Oa V with an I at its top. 
TASC. an admitted abbreviation for 
TASCIA; TASCNOVA is conse- 
quently Civitas Nova; and TASCNO- 
VANI (to be read CNITAS NOVA) 
the same. The practice of linking 


* Ruding, pl.5, 17, gives this TASCIO- 
VANI, but his own plates as well as those 
of Pegge, prove it ought to be TASCNO- 
VANI. See Pegge’s Cunobeline, p. 72. 
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letters together was common to the 
Romans about the period assigned to 
Cunobelirie—that of Augustus, Tibe- 
rius, and Caligula. The confusion of 
syllables might be expected in a barba- 
rous people, and was subsequently as 
flagrant as in this case, in the coins 
of Tetricus and Claudius Gothicus. It 
is fortunate for the conjecture now 
proposed, that there is a well-ascer- 
tained coin of Cunobeline, in which 
CAMYV has shared the same fate that 
CIVITAS is presumed to have done— 
appearing thus, WICY. Pegge, p. 67. 
It is not required to shew how appro- 
priately crvitas appears with the name 
of a city or king—the word appears in 
the Saxon series, and was afterwards 
universal—Civitatibus is well known 
on acoin of Tiberius. In addition to 
the varieties given above, may be men- 
tioned, TASCE. TASCNOVANE. 
TASCILOVANIT. TASCVANIT. 
TASCIE. TASCIOVAN. TASCIOVA- 
NIT. TASCI. TASCIAVA. TASCIAI. 
These many changes prove that no 
conjecture can meet every reading. 
V, 





Mr. Upsay, Jan. 10. 

SINCE the publication of my His- 
tory of the City of Gloucester, works 
have appeared, which contain valua- 
ble illustrations of important parts of 
my book.» Some passages from the 
old Chroniclers in my study, have 
also escaped me. Among these are the 
following matters, relative to the re- 
markable monument in the Cathedral 
of Robert Curthose, Duke of Nor- 
mandy. 

The effigies does not characterise his 
person; for William of Malmesbury 
says, that he was a little man, with a 
fat abdomen, and that he was denomi- 
nated short-boot, not from that article 
of apparel, [of which poséea,] but from 
the shortness of his person. The ori- 
ginal shows, that this soubriquet was 
used by his father himself, who was 
amused by his puerile imitations of his 
own warlike character; and upon the 
ebullition of some outrages, burst into 
contemptuous laughter, and exclaimed 
at intervals, “By God’s resurrection, 
he will be a fine fellow, this little Robin 
Short-boot!”’ The original is in Wil- 
liam of Malmesbury, a contemporary : 

“* Robertus filius Williehni Anglorum 
regis primi, natus in Normannia, spectatz 

Gent, Maa, Vou. V, 


Monument of Robert Duke of Normandy. 
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jam virtutis habebatur adolescens, quande 
pater Angliam venit, fortitudinis probate, 


quanquam exilis corporis et pinguis aqua- 





liculi. Inter bellicas patris alas excrevit 
pri tyrocinio, parenti in omnibus 
morem . Veruntamen juvente virir 


dem indutus calorem, Normanniam se a 
pagfre adhuc vivente fatuorum sodalium 
instinctu impetrare posse speravit. Quod 
cum ille negasset terrisone vocis ronche 
juvenem abigens, iratus abscessit Robertus, 
multisque assultibus patriam infestavit, 
Primo quidem excutiente genitore cachin« 
nos, et subinde dicente per resurrectionem 
Dei probus erit Robertinus curta ocrea ; 
hoc enim erat ejus cognomen, quid esset 
exiguus.’’— Scriptores post Bedam, 86 a. 
ed. 1596. 


When he was imprisoned in Cardiff 
Castle, he was deprived of sight by 
order of his brother. Exccecation Was 
deemed a mitigation of the punish- 
ment of death for treason. It was de- 
rived from the Greek empire. Lord 
Mahon, speaking of Belisarius (Life, 
432) says, ‘‘ According to a frequent 
practice of the Byzantine Court with 
eminent state prisoners, the decree of 
death was relaxed into one of blind- 
ness, and his eyes were accordingly 
put out.” 

When, too, his brother Henry the 
First sent him a robe which did not 
fit himself, he did so because Robert 
was of smaller stature; Henry being a 
middle-sized fleshy man. ‘“ Statura 
minimos supergrediens .,. carnoso cor- 
pore.”’—Id. f. 91, v, 

Now the effigies makes Rebert to 
have been a juvenile figure of the best 
height, 5 f. 10 inch.; taller or shorter 
men being generally ill-made, knock- 
kneed, or Punches. 

Sir S.R. Meyrick (Armour, i.99-103) 
says, 

“‘Coronets in military costume there 
were none, only in robes of state. The ef- 
figy ascribed to Robt.Curthose in Glouces- 
ter Cathedral, which cannot be prior to 
this reign [that of Joun] but looks much 
more like the work of the next [Hen, III, 
from s,D. 1216 to 1272], perhaps pre- 
sents the earliest specimen of a coronet 
worn with armour, and of chaussons or 
breeches over the chaussees, a custom not 
common till the reign of Edward I. 

‘¢This monument represents him ina 
hauberk, and chaussees of rings set edge- 
wise, but it is very curious in its detail. 
In the first place, we learn from it the 
mode of fastening the hood, or coif, at 
this time, — in the part which ig 
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made to fit on the cap, it is open in front, 
one edge descending along the right cheek ; 
the other, after doing the same, projecting 
so as to wrap over the throat, and run up 
the former, to which it is fixed by a leather 
strap, which is interlaced perpendicularly, 
as far as the right temple, and then over 
the forehead, till it reaches the other side. 
The surcoat is kept close to the body, just 
above the hip, by the sword-belt, which is 
fastened by a buckle in the front over the 
right shoulder, and under the left arm 
passes. the guige or belt for the shield, 
which was either hung at the back or the 
left hip, the latter being more particularly 
the fashion in France (i. 102). The coro- 
net, chaussons, and spurs (which differ 
from the Saxon in having the shanks 
curved) are the same as on the monument 
of K. John himself.’’ 


1 do not think that the chaussons 
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or breeches were of cloth, but of buff 
leather, used afterwards instead of ar- 
mour, and perhaps derived from the 
Spanish knights, who in their combats 
with the Moors, were attired in tight 
leather breeches, femoralibus coriaceis 
valdé arctis. Ducange, v. Algumavari. 

lt may lastly be observed, that the 
effigies does not convey his proper de- 
notation of curta ocrea (Short-boot). 
In the Bayeux tapestry, only four in- 
stances of mailed legs appear (pl. 11, 
12, 13.) In all the others, the mail 
shirt, with drawers, terminates at the 
knee. The legs are mostly swathed ; 
but short boots do occur in the mili- 
tary costume of the era. Strutt’s 
Dresses, pl. xliii. 

T. D. Fossroge. 
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LETTER OF 
THE LATE S. T. CoLeripGE, Esq. 


Dear Marten, July 22, 1794. 


FROM Oxford to Gloucester,* to 
Ross,* to Hereford, to Leominster, to 
Bishop’s Castle,* to Montgomery, to 
Welchpool, Llanvelling,* Llangunnog, 


Bala,* Druid House,* Llangollin, Wrex- 
ham,** Ruthin, Denbigh,* St. Asaph, 
Holywell,* Rudland, Abergeley, *Aber- 
conway,* Abber,* overa ferry to Beau- 
maris* (Anglesea), Amlock,* Copper 
Mines, Gwindu, Moeldon, over a ferry 
to Caernarvon, have | journeyed, now 


philosophizing with hacks, now me-° 


lancholizing by myself, or else indulg- 
ing those day-dreams of fancy, that 
make realities more gloomy. To what- 
ever place I have affixed the mark*, 
there we slept. The first part of. our 
tour was intensely hot—the roads, 
white and dazzling, seemed to undu- 
late with heat—and the country, bare 
and unhedged, presented nothing but 
stone-fences, dreary to the eye and 
scorching to the toueh. At Ross we 
took up our quarters at the King’s 
Arms, once the house of Mr. Kyrle, 
the celebrated Man of Ross. I gave 
the window shutter a few verses, which 
1. shall add to the end of the letter. 
The walk from Llangunnog to Bala 
over the mountains, was most wild and 
romantic; there are immense and 
rigged clefts in the mountains, which 
in winter must form cataracts most 


tremendous ; now there is just enough 
sun-glittering water dashed down over 
them to soothe, not disturb the ear. 
I climbed up a precipice on which was 
a large thorn-tree, and slept by the 
side of one of them near two hours. 
At Balal was apprehensive that I had 
caught the itch from a Welch demo- 
crat, who was charmed with my sen- 
timents; he bruised my hand with a 
grasp of ardour, and I trembled lest 
some discontented citizens of the ani- 
malcular republic might have emigrated. 
Shortly after, in came a clergyman 
well dressed, and with him four other 
gentlemen. I was asked for a public 
character, I gave Dr. Priestley. The 
clergyman whispered his neighbour, 
who it seems is the apothecary of the 
parish—‘*‘ Republicans !”’ According- 
ly when the doctor, as they call apo- 
thecaries, was to have given a name, 
“IT gives a sentiment, gemmen! May 
all republicans be gulloteened!”” U 
starts the democrat, ‘“‘ May all fools 
be gulloteened, and then you will be 
the first!”” Fool, rogue, traitor, liar, 
&c. flew in each other’s faces in hail- 
storms of vociferation. This is no- 
thing in Wales—they make it neces- 
sary vent-holes for the sulphureous 
fumes oftheir temper! I endeavoured 
to calm the tempest by observing, that, 
“« however different our political opi- 
nions might be, the appearance of a 
clergyman assured me that we were all 
Christiens, though I found it rather 
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difficult to reconcile the last sentiment 
with the spirit of Christianity!” 
«* Pho,” quoth the clergyman, “ Chris- 
tianity! why we a’at at church now, 
are we? The gemman’s sentiment was 
a very good one, because it ‘shows 
him to be sincere in his principles.” 
Welch politics could not however pre- 
vail over Welch hospitality ; they all 
shook hands with me (except the par- 
son), and said I was an open-speaking, 
honest-hearted fellow, though I was a 
bit of a democrat. 

On our road from Bala to Druid 
House, we met Brookes and Berdmore. 
Our rival pedestrians, a Gemini of 
Powells, were vigorously marching on- 
ward, in a post-chaise! Berdmore 
had been ill. We were not a little 
glad to see each other. 

Llangollen is a village most roman- 
tically situated: but the weather was 
so intensely hot that we saw only what 
was to be admired—we could not 
admire. 

At Wrexham the tower is most 
magnificent ; and in the church is a 
white marble monument of Lady Mid- 
dleton, superior, me& quidam senten- 
tia, to any thing in Westminster Ab- 
bey. It had entirely escaped my me- 
mory, that Wrexham was the residence 
of a Miss E. Evans, a young lady with 
whom in happier days J had been in 
habits of fraternal correspondence ; 
she lives with her grandmother. As 
1 was standing at the window of the 
inn, she passed by, and with her, to 
my utter astonishment, her sister, 
Mary Evans—quam afflictim et perdité 
amabam—yea, evento anguish. They 
both started, and gave a short cry, 
almost a faint shriek; 1 sickened and 
well nigh fainted, but instantly re- 
tired. Had 1 appeared to recognize 
her, my fortitude would not have sup- 
ported me— 

Vivit, sed mihi non vivit—nova forte ma- 


rita. 
Ah dolor! alterius cava a cervice pependit 
Vos malefida valete accensz insomnia 
mentis, 
Littora amata, valete. Vale, ah formosa 
Maria ! 
Hucks informed me that the two sis- 
ters walked by the window four or five 
times, as ifanxiously. Doubtless, they 
think themselves deceived by some 
face strikingly like me. God bless 
her! . Her image is in the sanctuary 
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of my bosom, and never can it be torn 
from thenee, but by the strings that 
grapple my heart to life! This cir- 
cumstance made me quite ill. I had 
been wandering among the wild-wood 
scenery and terrible graces of the 
Welch mountains, to wear away, not 
to revive, the images of the past—but 
love is a local anguish; 1 am fifty 
miles distant, and am not half so 
miserable. 

At Denbigh is the finest ruined cas- 
tle in the kingdom; it surpassed every 
thing I could have conceived. 1wan- 
dered there two hours in a still even- 
ing, feeding upon melancholy. Two 
well-dressed young men were roaming 
there. ‘I will play my flute here,” 
said the first; ‘‘ it will have a roman- 
tic effect.’ <“‘ Bless thee, man of ge- 
nius and sensibility,” I silently ex- 
claimed. He sate down amid the most 
awful part of the ruins—the moon just 
began to make her rays predominant 
over the lingering day-light—I pre- 
attuned my feelings to emotion; and 
the romantic youth instantly struck up 
the sadly pleasing tunes of Mrs. Casey 
—The British Lion is my sign—A 
roaring Trade I drive on, &c. 

Three miles from Denbigh, on the 
road to St. Asaph, is a fine bridge with 
one arch of great, great grandeur. 
Stand at a little distance, and through 
it you see the woods waving on the 
hill-bank of the river in a most lovely 
point of view. A beautiful prospect is 
always more picturesque when seen at 
some little distance through an arch. 
I have frequently thought of Michael 
Taylor’s way of viewing a landscape 
by putting his head between his thighs. 
Under the arch was the most perfect 
echo I ever heard. Hucks sung 
** Sweet Echo ” with great effect. 

At Holywell I bathed in the famous 
St. Winifred’s Well. It is an excel- 
lent cold bath. At Rudland is a fine 
ruined castle. Abergeley is a large 
village on the sea coast. Walking on 
the sea sands I was surprised to see a 
number of fine women bathing promis- 
cuously with men and boys perfectly 
naked. Doubtless the citadels of their 
chastity are so impregnably strong, 
that they need not the ornamental 
bulwarks of modesty.; but, seriously 
speaking, where sexual distinctions are 
least observed, men and women live, 
together in the greatest purity. Con- 
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cealment sets the imagination a work- 
ing, and as it were cantharadizes our 
desires. 

Just before I quitted Cambridge 1 
met a country-man with a strange 
walking-stick, five feet in length. I 
eagerly bought it, and a most faithful 
servant it has proved to me. My sud- 
den affection for it has mellowed into 
settled friendship, On the morning of 
our leaving Abergeley, just before our 
final departure, I looked for my stick 
in the place that I had left it over 
night. It was gone. I alarmed the 
house ; no one knew anything of it, 
In the flurry of anxiety 1 sent for the 
cryer of the town, and gave him the 
following to cry about the town, and 
on the beach, which he did with a 
gravity for which [ am indebted to his 
stupidity. 

‘¢ Missing from the Bee Inn, Abergeley, 
a curious walking-stick ; on one side it 
displays the head of an eagle, the eyes of 
which represent rising suns, and the ears 
Turkish crescents; on the other side is 
the portrait of the owner in wood- 
work. Beneath the head of the eagle is 
a Welch wig, and around the neck of 
the stick is a Queen Elizabeth’s ruff in 
tin. All down, it waves the line of beauty 
iri very ugly carving. If any gentleman 
(or lady) has fallen in love with the above- 
described stick, and secretly carried off 
the same, he (or she) is hereby earnestly 
admonished to conquer a passion, the con- 
tinuance of which must prove fatal to his 
(or her) honesty; and if the said stick 
has slipped into such gentleman’s (or 
lady’s) hand through inadvertence, he (or 
she) is required to rectify the mistake 
with all convenient speed. Gop sAvE 
THE KING. 


Abergeley is a fashionable Welch 
watering place, and so singular a pro- 
clamation excited nosmall crowdon the 
beach, among the resta lameold gentle- 
man, in whose hands was descried my 
dear stick, The old gentleman, who 
lodged at our inn, felt great confusion, 
and walked homewards, the solemn cry- 
er before him, and a various cavalcade 
behind him. I kept the muscles of my 
face in tolerable subjection. He made 
his lameness an apology for borrowing 
my stick, supposed he should have re- 
turned before I had wanted it, &e. 
Thus it ended, except that a very hand- 
some young lady put her head out of 
a coach-window, and begged my per- 
mission to have the bill which 1 had 
flelivered to the cryer; 1 acceded to the 
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request with a compliment, that lighted 
up a blush on her cheek, and a smile 
on her lip. 

We passed over a ferry to Abercon- 
way. We had scarcely left the boat, 
ere we descried Brookes and Berd- 
more, with whom we have joined par- 
ties, nor do we mean to separate. Our 
tour through Anglesea to Caernarvon 
has been repaid by scarcely one object 
worth seeing. To-morrow we visit 
Snowdon. Brookes, Berdmore, and 
myself, at the imminent hazard of our 
lives, scaled the very summit of Pen- 
maenmaur. It was a most dreadful 
expedition. 1 will give you the ac- 
count in some future letter. 

I sent for Bowles’s Works while at 
Oxford. How was I shocked.* Every 
omission and every alteration disgusted 
taste and mangles sensibility. Surely 
some Oxford toad has been squatting 
at the poet’s ear, and spitting into it 
the cold venom of dullness. It is not 
Bowles ; he is still the same (the added 
poems will prove it)—descriptive, dig- 
nified, tender, sublime. The Sonnets 
added are exquisite. Abbé Thule has 
marked beauties, and the little. Poem 
at Southampton is a diamond; in what- 
ever light you place it, it reflects beauty 
and splendour. The “ Shakspeare’”’ 
is sadly unequal to the rest. Yet in 
whose poems, except those of Bowles, 
would it not have been excellent? 

Direct to me to be left at the Post 
Office, Bristol, and tell me everything 
about yourself, how you have spent the 
vacation, &c. 

Believe me, with gratitude and fra- 
ternal friendship, your obliged, 

S. T. CoLerIpGE. 


LETTER FROM SAWREY GILPIN, ESQ. 

R.A. TO THE LATE DR. MERRIMAN. 
Coll. Thornton’s, Thornville Royal, 

near Boroughbridge, 

Dear Sir, Feb. 21, 1792. 
SINCE I had the pleasure of seeing 
you, I have been a wonderful traveller. 
I have been in Scotland, have seen the 





* It is supposed that the writer here 
alludes to some pieces in the second vo- 
lume of Mr. Bowles’s Poems, which appear 
less carefully written. We understand that 
the most approved and selected poems, 
of which-Mr. Coleridge always spoke, and 
here speaks, so warmly, will be shortly 
published in the elegant types of Mr. 
Pickering, included in two neat volumes. 
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beautiful town of Glasgow; the grand 
picturesque lakes of the Highlands ; 
and in succession the smaller, but 
more beautiful lakes of Cumberland 
and Westmorland. But what has inte- 
rested me much more than any or all 
of these put together; I have seen my 
native country* after an absence of 
forty-four years. Here almost every 
thing I saw, gave me keen delight. 
The ruins of Scaleby-castle (a scene 
connected with all my childish amuse- 
ments, and where my schoolboy holy- 
days were generally spent) was like a 
mine of treasure tome. You will easily 
conceive with what pleasure I visited 
all the holes and corners which were 
still fresh in my memory, and indeed I 


* Sawrey Gilpin, and his brother the 
Rev. William Gilpin, author of the well- 
known “‘ picturesque ’’ Tours, were born 
at Carlisle ; of which city their surviving 
brother, Joseph Dacre Gilpin, esq. was 
Mayor in 1807, at the time of the Painter’s 
decease. 
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was not a little surprised to find they 
had been so faithfully preserved in it. 
Amongst other things was ati old wo- 
man, on whose shoulders I used to 
ride. I hardly knew how to part with 
her, or she with me. The old Castle 
is now thoroughly repaired (the habita- 
ble part of it,) and a worthy family 
lives in it, with whom our family has 
intermarried, so that I felt myself 
once more at home there. But I am 
entertaining you with this trifling rela- 
tion, very inconsiderately. 

I should be obliged to you for a line 
to let me know how my little daughter 
goes on; I am happy in giving her up 
to your good care and management, 
and shall be obliged to you to call any 
time when you go past, to keep her in 
spirits. I beg my kind compliments to 
all your family, and am, dear Sir, your 
much obliged and obedient servant, 

S. Grupin, 
Dr. Merriman, Queen-street, 
May Fair, London. 





PORTRAIT OF DR. PARR AT HARROW. 


SOME time ago, Dr. Longley, Head Master of the School at Harrow, wrote 
to Dr. John Johnstone, the biographer of Dr. Parr, inquiring whether Dr. Parr 
had bequeathed a picture of himself to the School in which he had been edu- 
cated, and in which he became afterwards one of the assistants of Dr. Sumner. 
Finding from Mr. Lynes that no such picture had been bequeathed, and that 
he had no picture to give ; and considering that his very clever and revered friend 
would almost burst his cerements could the contemplation of being placed 
among the Harrovian heroes now enter his mind, Dr. Johnstone offered his 
picture, painted by Romney, which Dr. Longley has graciously accepted ; and 
which Dr. Johnstone has sent, with this inscription, to be placed in the School : 

VT . MAGISTRI . LITERARVM . GRAVISSIMI 
MNHMOZSYNON 
OB . OCVLOS . IVVENTVTIS . STVDIOSAE . NVNQVAM . NON . VERSARETVR 
IPSA.1N,SCHOLA.IN.QVA.ILLE.ET.ALVMNVS . ET. PRAECEPTOR 

FELICISSIME . DIDICIT . ET. DOCVIT 

HARROVIENSIBVS 
SEMPER . AB . EO . DILECTIS . SEMPER . HONORATIS 
HANC . SAMVELIS . PARR.. EFFIGIEM 
D.D 
IOANNES . IOHNSTONE . M. D 


ANNO .M DCCC XXXVI 





Tue Dovcean Museum. 


Goodrich Court, pages the account I sent to the Analyst 


Mr. Ursan, 


9th Feb. 1836. 


THE high respect you have always 
shewn for that most worthy man and 
excellent antiquary the late Francis 
Douce, Esq. and especially your having 
with such avidity transferred to your 


of his caskets, induces me to trouble 
you with the very inadequate remarks 
I am able to offer on what constitutes 
the Doucean Museum at this place. 
By his will, dated 22d August, 1830, 
he made the following bequest :-—* I 
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give to Dr. Meyrick all my carvings in 
ivory or other materials, together with 
my miscellaneous curiosities of every 
description, including Greek, Roman, 
Egyptian, and Oriental antiquities or 
other articles, except such articles spe- 
cifically bequeathed in this will, that 
may come under the above denomina- 
tions, in the fullest confidence that he 
will think it worth while to devote 
some small ent in his noble 
mansion of Goodrich Court to their 
reception, either as a present Museum, 
or as the foundation of a more exten- 
sive one.” 

An apartment was accordingly pre- 
pared at the end of the gallery of the 
Grand Armoury, after the lamented loss 
of my good friend in 1834; and Mr. 
Lawrence Walker, his executor, whose 
conduct is always gentlemanly in the 
extreme, had sent me a copy of his 
will. This legacy was, however, so 
totally unexpected that on its arrival 
one room was found by no means 
sufficiently ample for its reception, 
and now that two contiguous cham- 
bers have been appropriated for the 
purpose, there is by no means suf- 
ficient space to do justice to this 
valuable collection. Mr. Douce had 
been staying at Goodrich Court for 
some days about two years before his 
demise, yet he dropped not a word 
that could by any means be construed 
into a hint on the subject. 

Yet now that I know the great ex- 
tent of his complimentary present, 
judging from the nature of his last- 
written letters, I have little doubt but 
that, had he supposed his end so near, 
and had leisure and ability to make 
another will, he would have left me all 
his illuminated MSS. as tending in an 
eminent degree to illustrate the collec- 
tion of antiquities he has bequeathed. 

In your biographical memoir of the 
late Francis Douce, Esq. among the 
various persons enumerated as having 
the delight of his friendship, my name 
has‘ never been mentioned, though I 
hope not studiously avoided from any 
envious feeling inthe writer. This, I 
think, must appear strange to all who 
reflect on the complimentary nature of 
the bequest. All his other collections 
are given to the public, and my being 
the only individual so preeminently 
noticed, most plainly demonstrates 
that for me he had a superior regard. 


The Doucean Museum. 
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A pecuniary legacy would have marked 
his esteem; but ‘the one in question 
proves more, for it marks his high ap- 
— of my pursuits. Nor was 

e actuated by the appearance and ar- 
rangement of this house, which, as be- 
fore observed, he never saw until long 
after the date of his will. Our ac- 
quaintance began a great while before 
he quitted Gower-street for Kensing- 
ton-square, although at the latter pe- 
riod it had assumed so strong a cha- 
racter of intimacy that he was pleased 
to consult me on family matters of the 
most private nature, as well as con- 
tinue to cherish a literary correspond- 
ence on a variety of subjects. I fortu- 
nately possess an abundance of his 
valuable letters, which I have preserved 
with those of Sir Walter Scott and 
other eminent persons by whose epis- 
tolary communications I have been 
honoured. 

In order to mark the high esteem I 
could not fail to entertain for so just, 
so honourable, so highly accomplished, 
and so gentlemanly a friend as Mr. 
Douce, it was my first intention to 
keep his bequest unmixed with speci- 
mens from any other source; but on 
due examination 1 found that some of 
the subjects for which he had been 
collecting, were not sufficiently full 
for that purpose, and I therefore deter- 
mined to do what, had he lived, would 
no doubt have been his wish ; to add, 
as far as in my power, to each branch, 
while the whole should be called 

Tue Doucean Museum. 

Our late inestimable friend seems 
always to have had in view, as his 
principal object in all he amassed and 
in all he wrote, to convey instruction, 
and therefore constantly bore in mind 
chronology and classification. It is 
only to be regretted the valuable no- 
tices in his own handwriting are so 
short, and appertain to so few of his 
interesting curiosities, that it increases 
my difficulty and renders my conclu- 
sions less satisfactory. I undertake 
the task as a duty, though with diffi- 
dence, but, with the best intentions, 
commence by observing that his be- 
quest contains an instructive and chro- 
nological series of 

PAINTINGS. 

These highly-interesting and curious 
specimens afford unequivocal proofs 
of the progress and occasional depres- 
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sion of the art, and are thus not only 
valuable in a historical point of view, 
but worthy the study of artists who 
aim at proficiency in their profession. 
It is a disgrace that there is no national 
collection of thiskind. Such has been 
thought worthy of the Louvre, andsuch 
are to be found in Germany and Italy ; 
but, except that formed with such good 
taste and discrimination by that emi- 
nent judge of the art of design, Wil- 
liam Young Ottley, Esq. whom I have 
the pleasure to call my friend, this 
is perhaps the only one in England. 
Mr. Douce made his collection on this 
subject on the same principle as always 
guided him, that was, to concentrate 
the combined rays of each part for the 
elucidation of the whole. 

Debased as was the art of painting 
among the Constantinopolitan Greeks 
of the Lower Empire, yet we are to 
date from the introduction of their 
works into Italy its renewal in the 
West. For, though the early Chris- 


tians were actuated by a misplaced 
zeal, similar to that which induced 
the reformers of the 16th and the pu- 
ritans of the 17th centuries, to destroy 
the finest specimens of the easel under 
the denomination of superstitious pic- 


tures, yet a disposition to adorn the 
missal and the church itself, still che- 
rished the efforts of design. It was 
in this manner that, after the fury 


against paganism had exhausted itself, - 


painting began to revive among the 
Greek artists. ‘‘ The productions of 
-these times,” says Mr. Ottley in. his 
Italian School of Design, ‘‘ are but.the 
uncouth repetitions of the same sub. 
jects represented under the same tradi- 
tional compositions, without even an 
attempt at improvement, and nature 
seems never to have been consulted.” 

The antients on religious subjects, 
as the moderns in those of heraldry at 
the present. day, adhered to an esta- 
blished mode of representation; and 
in like manner the early Christian 
artists seldom departed from tradition, 


which instructed them in the number. 


of figures to be introduced, and likewise 
their peculiar action, in each picture. 

“Such,” says Mr. Ottley, ‘‘ was 
more especially the condition of paint- 
ing from the age of Constantine till 
the 13th century; insomuch that the 
best critic, unaided by.an inscription 
or some. other document, would find 
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it, perhaps, impossible to decide whe- 
ther any work executed during this 
long interval should be ascribed to 
the sixth century, the ninth, or the 
twelfth.” 

Yet, wherever a peculiarity of cos- 
tume happens to be introduced, we 
have a guide on which much reliance 
may be placed, and therefore by a 
comparison with the Byzantine coins 
we may with tolerable accuracy fix the 
date of Number. 

1. A small richly-painted altar piece, 
in three parts, the doors folding over each 
other, and each the size of the principal. 
Of course five subjects are. depicted. 
Within, Christ is’ shewing his wounds: to 
his disciples ; the last supper ;. and: Christ 
at Emmaus. Outside, the angel appear- 
ing to the Virgin, and St. Catharine de- 
stroying the Pagan kings. The costume 
is highly. interesting,—8th cent. 

These subjects are all well grouped, 
but without attention to perspective.. It 
is curious to observe how closely the 
great masters have adhered to this ar- 
rangement. The only material depar- 
ture is that, in the Greek, after the 
apotheosis, the Saviour always appears 
backed by the Vesica.piscis. 


2, A Madonna:and Child, early Greek, 
on a gold ground,—9th century. 

The faces are excellent, the figures 
graceful, but the draperies. rather too 
stiff. 

Specimens of Greek art finding’ their 
way into Italy, gave rise, at the close 
ofthe twelfth century, to a. school of 
painting and sculpture at Pisa, and the 
Doucean Museum possesses: one of: its: 
earliest efforts in: Number. 

3. Three Saints, on a gold: ground, by: 
Giunta Pisano,—1200. 

This ancient artist seems to have 
been unknown to Vasari, who has con- 
founded. his works with those of Mar- 
garitone and’ Cimabue, “ an. error,” 
observes Mr. Ottley, “‘ the less. par- 
donable, as their styles are very diffe- 
rent.”” The frescoes painted by him in 
1236, in the church of St. Francis at 
Assisi, though by no means. wanting 
in expression, shew none of that intel- 
ligence of outline and justness of mark- 
ing in the naked parts, so often. disco- 
verable in the works of contemporary 
sculptors; not to mention their. total. 
deficiency in most of the other requi- 
sites of painting, and above all, the- 
coarse, unfinished, and apparently 
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careless manner in which they are 
executed. Vasari, therefore, dated the 
revival of the art of design from Ci- 
mabue; not that he was the earliest 
painter of modern times, but because 
he was the first whom he considered 
worthy of that appellation, By the 
kindness of William Hooper, Esq., so- 
licitor, of Ross, a great admirer of 
works of art, I have added to the col- 
lection Number. 


4. Three Saints, by Cimabue, painted 
with asphaltum, on a gold ground, 1250. 


Of this picture that clever rising 
artist, Mr. John Cope Smith, observes: 
“‘this is painted very cleverly, and, 
allowing for the difference of style, 
shews as much talent as many modern 
pictures. It is well worthy the notice 
of artists.” Giovanni Cimabue was 
born in 1240, and died in 1300. The 
senate of Florence having invited some 
ordinary Greek artists to that city, 
they were employed to repair the 
paintings in the churches; and Cima- 
bue, already prepossessed in favour of 
the art, spent whole days in observing 
their manner of working, to the entire 
neglect of his school education. The 
father placed his son with them as a 
disciple. He received his instructions 
with delight, and applied himself so 
sedulously as soon to excel his teach- 
ers. His reputation became so great, 
that when Charles of Naples passed 
through Florence he visited Cimabue. 
One of his pictures was so highly 
prized, that it was carried in proces- 
sion from his house to the church of 
the Virgin. Some of his works are 

reserved in thechurch of Santo Croce, 
in Florence. On the back of the spe- 
cimen described is the following in- 
scription :—‘‘ Ce tableau antique fut 
acheté par moi des ouvriers employés 
& la demolition de l’eglise du Temple 
& Toulouse, en France, le 25 Aout, 
1802. 

Freperic LENNox DE SANDWELL.” 


5. Two subjects in the same frame— 
Christ in the Garden and Pilate washing 
his hands—by Ambrose Giotto di Bon- 
done, 1300. 

There is great want of perspective 
in both of these, but nevertheless an 
evident original conception. Our Sa- 
viour is represented in the first as 
having “* gone up into a mountain to 
pray,”’ and his position is extremely 

4 
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good. The apostles are below, wrapt 
in contemplation. in the second, 
Christ has his hands bound behind 
him. On the opposite side are_his 
accusers, the folds of the drapery in 
one of which, and the turn of his head, 
are skilfully handled. Pilate, on the 
judgment-seat, is washing his hands 
in a bason, held by a slave on his 
knees, over whose shoulder hangs the 
embroidered towel, while another pours 
out water from a pitcher. By way of 
attestation at the back is, first, the 
seal of the Campo Santo di Pisa, and 
then the signature and seal of the 
Cavaliero Lasinio. 

Giotto was born in the village of 
Vespignano, near Florence, in the year 
1275, and at ten years of age was en- 
trusted with the care of his father’s 
sheep. To beguile the tedious hours 
he began to draw such objagts as 
struck his fancy, with a sharpened 
stone on a slate, It happened one day 
that Cimabue discovered him diligently 
occupied in delineating one of the fa- 
vourites of his flock. Astonished at 
his performance, with the consent of 
his father, he undertook his education, 
and Giotto soon gave promise of future 
celebrity. Mr. Ottley remarks, ‘‘ how 
long Giotto continued under the guid- 
ance of Cimabue is not known; but 
from the dissimilitude of their styles, 
we may be led to conjecture that the 
scholar, soon knowing himself the su- 
perior in most respects, believed him- 
self so in all. Long accustomed ta 
design from nature, a practice which 
the older painters had seldom used, he 
had great advantages. Transient beau- 
ties did not escape him. He watched 
the varied expressions of the passions 
in the human countenance and ges- 
ture, attempted their delineation with 
no small success, and was the first 
who attained any degree of excellence 
in portrait. Although ignorant of the 
principles of perspective, the correct- 
ness of his eye frequently supplied the 
deficiency ; moreover, his works have 
a certain degree of breadth of effect 
and mellowness of colouring, which 
could not fail to captivate the eyes of 
those hitherto accustomed to the ve 
harsh and inharmonious mode of paint- 
ing practised by his predecessors, 
Above all, his powers of invention and 
composition were such, that it would 
be difficult to point out his equal in 
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these respects, amongst the nume- 
rous succession of artists who, during 
the two following centuries, prepared 
the way for the great luminaries of 
pestes destined to appear under the 

appy auspices of Julius the Second 
and Leo the Tenth.” He died in the 
year 1336. 

6. A head of a man two-thirds the size 
of life, withanimbus. Giotto. 1330. 

This is attested by the seal of the 
Cavaliero Carlo Lavinio, and is an ex- 
traordinary fine portrait for the period. 


7. A female Saint and a canonized Bi- 
shop, by Taddeo Bartoli, 1330. 

These three-quarter figures are well 
done, especially their faces. It is 
attested by the two seals and the 
writing of Cav. Bassinio. 

8. The Virgin and Child, with Saints, 
1330. 

This is an extremely good painting, 
by Giotto. The saints are eight in 
number, two female and four male 
saints, and of the latter the head of an 
old man is admirable. On the back is 
a card, with ‘‘ Par le Giotto, fonda- 
teur de l’Ecole Toscane et contempo- 
rain de Dante, 1320,” and on a bit 
of paper, ‘‘ Gerini gallery, Ducelli, 
Fiorence, sold to Emanuel.’’ There 
are three seals, one with the initials 
C. C. L. for Cav. Carlo Lasinio, ano- 
ther with D. D. and a third with a 
coat of arms surrounded by the collar 
of the golden fleece, with the crown 
and star, and the legend of the sove- 
reign. The shape of the picture is 
pointed at top. 

9. A large Altar-piece, without hinges, 
though with three pointed tops, contain- 
ing nine figures in as many divisions ; 
being the Virgin and Child, with eight 
saints, and, by the painter’s own hand, 
the words ‘ Pietro di Alba pinxit, 1335.’ 

10. A half-length, almost the size of 
pre of the Virgin and Child, well painted, 
1335. 

At the back, the seal of Sig. Lasinio. 

11. The Stigmata of St. Francis, by 
Taddeo Gaddi, 1335. 

This is a very good picture, the po- 
sition and draperies, as well as the 
tone of colour, well managed. ‘T'ad- 
deo Gaddi was born at Florence in 
the year 1300, and died at the age of 
fifty. After studying six years under 
Antonio Ricci, in his native city, he 
went to Rome and entered the school 
Gent. Mag. Vou. V. 
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of Pietro di Cortona. He afterwards 
visited Venice with his countryman 
Dominico Maroli. On his return to 
Messina, he was much employed. 
Owing to a revolution he quitted Si- 
cily and settled at Padua, where he 
was called Onofrio Messina. At the 
back are the seals of the Campo Santo, 
and of the Signior Lasinio, and a card 
on which is written ‘‘ Taddeo Gaddi, 
Le Stimate de S. Francesco. Cave. 
Lasinio.” 


12. St. Laurence’s Martyrdom, by Ag- 
nolo Gaddi, 1345. 

This picture is far from being so 
well painted as the before-mentioned. 
The artist was the son of Taddeo 
Gaddi, and born at Florence in 1324; 
he died in 1387. He received his in- 
structions from his father, whom, judg- 
ing from their respective performances 
in the Doucean Museum, he imitated 
but did not equal. 

At the back is the seal of the Campo 
Santo, and that of the Cav. Lasinio, 
with a-card written upon by himself, 
like the others, ‘‘ Angiolo Gaddi. S. 
Lorenzo. Cav. Lasinio.”’ 


13. Several figures, fourteen in number, 
kneeling to the Cross, with the Virgin on 
one side, and Christ in the tomb on the 
other, and called the Piety of the Apostles, 
by Stefano Fiorentino, 1345. 

This has the seal of the Campo 
Santo, and two impressions of that of 
the Signior Lasinio, and his card, on - 
which is ‘‘ Steffano Fiorentino, Pietas 
con le Appostoli. Cav. Lasinio;”’ and 
in front a label with the date ‘‘ 1340.” 

This is an extremely well painted 
picture, and the interior of the tomb 
shews some idea of perspective, the 
revival of which is attributed to this 
artist. 


14. Saint Gerolamo kneeling before a 
crucifix at the mouth of his cave, by 
Pietro Lauvati Sanese, 1360. 

At one corner of the picture is a 
lion, at the other a cardinal’s hat; 
and in the background a pagan temple 
of rude stones placed in a circle, like 
those termed Druidical in ‘Great Bri- 
tain. On the back is a card with the 
worcs ‘‘ Pietro Lauveati Sanese. S. 
Gerolamo. C*. Lasinio,’”’ with his seal 
and that of the Campo Santo. Though 
by no means a capital picture, there is 
some idea of external anatomy shewn 
in the figure. 
2K 
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15. A long-shaped picture of a tourna- 
ment by Baldinucci Pisano, 1410. 


This picture exhibits the Lombardic 
fashion in costume, which spread over 
Europe about fifteen or twenty years 
after. It is more valuable as an ob- 
ject of curiosity than as a work of art. 


16. Portrait of a lady with what may 
be termed the Cauchoise head -dress. 
Painted about the year 1450.° 


On the frame are the words ‘‘ Marie 
d’Anjou, fille de Louis II. Roi de 
Naples, mariée en 1416 a Charles VII. 
morte en 1463 ;”’’ which corresponds 
very well with the costume: but not 
so what follows, ‘‘ peint par Jean de 
Bruges premier peintre 4 l’huile.” On 
a paper at the back is ‘‘ Portrait au- 
thentique de Marie d’Anjou, femme 
de Charles 7, peint par Jean Van 
Eyck (dit Jean de Bruges), inventeur 
de la peinture &I’huile, né 4 Mareyck, 
vers l’an 1370, mort 1441. Lé Mo- 
nogram du Maitre semble étre un or- 
nement fixé sur la coiffe de la prin- 
cesse.”” The monogram is. certainly a 
B, but the costume is later than the 
above ‘date. The lady has a superb 
necklace, in which are alternately 
placed white and red cinquefoils, and 
pendant from it the letters C and V 
alternately. Mr. Douce has added in 
his own handwriting ‘‘ F. Douce, the 
gift of his friend the Rev. Dr. Dib- 
din. See pl. 28 in Johnes’s Froissard. 
See Mezeray, ii. 94. But it seems 
imaginary, though said to be from 
Fontainbicau. See Montfaucon, iii. 
Pl. 47, as in Monstrelet.”’ 


17. Altar-piece in two parts, with 
hinges; on one the Virgin and Child, 
with curtains supported by angels; on 
the other a lady aged 60, her son aged 30, 
and her daughter aged 23; and above, 
the date 1486. 


Outside, on one cover, is the cruci- 
fied Saviour, and the date 1486; on 
the other the sacramental cup and 
wafer, with the same date repeated. 
The faces are very good, but the 
figure of the Virgin, and especially 
that of the Clild, are out of drawing. 


18. Portrait of a lady in a costume 
certainly not older than the last; and 
therefore the earliest date that can be as- 
signed to it is 1490. 

The eyes squint a little, otherwise 
the face is pretty good. At the back 
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are the words ‘‘ Johannes Van Eych, 
M, iiii®, XXV.” 


19. Two folding doors of an altar- 
piece; outside of one, Christ bearing his 
cross, much in the position of that at 
Magdalen College, Oxford; on the other 
the Virgin Mary on her knees. Each 
have labels above, with portions of Scrip- 
ture in German text. Inside the former 
is a religious person on his knees, pray- 
ing, attended by our Saviour, bearing the 
Lamb and the Virgin, with alabaster box. 
In the background a landscape, in the 
style of Breughel, and Christ receiving 
baptism in the river Jordan. Inside the 
other, a priest with the clerical tonsure, 
kneeling, attended by a Saint in her 
splendid regal habit, holding the Gospels 
in one hand, and a sword in the other, 
with Christ holding a plank of wood. At 
the back a landscape as before, and St. 
Christopher crossing the river with the 
young Christ on his shoulders, 1500. 

These are most exquisitely painted, 
and offer a very fine specimen of the 
German school, 

20. The Virgin and Child, 1500. 

This is carefully painted, and also 
by a German artist. 

21. St. Ursula, a German portrait, 
three quarters length, and half the size 
of life, 1510. 

This is very good. The background, 
where a castle is introduced, is in the 
style of Albert Durer. The peculiar 
costume of the figure gives the date. 


22. Two circular portraits in one frame, 
each on a green ground, and by the same 
artist, whose mark is on each, and the 
date 1525. 

These represent Martin Luther and 
Catherine a Boria, a nun of noble fa- 
mily, who abjured the vows in 1523, 
and became his wife in 1524. There 
is no beauty in her appearance, but 
both heads are very well painted. 

23. Marguerite de Navarre, an original 
portrait, as proved by the inscription, 
which has, besides her name as above, the 
words ‘* Sceur du roi Francois,’’ and not 
** du roi Francois 1*,’’ 1528. 

She was born in the year 1491, and 
was the only legitimate daughter of 
Charles Count of Angoulesme. In 
1509 she married Charles Duc d’Alen- 
con, and for her second husband, in 
1526, Henry second King of Navarre, 
so that this portrait could not have 
been painted before that event. She 
died in 1549, not befriended by the 
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Romish clergy, owing to her interces- 
sions with her brother for the Luther- 
ans, but highly esteemed by the 
jearned. 


24. Old man, Folly, female and Death, 
1530. 

This was imagined by Mr. Douce 
to have been painted by Holbein, but 
it is totally devoid of his delicacy of 
touch. It appears to be a Dutch paint- 
ing of the above period. 


25. A most exquisite miniature by Hol- 
bein, of Henry VIII. painted for and 
presented to Anne of Cleves in the year 
1539. ; 

26. A beautiful miniature by Holbein, 
like the last, in an ivory box, but the 
cover elaborately carved so as to imitate 
the English rose, 1539. 


Of this latter miniature Walpole 
says : (Anecdotes of Painting in Eng- 
land) ‘‘ Holbein was next dispatched 
by Cromwell to draw the Lady Anne 
of Cleve, and by practising the com- 
mon flattery of his profession, was the 
immediate cause of the destruction of 
that great subject, and of the disgrace 
that fell on the princess herself. He 
drew so favourable a likeness, that 
Henry was content to wed her; but 
when he found her so inferior to the 
miniature, the storm which really 
should have been directed at the paint- 
er, burst on the minister; and Crom- 
well lost his head because Anne was 
a Flanders mare, not a Venus, as Hol- 
bein had represented her.” The pic- 
ture itself is, however, anything but a 
Venus. It is not absolutely ugly, but 
what a man might, from other circum- 
stances, rather make up his mind to 
than love. That it was flattered there 
is no doubt, but that it was a resem- 
blance, the drawing of her by the same 
master, engraved and published by 
Chamberlayne, from the collection 
found in Queen Caroline’s library, 
satisfactorily proves. The background 
of both these miniatures, which are 
circular, is sky-blue, Had Walpole 
seen this miniature, instead of forming 
his judgment from ‘‘ the printamong the 
‘ Illustrious Heads’ taken from it,” he 
would not have said ‘‘ he should doubt 
of its being the very portrait in ques- 
tion ;’’ and though he with some rea- 
son thinks ‘‘ the King was not nice, if 
from that picture he concluded her 
handsome enough,” yet there would 
be no inducement for ‘‘ Holbein to 
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have drawn it after he saw a little with 
the King’s eyes.” 

How these miniatures got into the 
possession of the Barrets, of Kent, I 
have not had the means of ascertaining, 
but it is far from improbable that the 
King sent back the likeness of Anne of 
Cleves to herself. The marriage was 
celebrated on the 6th Jan. 1540, and 
these pictures, most carefully painted, 
were most likely finished at the close 
of the preceding year. Both must 
doubtless have been given by her, at 
the close of her life, to some favour- 
ite attendant, and thus passed into 
that family. When Mr. Walpole did 
see it, which, after printing the first 
edition of his work before cited, was 
the case, in the possession of Mr. Bar- 
rett, of Lee, he thought them “ the 
most exquisitely perfect of all Holbein’s 
works, as well as in the highest preser- 
vation.” He also regarded ‘‘ the ivory 
box in which that of Anne of Cleves 
came over, and which represents a 
rose, so delicately carved, as to be 
worthy of the jewel it contains.”” Mr. 
Barrett afterwards sold these valuable 
historic jewels, and the purchaser 
again sold them to Francis Douce, 
Esq. for fifty guineas, many years ago. 
This part of my worthy friend’s be- 
quest I consider as beyond all price. 

27. A head of Folly probably, 1545. 


This is well painted, and no doubt 
a portrait. 

28. A copy of the above of smaller size. 

29. The portrait of a female, with the 
inscription ‘* Marie, reine d’Ecosse, ’’ 
1558. 

This is a French picture, pretty well 
painted, but very difficult to identify. 
Mr. Douce has pasted at the back the 
print of a miniature by G. Vertue, from 
the original in the Royal Collection, 
said to have been painted in 1558, 
when Mary was 16 years of age. It 
bears avery close resemblance in every 
respect to the above portrait. He has 
also put the following memoranda in 
his own handwriting:—‘* There isa 
miniature picture of Mary preserved 
in the medal room at the British Mu- 
seum, which, though painted at the 
latter period of her life, bears a very 
strong resemblance to the present por- 
trait. it is kept in a small box, on 
the inside of which is the following 
uncouth inscription:—‘ The original 
portrait of Mary queen of Scots, painted 
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by Zucchero, in oil and on metal (shape 
round, 2 inches 5-8ths diameter.) 
Mem”. that this portrait was given, on 
the 21 day of May 1792, by the Countess 
Dowager Brooke and Countess Dow- 
ager of Warwick, to the trustees of the 
British Museum (Montague House, 
Bloomsbury), in order and for the pur- 
pose that this said portrait shall be 
kept and safely preserved in the said 
Museum, as likewise to have it on re- 
cord to have been her gift, having 
desire to leave testimony from this 
instance of her sentiments, by the value 
she attaches to the portrait above spe- 
cified, and the more especially as it 
was bestowed by her Majesty on one 
of the ancestors of the present donor 
of it, to the trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, by Eliz. Dowager Douglas Ha- 
milton, Countess Dowager Brooke, 
and Countess Dowager Warwick.’ 
On the back of the picture is written, 
‘ An original portrait of Mary Queen 
of Scotland (painted by Zucchero), 
given by her Majesty to Lord John 
Hamilton, her cousin, son to the Earl 
of Arran, Duke of Chatelleraud, who 
in the year 1543 was declared by the 
three estates of the realm tutor to 
Queen Mary, regent of the kingdom, 
and next heir to the crown.’ Then 
follows a repetition of this inscription 
in the French language. See Walpole, 
iii, 282. 19th June, 1804, copied from 
the original, F. Douce. The print of 
Mary, by Elstracke, in his Series of 
Kings and Queens, is very like this 
portrait. 
‘* Ah! pleasant land of France, farewell, 

My country dear, 

Where many a year 
Of infant youth I lov’d to dwell. 
Farewell for ever, happy days ; 
The ship which parts our loves, conveys 
But half of me. The half behind 
I leave with thee, dear France, to proove 
A token of our endless love, 
And bring the other to my mind. 
John Baynes’s Translation of Mary’s 

French Verses.”’ 


To these observations of Mr. Douce 
may be added, what my friend Ed- 
mund Lodge, Norroy King at Arms, 
has said relative to the portrait en- 
graved for his interesting national work, 
published by Harding and Co., as it 
bears as much resemblance to that as 
the difference of years would permit :— 
“* The picture which has furnished the 
plate before us, has been preserved with 
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the greatest care from time immemo- 
rial in the mansion of Dalmahoy, the 
principal seat in Scotland of the Earl 
of Morton. On the upper part of it is 
inscribed, with a modesty of assertion 
which tends to favour the report of its 
originality, ‘ Mary Queen of Scots, 
said to have been painted during her 
confinement in Lochleven castle.’ Ac- 
cording to invariable tradition it was 
once the property of Geo. Douglas, 
the liberator of Mary, and passed from 
him, together with other curious relics 
of that unhappy princess, to his emi- 
nent relation, James fourth Earl of 
Morton, in whose posterity it has re- 
mained to the present day.” 

The most authentic portrait we can 
rely on, is that of her effigy in West- 
minster Abbey, for although sculptured 
long after her death, yet being intended 
by her son to perpetuate her likeness, 
it was no doubt taken from the best 
authority. With due allowances for 
age and-events, the resemblance is suf- 
ficiently strong to become testimony 
in favour of Mr. Douce’s picture. 

30. The Incantation, by —— Bassano, 
1580. 

This is a very cleverly painted pic- 
ture ; and though it contains but few 
figures, they are extremely well. ar- 
ranged. 

31. The Incantation, supposed by Peter 
Paul Brueghel, jun. 1615. 

The costume fixes the date of this 
painting to the time of James I. It 
is extremely well executed ; the groups 
are well conceived ; and, although the 
canvas is covered with figures, the 
perspective is admirable. 

32. Interior of a Barber’s Shop, 1620. 

The costume of this picture points 
out the date, but the style of execution 
is very inferior to the last. 

33. Interior ofa Surgery ; by no means 
well painted though curious, 1623. 

34. Christ’s Descent into Hell, 1625. 


Pasted on the back is this inscrip- 
tion: ‘P. P. Brueghel; A curious 
and rare production representing the 
salvation of mankind by the death and 
resurrection of Christ. In the centre 
of the further distance Adam and Eve 
are represented tasting the forbidden 
fruit. To the left is discovered the 
ark by which Noah and his family 
were saved. Beneath, is the sepul- 


chre, and the soldiers terrified at the 
olling away of the stone, &c. 


The 
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castle in the centre is supposed to re- 
fer to the castle of religion, and the 
volcano behind to imply that it must 
continually burn in the Christian’s 
heart. Onthe right is the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and the torments in- 
flicted on the inhabitants. The mid- 
dle ground is occupied with the colossal 
head of an old man with a voracious 
mouth, our Saviour delivering the 
souls engulphed therein. Evil spirits 
in the form of toads, and other poison- 
ous reptiles, oppose his power. St. 
John with Adam and Eve are first 
delivered. The devil appears chained. 
Various figures are in the foreground ; 
one appears to represent a female mi- 
ser, another a warrior ; they are 
marching into hell escorted by a 
drummer and fifer ;”—or rather by a 
grotesque figure with the kettle-drum, 
and two others, one in armour with a 
two-handed sword, the other bearing 
the target. 

35. Rich Man and Death, by Otto Van 
Veen, 1625. 

This is an extremely clever picture 
by the master of Rubens ; the arrange- 
ment, draperies, and figures in the 
background admirable. 


36. The same subject by another artist, 
of about the same date, judging from the 
costume in the background, 1626. 

The old man, however, wears a hat 
and shoes of Henry VIIIth’s time. It 
is well done, but by no means equal 
to the last, and has been falsely at- 
tributed to Old Franks. 

37. Christ’s Descent into Hell; a 
much larger picture than that before de- 
scribed, and of an oblong shape, by 
Michael Cross, 1630. 

There is asimilar picture at Hamp- 
ton Court, by the same artist. 

38. Portrait of the Fool of Lewis Count 
of Egmond and Prince of Gavre, 1635. 

Whoever be the artist, this picture 
does him infinite credit. It is a half 
length, and the Fool is represented sit- 
ting by a table, on which are his pipes 
and a paper of tobacco. His dress, 
which is party-coloured and ornament- 
ed with the bells of folly, has in front 
the armorial bearings of his master. 
Near him is his one-stringed musical , 
instrument surmounted by a puppet of 
Folly, and on his other side a placard, 
on which is an inimitable sketch of 
a head. This highly curious, inter- 
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esting, and excellent painting I have 
added to Mr. Douce’s collection. 

39. A grotesque musical assemblage of 
the skeletons of Birds and Animals, by 
David Teniers, jun. 1650. 

This astonishing picture is well 
calculated to show the great powers 
of conception and execution which 
this master possessed. It is so well 
handled, that, notwithstanding its 
being ideal, nothing seems at variance 
with nature ; and the light and shade 
so exquisitely managed, that, together 
with the bold and judicious touches 
for effect, it is difficult to withdraw 
the eyes from so fascinating a per- 
formance. 

40. A miniature portrait in oil, 1660. 


41. A pair of small pictures on copper, 
representing two epochs in the legend of 
an Asiatic Saint, with the Church in the 
back ground which.had been dedicated to 
him, 1665. 

42. A large painting of an Incantation, 
1696. 

Some parts of this picture are well 
and carefully painted. 


43. Another picture of the Incantation, 
very clever, said to be by Egbert Hems- 
kirk, Jun., in which his own portrait is 
introduced. If so, it must have been 
painted just before, as the costume will 
not allow of an earlier date than 1703. 
On a monk’s sleeve, however, is the let- 
ter T. 

44. Portrait of Joseph Nollekins the 
celebrated sculptor ; painted by his friend 
James Barry just after his marriage ; 
small, but three-quarters length, 1771. 

45. An oval picture by Angelica Kauff- 
man the Swiss artist, painted in England, 
1975. 

46. A miniature of the Hon. Horace 
Walpole, by D. Humphrey, 1780. 

TAPESTRY. 

A fine head of Christ, in the style of 
Raphael, on which are the words,—‘ Vera 
Salvatoris nostri effigies ad imitationem 
imaginis smaragdo incise jussu Tiberii 
Czsaris quo smaragdo postea ex thesauro 
Constantinopolitano Turcarum Imperator 
Innocentiam VIII. Pont: Max: Rom: 
donavit pro redimendo fratre Christianis 
captivo.’ 

The next portion of this Catalogue 
will comprise the Drawings, Engrav- 
ings, and Engraved Tablets; followed 
by the unique collection of Sculptures 
in ivory and those in wood. 

Yours, &c. 
Samvev R, Meyrick, K.H. 
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Mr. Ursan, Dec. 20. 

IT having ‘been considered worth 
while, as it undoubtedly was, to ex- 
tract this portion of Wace’s work from 
the MS. in the British Museum, and 
to publish it in the ‘‘ General Intro- 
duction to Domesday Book,” 2 vols. 
8vo, 1833, it may be useful, after rather 
a hasty collation, to put on record 
some obvious corrections necessary to 
be made by those who possess the 
volume, in order to render it a more 
accurate representation of the MS. it 
purports to be printed from. 

The Introduction, by the bye, states 
it never to have been printed; though 
the publication is subsequent to the 
date of M. Pluquet’s edition of the 
whole Chronicle in 1827. 

Page x11.—‘‘ Caitrai,” should be 
“« Cartrait”’ (Carteret). 

x111.—After ‘‘ Hue de Gornai” a 
line is omitted containing a great 
name :—‘“‘ Engerran de laigle ivint.” 

x1v.— Reiners”’ should be ‘‘ Re- 
uiers”’ (Reviers or Redvers). 

The following lines are omitted 
after Robert Bertrun :— 

* Cels de Sols, et cels d’ oirieval 

De Saunt Johan, et de Brehul 
Cel de Brius e [cels, interlined] de 
Homez.”’ 


These lines should certainly have heen 
inserted. The extractor perhaps passed 
them over as a supposed continuation of 
the list of archers from Vaudreuil. Ifhe 
did, it was agreat mistake. As far as 
can be judged (considering the great 
inaccuracy in grammar of all these 
MSS.), we should most likely (except 
in the case of Brius—Bruce; which 
is expressly Cil, like other single lords) 
in strictness read, not the Lorps of 
Sols, Orval, St. Jean, Brehul, and 
Houmet, but the Men; and on this ac- 
count, probably, the transcriber omitted 
them. The omission, however, is not 
judicious in any such cases; but es- 
pecially here; because (independent 
of the Lord of Brius,) the poet, in 
speaking of the men of such fiefs as 
those before us, can hardly, on the 
most prosaic construction of his lan- 
guage, be supposed to have excluded 
the leaders of those men. 
x1v.—Before the ‘Sire de Semil- 
lie,’ two lords are omitted, viz.: 


**Cil de Saint Sever e de Quaillie”’ 
(Caillie). 


Wace's Roll of the Norman Chiefs. 
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[If St. Sever be the reading, the other 
MSS. differing, and the word here 
looking more like St. Seg’ with a final 
mark of abbreviation: but it is written 
on an erasure. ] 


x1v.—‘‘ Goinz”’ should of course be 
. oe ”* (Goviz—a well-known fami- 
y). 

xv.—After ‘‘ Hue le Bigot” is a 
great lapse.—There are omitted several 
lines, including eight of the most dis- 
tinguished Norman names :— 


——‘‘ li Sire de la Haie”’ 
* * * 


‘¢ Cil de Vitrie, e d’ Urinie, 
Cil de Montrai, e de Saie, 
E le Sire de la Ferte 

* * + 


Botevilain e Trepebot.”’ 


It may also be noted that the ver- 
bal termination “ out,” occurring 
several times, is printed ‘“ ont.” 

These inaccuracies should surely be 
avoided in official publications carry- 
ing such authority. 7. Fs Bs 





*,* The present opportunity may be 
taken to point out that the Christian 
names of Wace’s Roll are not to be de- 
pended upon. Mr. J. G. Nichols, in his 
‘ illustrations of the /Pedigree of Ro- 
mara,’’ printed in Bowles’s History of 
Lacock Abbey, after remarking that the 
name of Walter le Eurus in the Book of 
Lacock, was fabricated from that of his 
grandson, Walter of Sarisbury, adds : 
‘‘The William de Romara of the poet 
Wace is also a fictitious personage, hav- 
ing a similar origin. Wace thought only 
of the heads of those Norman Houses 
who were his own contemporaries, quite 
heedless of anachronism, and attentive 
only to his rhymes. Hence he set down 
the name of William in his couplet-— 


E dam Guill. de Romare, 
E li sire de Litehare. 


and these were two distinct personages— 
not one, as Holinshed made them, by 
dropping the conjunction ‘E’. The 
lord of Lithare was Eudo cum Capello, 
the Eudo Dapifer of Domesday.” The 
first William de Romara, Earl of Lincoln 
temp. Steph. was the son of Robert Fitz 
Girold of Domesday Book, whose father 
Girold, the Dapifer of Normandy, was 
the lord of Romara living in 1064, only 
two years before the conquest of England. 
Wace should therefore have written Gr- 
ROLD. Edit. 
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POETRY. 


ON A PAINTING OF ZUCCHARELLI, IN POSSESSION OF MRS. BATT, OF “ NEW 


HALL,’ NEAR SALISBURY. 

Beautiful landscape! [ could look on thee 
For hours—unmindful of the storm and strife, 
And mingled murmurs of tumultuous life. 

Here, all is still as fair—the stream, the tree, 

‘The wood, the sunshine on the bank : no tear— 

No thought of Time's swift wing, or closing night, 
Which comes to steal away the long sweet light,— 

No sighs of sad humanity, are here. 

Here, is no tint of mortal change—the day— 
Beneath whose light the dog and peasant-boy 
Gambol, with look, and almost bark, of joy— 

Still seems, though centuries have pass’d, to stay. 

Then gaze again, that shadow'd scenes may teach 

Lessons of peace and love, beyond all speech. 


W. L. Bowes. 


THE SUNSET-HOUR. 
Extract from Miss Stickney’s ‘‘ Poetry of Life.’ 


‘¢ Impressions made upon our minds by local circumstances are frequently of so 
deep and durable a nature, as to outlive all the accidents of chance and change, which 
occur to us in after-life. Should the poet or the painter, in his study, endeavour to 
place before his mind’s eye the picture of a brilliant sunset, he insensibly recalls that 
scenery in the midst of which his youthful imagination was first warmed into poetic 
life by the ‘ golden day’s decline.’ He sees, bright and gorgeous with sunbeams, 
the distant hill which his boyish fancy taught him to believe it would be the height of 
happiness to climb—the sombre woods, that skirt the horizon—the valley, misty and 
indistinct, below—the wandering river, whose glancing waters are here and there 
touched, as they gleam out, with the radiance of the resplendent west; and, while 
memory paints again the long deep shadows of the trees that grow around his father’s 
dwelling, he feels the calm of that peaceful hour mingling with the thonsand associa- 
tions that combine to form his most vivid and poetical idea of sunset.’’—(I. 48.) 


The above extract has been made, independently of all consideration 
of the harmonious diction and philosophical truth with which Miss 8. 
has handled her subject, to show how readily (by the easy addition of a 
little metrical rhythm, and the recurrent intermixture of a few simple 
rhymes,) the language of the gifted writer may be converted into what is 
technically termed “ Poetry.’"—Zicce signum. 


Impressions made by place are oft so strong, 
Indent so deeply, and endure so long, 
That—hap in after-life whatever may— 
Nor chance, nor change, can wear their stamp away. 
With pen or pencil would the artist show— 
Poet, or painter—evening’s gorgeous glow ; 
Straight to his view upsprings the scenery, 
Which lay unroll’d before his youthful eye, 
When first he mark’d the “ golden day's decline :” 
He sees the distant hill with sunbeams shine, 
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Which his bey-fancy panted to ascend— 

The sombre woods, that far away extend— 

The mist-hung valley—the meandering stream, 
Whose glancing waves cast back the casual gleam 
Caught from the west’s resplendence—and while, true 
To early loves, fond Memory paints anew 

The trees thick-cluster'’d ‘round his father’s dome, 
‘The shade and shelter of his childhood’s home, 

All, all—hill, vale, woods, rivulet, and bower— 
Complete the picture of the Sunset-Hour. 


Chester, Jan. 1836. 


Francis’ WrancuamM. 





ParRTICULARS OF THE CHURCH AND Parisn oF St. Bene’r FINK, IN THE 
Ciry or Lonpon. 


THIS church is situated in Broad- 
street Ward, on the south side of 
Threadneedle-street, nearly opposite to 
the entrance to Old Broad-street. It 
is dedicated to Saint Benedict, and 
received its distinguishing appellative 
from one Robert Fink the elder, who 
at some remote period had rebuilt the 
church, having had his dwelling in 
the great and principal house on the 
west side of Fink-lane (now corrupted 
into Finch). This edifice having been 
destroyed, like many others, by the 
great fire of 1666, a new church was 
projected, towards the erection of 
which, in 1670, the parish were in- 
debted to the great liberality of George 
Holman, Esq. an enlightened Roman 
Catholic, for the munificent gift of 
1,000/. for which the parish entitled 
him “‘ to two pews and a vault to him 
and his heirs for ever.’’ The first stone 
of the present building was accordingly 
laid by Thomas Stonyear,* son of Wil- 
liam Stonyear, the parish clerk, by 
order of Lieut.-Col. John Steventon, 
common councilman (a person of great 
consideration in the parish), in the 
presence of him and others of the lead- 
ing parishioners, on Thursday the Ist 
of December, 1670, and completed, 


from the designs of Sir Christopher 
Wren, in the year 1673, at the expense 
of 4,129/. 16s. 10d. + 

Of the peculiar style of architecture 
displayed in this building, its embel- 
lishments, &c. accurate descriptions 
having been given in the numerous 
histories of London, I shall cenfine 
myself only to such particulars as 
remain‘ unnoticed in any general de- 
scription. 

Monumental Inscriptions.—A tablet 
in the south aisle to the memory of 
Richard Causton, Esq. 1818, aged 86; 
Eliza-Dorcas, his wife, 1817, aged 70; 
Joseph Causton Knight, their grand- 
child, 1805, aged three years. On a 
stone on the floor of the same aisle, 
Mary Hardwick, 1749, aged 55; Thos. 
Hardwick, 1773, aged 76, and six of 
their children. On another, ‘‘ Monu- 
mentum Georgij Holman, Ar. 1597: 
Restauratum 1673: The family vault 
of Henry Blaxland, Esq. purchased of 
the parish 1816.” 

On the wall of the chancel, a marble 
monument to the memory of Henry 
Blaxland, Esq. common-councilman, 
for 24 years deputy of the ward of 
Broad-street, died May 11, 1816, aged 
67; also, his son George, who died 





* It seems not to have been an uncommon practice for youth and innocence thus 
to lay the foundation of a structure destined for our spiritual advancement ; as Evelyn, 
in his Memoirs, under the year 1627, speaking of the new church at South Malling, 
near Lewes, Sussex, says, ‘‘ I layd one of the first stones at the building of the 
Church,’’ he being at the time only seven years of age. 

+ Allen’s History of London.—31 Oct. 1673, the sum of twelve pounds was paid 
for the paintings of Moses and Aaron, for the altar piece. In the tower of the Church 


5 


are two bells independent of the Saint’s bell. 
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12th Oct. 1814, aged 28 years; and 
the monument of Mr. Timothy Helm- 
sley, citizen and mercer of London 
(eldest son of Mr. Thomas Helmsley, 
alderman of Leicester), an old inhabi- 
tant of this parish, and a common 
councilman above 20 years, died Jan. 
29, 1765, aged 72; also Mrs. Catha- 
rine Muskett, widow (his sister), who 
died 2d April, 1756, aged 56—(Arms : 
Helmsley, Sa. three bars Ar. in chief 
a lion passant of the Last.) Beneath 
the above a small tablet to the memory 
of the Rev. George William Blathwayt, 
late rector of Dyrham, co. Gloucester, 
and Langridge, co. Somerset, who 
died April 9th, 1806, aged 47—(Arms 
on hatchment: Blathwayt, Ar. on a 
chief Vert, three crescents of the Field; 
impaling, Or, on a chief Sa. three escal- 
lops of the First. Graham? Crest, 
an eagle volant Proper, with this 
motto—* Alis nutrior’). Ona hand- 
some monument, adorned with pilas- 
ters, &c.—In memory of Dr. Theodore 
Waterland,* minister of this parish, 
who died the 18th of March, 1764, 
aged 83; and of Mary his wife, who 
died the 11th of April 1753, aged 60— 
(Arms: Azure, ten cinquefoils Or, 
Waterland ; impaling, Per fesse Sable 
(or Azure) and Or, a pale and three 
lions rampant Counterchanged twoand 
one, Whittle or Whethill? quarterly 
with Gu. an annulet Or, within a bor- 
der Azure, charged with eight estoiles 
of the Second, for White?) On an 
adjoining tablet, Thomas Townsend, 
Esq. died 6th June 1791, aged 41, and 
Susannah his wife, the 4th of Sept. 
1810, aged 57. Above their hatchment 
—(Azure, a chevron Ermine between 
three escallops Argent, Townsend; im- 
paling, Azure, three demi-lions Argent, 
gutté de Sang, Newenham,) 

On the floor of the chancel, Natha- 


niel Castleton, Esq. 10th June 1714, 
aged 78; Nathaniel Castleton, Esq. 
Nov. 30, 1782, aged 66—(Arms : Cas- 
tleton, .... on a bend .... three adders 
nowed.... Crest, a dragon’s head 
and wings expanded ..,.,) 

On the floor of the north aisle, 
Stephen Daubuz, Esq. June 23, 1746, 
aged 66, and Elizabeth his wife, July 
27, 1752, aged 67—(Arms : a chev..., 
between three acorns slipped and pen- 
dant ..... Daubuz; impaling ... three 
chevronells ... between as many mul- 
lets .... Crest, a griffin’s head be- 
tween two wings ....) 

In the church-yard, against the wall 
at the west-end of the vestry, is a 
stone erected by the parish to the me- 
mory of Mr. John Emmett, clerk of 
this parish upwards of forty years, 
who died Sept. 19, 1789, aged 84; 
against the south wall, Mr. James El- 
worthy, 1807; Elizabeth his wife, 
1794; Mrs. Elizabeth Cranch Cox, 
their daughter, 1820, and four of her 
children ; John and Elizabeth Macdo- 
nald, 1798; John Blackburne, Esq. 
late commander of the ship Fox, E. I. 
C. horn at Sneaton, in Yorkshire, died 
at London 29th February 1798, aged 40, 

Benefactors to this Parish. 

1597. Mrs. Margaret Dane (Donne in 
Stow) yearly at Christmas, payable by the 
Ironmongers Company, three shillings. 

Ambrose Bennet, Esq, to the poor, per 
ann. for ever, 9/. 

Mr, John Shield, to be distributed 
yearly, on St. Thomas’s day (payable by 
the Cooks Company), 2/. 

1617. Mr, John Woodward, for bread, 
every Sabbath-day, 100/. 

1664. Mrs. Anne Thriscross, widowT 
of Mr. Francis Thriscross,{ citizen and 
clothworker, by her will, dated 24th Nov, 
1664, proved in 1666, 100/.§ The interest 
thereof to apprentice poor children born 
in this parish, 





* Brother to the Rev. Daniel Waterland, D.D, Admitted at Clare Hall, May 1699; 


B.A. 1702; Fellow of Clare Hall March 1705-6 ; M.A. 1706; vacated his Fellowship, 
Jan. 1713-14, on being elected Fellow of Magdalen, and successively held the offices 
of Dean, President, and Bursar, till 1742. In 1720, he was presented to the Rectory 
of Stanton in Cambridgeshire, and towards the latter end of 1731 to the Rectory of 
St. Bennet’s Fink, London, either through the interest of his brother, or by gift of 
eo College. (Bishop of Landaff’s Life and Works of Dr. Daniel Waterland, 
vo. 1823.) 

+ & March, 1667, Mrs, Anne Thriscross, wido, buried in the Church, out of St, 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. (Par. Reg.) 

t 20 December, 1665, buried Mr. Francis Thriscross, clothworker. (Ibid.) 

§ Two houses in George-alley, Shoe-lane, were purchased with her donation, yield. 
ing a rent of 11/. per annum. 


Gent. Mag. Vou, V. 2L 
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Sir John Allen’s gift, payable by the 
Mercers’ Company, yearly, nine shillings. 

Alderman Stiles and Lambrick’s gift, 
after every sixteen years (payable by the 
Grocers’ Company), twenty shillings. 

Edward Bovey (or Boovie) to the poor, 
1002. And for binding boys apprentice, 
2007. 

1708.* Mrs. Sarah Gregory bequeath- 
ed to this parish 100/. to be distributed 
among the poor; also 4007. for the pur- 
chase of an organ, and part of a messuage 
towards maintaining the playing thereof.+ 

1722. James Colebrook to the poor, 50/7. 

1722. James Ruck to the poor, 10/. 

1757. Dr. Waterland, towards repairs 
of the church, 10027. __ - 

Mr. Timothy Helmsley, 107. 10s. 

Mr. Deputy Kent, 10/. 10s. 

1758. Mr. John Alexander, 10/. 10s. 

1783. Mrs. Elizabeth Holmes, in three 
per cent. cons. ann. 200/. 

1810. Thomas Townsend, Esq. and 
Mrs. Susannah Townsend, his widow, 
(payable by the Merchant-taylors Com- 
pany), 72. 10s. 


List of Plate for the Service of the Holy 
Communion. 

Two silver flaggons, with the arms of 
Holman—Vert, a chevron between three 
pheons Argent.¢ Crest, a greyhound’s 
head .... and thus inscribed :— 

‘* George Holman, Esq. gave one thou- 
sand pounds to the parish of St. Benet 
Fincke, for the ornaments of the church, 
whereof these flaggons are for the use of 
the communicants. $ 

Sytvanus Morean, | Church. 
Henry MeEp.uicott, f wardens.’’ 
An antique silver-gilt covered tankard 
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or can, of a small size, bearing the ini- 
tials A without date or inscription, but 


the following is elicited from the parish 
books :-— 

‘© 19th April 1688. Lieut.-Col. John 
Steventon did present one silver-gilt can, 


weighing 21 oz. 7d. weight, marked oie 


the gift of Michael Totty and Rebekah 
his wiff, to y° parish of St. Benet Finck, 
for y® use of the Holy Sacrament, in re- 
membrance of theire two daughters, Re- 
beckah and Elizabeth, both buried in this 
parish, on the 4th September, in the year 
one thousand six hundred and sixty-five.’’ 

A silver salver, the gift of Robert and 
Rebeckah Stamper, 1695. 

Two large silver cups with covers, with 
the initials of the parish. 

A gold spoon, with the parochial ini- 
tials. 

Two silver dishes, weight 27 oz. 7 dwts. 
value 20/. the gift of Dr. Waterland, mi- 
nister of this parish, 1760. 


The living of St. Benet’s Fink is a 
perpetual curacy, in the presentation 
of the Dean and Chapter of Windsor, 
though formerly a rectory. The in- 
cumbents, as well as I have been able 
to collect, were: Rev. George Evans, 
died 1725; Rev. Thomas Goddard 
(Canon of Windsor), died 1731 ; Rev. 
Theodore Waterland, D.D. died 1764; 
Rev. Dr. Lowe, died 1769; Rev. Dr. 
Wilmot, died 1772; Rev. Dr. Robert 
James Sumner, died 1772; Rev. John 
Bostock, M.A. died Oct. 27, 1817; 
succeeded, by the Rev. Robt. Charles 











* From an inscription in front of the organ (Arms, in a lozenge, Or, two bars and 
in chief a lion passant Azure, Gregory; impaling Steventon, Gules, a fess between three 
stag’s heads cabossed Argent). A former Inscription stated her to have been born 
in this parish; and from the foregoing arms, she was very probably a daughter of the 
Lieut.-Col. John Steventon, here mentioned. Her will bears date 24 May, 1708, in 
which she is described as late of Islington, widow. 

t+ Being one undivided fourth of four houses in Great and Little Queen-street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, yielding a rent of 12/. per annum. 

t Not Or, as in some authorities. These arms are also set up in the altar window 
within a rich compartment of stained glass, date M.D.C.XCV. George Holman, esq. 
deceased 1703. (Hatton’s View of London, edit. 1708.) 

§ The date is omitted on the flagons. These persons served the office of Church- 
wardens in the year 1676. The Churchwardens at the time of my making these notes 
intended it to be added, which I have no doubt has been done. In this Sylvanus 
Morgan, will at once be recognised the ‘‘ pragmatical person’’ of Anthony Wood, a 
fanciful writer upon the science of Heraldry, author of ‘‘ The Sphere of Gentry, ” 
fol. 1660. He resided in Threadneedle-street, as in the minutes of the vestry proceed- 
ings, his back premises are described as being in Sweeting’s-alley, which took its 
name from one Sweeting, about 1670. Sylvanus seems to have gone through all the 
degrees of parochial honour, and to have been a very constant attendant at all the 
parish meetings. He died at the good age of 73, on the 27th of March, 1693, and 
was buried in the adjoining church of St. Bartholomew, behind the Exchange. (Vide 
Gent. Mag. May, 1796.) 
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Ashfield, M.A. the present imcum- 
bent. 

Lecturers. —Rev. Mr. Allison (in 
Stowe), 1720; Rev. Mr. Morrison, 
1732; Rev. Mr. Kippax, resigned in 
1764; Rev. Mr. Batwell, resigned on 
account of preferment abroad, 1773 ; 
Rev. Mr. Waring, resigned in 1791; 
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Rev. Mr. Blenkarne, resigned 1797 ; 
Rev. Richard Wilson, resigned 1808 ; 
Rev. Matthew Wilson, resigned 1816 ; 
Rev. David Rouell, elected 1816, the 
present lecturer. 

Present curate, Rev. John Bathurst 
Deane, M.A. F.S.A. one of the Masters 
of Merchant-taylors’ School. H.G. 





CHARACTERS OF PHILOSOPHERS, sy W. T. Branope, Esa. F.R.S. 
(Continued from p. 132.) 


Dr. Brack. 


Dr. Joseph Black was sprung from 
a Scottish family, transplanted first to 
England, and then to France, where 
he was born in 1728, on the banks of 
the Garonne. When twelve years of 
age he was sent for education to Bel- 
fast, and afterwards to the University 
of Glasgow, where he entered upon 
the study of physic, under the guidance 
of that bright ornament of medical 
science, Dr. William Cullen. In 1780 
he removed to Edinburgh; four years 
afterwards he took the degree of Doc- 
tor of Physic, and in 1786 published 
his experiments on Magnesia, Quick- 
lime, and some other alkaline sub- 
stances, in the Physical and Literary 
Essays. In the same year, Dr. Cullen 
having removed to Edinburgh, Dr. 
Black returned to Glasgow, to fill the 
medical and chemical chair of that 
University, where he was received 
with open arms both by the classes 
and professors. In 1764 he brought 
his ideas respecting the combination 
of heat with ponderable matter to 
perfection. Speculations upon this 
subject had occupied his mind during 


a considerable period; but the diffi- 
culties of the inquiry, and the time 
necessarily consumed in other profés- 
sional avocations, had considerably 
interfered with the pursuit. In 1766 
he was appointed to the chemical chair 
of Edinburgh, an office which he filled 
with such talent, industry, and perse- 
verance, as not only drew an immense 
concourse of hearers to his class, but 
tended to confer upon chemistry a de- 
gree of popularity and importance, 
which has been greatly conducive to 
its promotion and extension. ‘‘ Hisdis- 
course,” sayshis biographer, Professor 
Robinson, “‘ was so plain and perspicu- 
ous, his illustrations by experiment so 
apposite, that his sentiments on any 
subject never could be mistaken ; and 
his instructions were so clear of all 
hypothesis or conjecture, that the 
hearer rested on his conclusions with 
a confidence scarcely exceeded in mat- 
ters of his ownexperience.”’* In short, 
Dr. Black, in his professional capacity, 
was entitled to every praise, and he 
contributed most essentially to the 
foundation and increase of the reputa- 
tion which the University of Edin- 
burgh has acquired and maintained. 





* Dr. Black’s character as a lecturer is given by his ftiend Professor Robinson, in 
the following terms :—‘ He endeavoured every year to render his courses more plain 
and familiar, and to illustrate them by a greater variety of examples in the way of 
experiments. No man could perform these more neatly and successfully. They were 
always ingeniously and judiciously contrived, clearly establishing the points in view, 
and never more than sufficed for this purpose. While he scorned the quackery of a 
showman, the simplicity, neatness, and elegance with which they were performed were 
truly admirable. Indeed the simplex munditiis stamped every thing he did. I think 
it was the unperceived operation of this impression, that made Dr. Black’s lectures 
such a treat to all his scholars. They were not only instructed, but, they knew not 
how, delighted ; and without any effort to please, but solely by the natural emanation 
of a gentle and elegant mind, co-operating indeed with a most perspicuous exhibition 
of his sentiments, Dr. Black became a favourite lecturer ; and many were induced, 
by the report of his students, to attend his courses, without having any particular 
relish for chemical knowledge, but merely in order to be pleased. This, however, 
contributed greatly to the extending the knowledge of Chemistry, and it became a 
fashionable part of the accomplishments of a gentleman.’ 
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Nor was his private character at vari- 
ance ‘vith his public excellence. He 
was mild, amiable, and fond of con- 
versation, whether serious or festive, 
and he was not above uniting to the 
highest philosophical attainments most 
of the elegant accomplishments of life. 
In his advanced age he often expressed 
a hope that he might not linger in pro- 
tracted sickness, on account of the 
distress which in such cases is felt by 
surrounding friends; and his death, 
which happened in his 71st year, in 
Nov. 1799, ison this aceount the more 
remarkable. He was taking some 
milk and water, and having the cup in 
his hand, when the last stroke of his 
= was to be given, had set it upon 

is knee, and in this attitude expired 
without the smallest agitation. The 
writings of Black, though lamentably 
few, are masterpieces of scientific com- 
— Newton was his model, and 

e was the first who transfused into 
Chemistry the severe system of induc- 
tive logic, which marks the produc- 
tions of that great master of Natural 
Philosophy, ‘‘ In no scientific inqui- 
ries, since the date of the Principia and 
Optics, do we find so great a proportion 
of pure ratiocination founded upon the 
description of common facts, but tend- 
ing to the most unexpected and impor- 
tant results, as on the two grand sys- 
tems of Black.” Averse to all hypo- 
thesis, and aware of the multitudinous 
facts upon which a theory that is to 
stand firm must be founded, Dr. Black 
was unwarrantably slow in the formal 
public disclosure of his admirable re- 
searhes. His tenets were fully and 
freely delivered to his pupils; but he 
very rarely intruded on the public as 
an author, and his achievements in the 
philosophy of heat, are chiefly deve- 
Joped in his posthumous works. This 

ilence, arising out of an over-cautious 
modesty, which marked all his pro- 
ceedings, was not favourable to the 
reputation of Dr. Black. Faulty and 
incomplete copies of his lectures were 
circulated among his friends and ad- 
mirers, which afterwards reached the 
hands of those who deserved another 
name, and by whom they were not 
very honourably employed. 


Mr. Warr. 


To Mr. Watt’s character in relation 
to the public, and as a private indivi- 
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dual, it is more than difficult to do 
justice; for the combined eloquence of 
the different writers who have attempt- 
ed it, has only fully depicted the influ- 
ence of his talents on the state of so- 
ciety; and still less has it succeeded 
in the still more difficult portraiture of 
the man occupied in the ordinary du- 
ties of life, and in the unsuspecting in- 
tercourse of social converse. Such at 
least is the impression which I feel 
upon looking over the different biogra- 
phical sketches which have lately ap- 
peared. For my own part, I consider 
myself as highly fortunate in having 
occasionally enjoyed the society and 
profited by the information of oné, 
whom, without exception, I consider as 
the most eminent benefactor to his coun- 
try. And I should have attempted to 
have gleaned from others, and from 
my own memory, a few particulars 
relative to his character and pursuits, 
had I not, in looking into a production 
of the Author of Waverley, discovered 
a sketch of his character, which leaves 
one to lament that the same pencil is 
not more frequently employed in such 
delineations, and induces me at once 
to cancel all that I had collected upon 
the subject. 

** He was a man,” says that writer, 
** whose genius discovered the means 
of multiplying our national resources, 
to a degree even beyond his own stupen- 
dous powers of calculation and combi- 
nation ; bringing the treasures of the 
abyss to the surface of the earth; 
giving the feeble arm of man the mo- 
mentum of an Afrite; commanding 
mauufactures to arise as the rod of the 
Prophet produced water in the Desert; 
affording the means of dispensing with 
that time and tide, which wait for no 
man, and of sailing without that wind, 
which defied the commands and threats 
of Xerxes himself. This potent com- 
mander of the elements, this abridger 
of time and space, this magician whose 
cloudy machinery has produced a 
change on the world, the effects of 
which, extraordinary as they are, are 
only beginning to be felt, was not only 
the most profound man of science, the 
most successful combiner of powers, 
and calculator of numbers, as adapted 
to practical purposes; was not only 
one of the most generally well-inform- 
ed, but one of the best and kindest of 
human beings. In his 84th year his 
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attention was at every one’s question, 
his information at every one’s com- 
mand.” 

“* No individual,” says another and 
equally able writer, ‘‘ possessed more 
varied and exact information. He had 
infinite quickness of apprehension, a 
prodigious memory, and a certain rec- 
tifying and methodising power of un- 
derstanding, which extracted some- 
thing precious out of all that was pre- 
sented to it. His stores of miscella- 
neous knowledge were immense, and 
yet less astonishing than the command 
he had over them. His conversation 
had all the charm of familiarity, with 
all the substantial treasures of know- 
ledge. With this philosophical excel- 
lence of character, be it never forgotten 
that Mr. Watt conjoined the higher 
duties and more exalted attributes of 
sincere but unaffected piety. Express- 
ing his gratitude to Providence for that 
length of days and exemption from iv- 
firmity which rendered the evening of 
his life cheerful and serene, he yielded 
up his soul in the calmest tranquillity, 
and passed, without pang or struggle, 
from the bosom of his family to that 
of his God.” 


Mr. CavenpIsH. 


Bergman was followed by two great 
and contemporary luminaries of clas- 
sical science, Cavendish and Schule ; 
and though each reached the goal of 
distinction, they reached it by very 
different roads, showing the little in- 
fluence of external circumstances upon 
the growth of inherent and vigorous 
genius. Cavendish was a leading per- 
son in the scientific circles of London, 
of noble family and princely influence. 
The latter, of humble origin and with 
limited means, made up for the defi- 
ciencies of place and fortune by zeal 
and economy, and in the retirement of 
a Swedish village, raised a reputation 
that soon extended itself over Europe. 
In private life Cavendish was unambi- 
tious, unassuming, bashful, and re- 
served. He was peevishly impatient 
of the inconveniencies of eminence ; 
he detested flattery, and was uneasy 
under merited praise. He therefore 
shunned general society, and was only 
familiar in a very limited circle of 
friends. There he bore his great facul- 
ties always meekly. His conversation 
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was lively, varied, and instructive; 
upon all subjects of science, he was at 
once luminous and profound, and in 
discussion wonderfully acute. * * 
Cavendish was an enemy to the new 
nomenclature of Chemistry, and was 
fond of foretelling its downfall. He 
disliked all innovations that were not 
rendered absolutely necessary by the 
progress of experiment, and would 
never adopt new opinions, till fully 
and leisurely convinced of the fallacy 
of the old. Though occasionally in 
his company, I scarcely ever knew him 
to take a part of a continued dialogue, 
except at the Royal Society Club, 
where he dined every Thursday till ~ 
within a short time of his death, and 
there he never spoke except to gain or 
give information. 


Mr. TENNANT. 


That the quantity of carbonic acid 
afforded by a grain weight of dia- 
mond, is the same as that yielded by a 
similar quantity of charcoal, is the 
great proof of the identity of those 
apparently dissimilar substances. This 
was demonstrated, in the year 1796, 
by the refined and elegant experiments 
of Mr. Tennant, whose untimely loss 
society has had lately to deplore. Mr. 
Tennant was a profound philosopher, 
and a matchless companion. His learn- 
ing was without pedantry; his wit 
without sarcasm; he was deep but 
always clear; gentle yet never dull. 
To those who knew him not, it is 
scarcely possible to offer an adequate 
representation of his singularly pleas- 
ing and enlightened character. By 
those who enjoyed his acquaintance 
and partook of his social hours, his 
extent of knowledge, his happy and 
unrivalled talent for conversation, his 
harmless but brilliant flashes of merri- 
ment, and all his amiable peculiarities 
can never be forgotten. Mr. Tennant 
was born in Yorkshire in 1761, and 
died at Boulogne (in crossing the draw 
bridge of a fort) in 1815. 


Mr. Ursan, Guilford-st. Jan. 8. 


THE two following letters addressed 
to the famous John George Grevius, 
have never, I believe, appeared in print. 
They are highly interesting, being 
written by the originator of the Delphin 
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edition of the Latin Classics, and as 
showing not only the object which he 
had in view in causing the publica- 
tion of that edition, but also his opi- 
nion of the manner in which his plan 
had been carried into execution. 

The writer, Charles de St. Maure, 
Duke of Montausier,* was appointed 
governor of the Dauphin by Louis 
XIV. and the choice of such a tutor 
for his son has always been a bright 
spot in the chequered character of that 
monarch. Strictly upright, virtuous, 
and severe almost to austerity in his 
own conduct,t the Duke of Montau- 
sier never shrank from speaking the 
truth, not to his royal pupil alone, but 
even to Louis himself, surrounded as 
he might be by a court of fawning 
parasites. Many instances of the 
Duke’s bold frankness are on record. 
Although a soldier, and living at a 
time when high rank was not usually 
adorned with learning, Montausier 
‘was no mean scholar ; he was, besides, 
a friend and patron of men of letters, 
and was in correspondence with many 
of the most learned men in Europe: 
numerous works were dedicated to him, 
among them the Hesiod { of his cor- 
respondent Grevius. 

In 1670, on the death of Picart Per- 
rin, the Duke nominated the celebrated 
Bossuet, then Bishop of Condom, as 
preceptor to the Dauphin, and the 
scarcely less celebrated Huet as sub- 
preceptor. § To the latter he confided 
the execution of a plan, which he 
contemplated so early as 1672, that of 
an edition of the Latin Classics, for the 
use of his royal pupil. The mode in 
which Huet proceeded in the fulfilment 
of the task enjoined him, will be best 
described in his own words : || 

“Dum huic operi Demonstrationis 
Evangelice incumberem, _ succrevit 
aliud, Jaboriosum ipsum quoque et 
diuturnum, ac studios juventuti per- 
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utile, cujus laus omnis atque fructus 
auctori et inventori debetur Montau- 
serio. Nam cum a prima etate priscos 
auctores Latinos lectitasset diligenter, 
lectionis suavitatem et attentionem 
animi duabus potissimum difficultati- 
bus interpellari solere querebatur : 
quarum altera oriretur ex verborum et 
elocutionis obscuritate, altera ex igno- 
ratione rerum antiquarum ; nec facile 
sibi fuisse ad bella proficiscenti Com- 
mentariorum mole sarcinas onerare, 
ideoque inter legendum szpe se ad 
geminum hunc obicem adhesisse ; qui 
si removerentur, jam proclivem fore et 
facilem veterum Scriptorum intelligen- 
tiam, atque adeo studiosorum commo- 
dis preclare consultum iri: quamob- 
rem vehementer optare se, meque ad- 
hortria, ut in curam hanc vellem in- 
cumbere, et eruditos aliquos homines 
seligere, qui veterum scriptorum, quos 
Classicos Gellius appellat, interpreta- 
tione et notis in usum Serenissimi 
Delphini illustrandorum negotium in 
se reciperent ; invitandos eos esse, non 
tanquam mercenarios sordidi et illibe- 
ralis questus auctoramento, sed hono- 
rariis propositis premiis, quibus ex- 
pendendis certo sperare se non defutu- 
Tum magnanimum Regem, suamque 
se ad id operam et interventum polli- 
ceri. Quz cum audissem, Etsi, in- 
quam, paratum mihi lahorem infinitum 
presentio, magnumque temporio dis- 
pendium, nusquam tamen deero, vel 
Principis nostri commodis, vel public 
utilitati. Quoscunque ergo in studiis 
humanitatis optime versatos, et in ve- 
terum auctorum lectione exercitatos, 
vel noveram ipse, vel ex aliorum relatu 
audiveram, accersivi, sigillatim iis ex- 
plicavi propositum opus, et ad suam 
Serenissimo Delphino commodandam 
operam satis quidem per se animatos 
strenue excitavi. Atque ea sane equis 
accepta sunt animis, et, ut in rem ab- 
jecta omni cunctatione conferrentur, 





* He was born in 1620, and in his youth was known as the Baron de Salles: in 
1644 he was created Marquis of Montausier, and in 1664 Duke of the same place, 
and Peer of France. The Duke’s wife was the well-known Julie d’Angennes de 
Rambouillet, and it was for her that he caused the celebrated Guirlande de Julie to 
be written. Huet gives an amusing account of this volume (Comm. de Rebus suis, 
p- 293) ; of which a full bibliographical description is given by De Bure. 

t+ He was said to be the prototype of the Misanthrope of Moliére. 


t Printed at Amsterdam in 1667. 


§ Huet’s own expressions would lead us to suppose that he was of equal rank with 


Bossuet. 


|| P. D. Huetii Comm. de rebus ad eum pertinentibus. Amst. 1718, p. 286. 
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valde eos sum cohortatus. Ergo de- 
cimo quinto quoque die recurrebam 
Lutetiam : conveniebant illi statis horis 
apud me; pensum suum exhibebat 
unusquisque, mihique cognoscendum, 
estimandum, dijudicandum propone- 
bat.” 

After giving an account of the oppo- 
sition which he encountered respect- 
ing the indexes, Huet adds, 

“Sed pervici tamen, nec destiti 
4tre ciere viros, Martemque accendere 
cantu, quoad de Serenissimi Delphini 
nuptiis agi coeptum est. Tunc enim 
conticuerunt litere ille aulice, qua- 
rum impense plusquam ducenties mille 
libris steterunt. Quamvis autemomnis 
a me adhibita est diligentia in selegen- 
dis perspecte tantum doctrine viris, 
quibus veterum Auctorum commenta- 
riis instrueundorum cura demandare- 
tur, nonnulli tamen, vel levius quam 
putabam tincti literis, vel impatientes 
laboris, quam mihi commoverant ex- 
spectationem suifefellerunt; (quidenim 
dissimulem ?) adeo ut nequaquam par 
fuit operum omnium dignitas. Nec 
mirum sane in hunc juvenum nume- 
rum, tum primum suam_ periclitan- 
tium industriam, irrepsisse nonnullos 
ex inferiori eruditorum gradu, qui ea 
se posse docere alios crederent, que 
nondum satis ipsi didicissent : nimio 
plus enim arrogare sibi etatis hujus 
vitium est.” 

It will be seen that Montausier 
entertained a much lower opinion of 
the work than did Huet, and we can- 
not suppose him to be actuated by any 
affectation of modesty as an author or 
editor, for such he was not. Posterity 
has confirmed his opinion. Had these 
letters been brought to light a few years 
since, it is not probablethat the Delphin 
editions would have been selected as 
the basis of a republication of the 
Latin Classics, nor that any occasion 
would have been given for the caustic 
but just note of the (now Right Rev.) 
Quarterly Reviewer (Q.R. vol. xxii. p. 
303, note.) The volume in which 
these letters are contained, belonged 
to the late Rev. Dr. Burney of Green- 
wich; on the purchase of his collec- 
tions by Parliament in 1818, it was 
deposited in the British Museum. 

J. H. 


Ce 15 Mars, 1676, a St. Germain. 
La lenteur des imprimeurs, qui tra- 
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vaillent aux auteurs sur lesquels on 
fait des notes pour Monseigneur ie 
Dauphin, est cause, Monsieur, que 
j’ay esté si longtems a faire reponse a 
diverses de vos lettres, parceque j’at- 
tendois a vous envoyer ces auteurs avec 
ma lettre. En voicy donc enfin sept 
de ces auteurs,* en attendant les au- 
tres que je vous envoye. Vous, dont 
le savoir est eminent, et les autres 
doctes n’y trouverez pas votre conte, 
car ils sont faits pour des ignorans, et 
non pas pour dessavans. Entrés donc, 
je vous prie, dans nétre dessein, qui 
est de donner tous les auteurs anciens 
de la langue Latine si intelligible, par 
des gloses et des notes familiéres, que 
les enfans puissent les entendre, sans 
le secours de leurs precepteurs, ny des 
autres commentateurs. On ne s’est 
point piqué d’y apporter des choses 
nouvelles, des eruditions rares et re- 
cherchées, et des corrections tirées des 
manuscrits ; on y explique simplement 
et nettement le sens du texte, et on y 
ajoute ce qui est necessaire 4 savoir 
de Fables, d’Histoires, de Coutumes 
anciennes, de Géographie, etc. Si ceux 
qui ont travaillé ont réussi a cela, ils 
ont atteint nétre but. On a ajouté 
des indices, qui seront trés-utiles, par- 
ceque ce sont des espéces de Concor- 
dances ; et il n’y aura pas un mot 
dans la langue Latine, qu’on ne sache 
de quels auteurs il sera, et combien de 
fois il s’en sera servi. Faites moy la 
grace, Monsieur, de me mander votre 
avis fidélement et sincérement sur tout 
cela. Si nous avions trouvé d’excel- 
lens ouvriers, je croy que l’ouvrage 
auroit esté trés utile au public, mais 
il a fallu se servir de ceux qui se sont 
presenté, ainsi nous n’avons pas choisi. 
Je vous rends un million de graces de 
tout mon coeur du Panégyrique de 
Pline, que vous m’avez envoyé. Je 
ne say qui me l’a apporté, car je n’ay 
point veu ce Monsieur Velthusius, 
dont vous me parliez dans deux de 
vos lettres. S’il ft venu a moy je luy 
eussé rendu tous les services que 
j’eusse pu en votre considération, tout 
ce que vous me recommandez m’étant 
fort considérable. 

J’auray bien de la joye quand je 





* Probably the following : — Florus ; 
Sallustius ; both printed in 1674; Calli- 
machus ; Corn. Nepos; Vell. Paterculus ; 
Pheedrus ; Terentius ; all printed in 1675. 
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verray votre Ciceron; et un auteur de 
cette importance, partant de vos mains, 
et illustré par vous, doit aussi estre 
une chose admirable. Il ne faut pas 
attendre pour le donner que la paix 
soit faite, car ce terme seroit un peu 
trop longue. Ce seroit une chose bien 
souhaitable que ce courageux libraire, 
dont vous me parlez, donnat en un 
corps tous les ouvrages de Meursius, 
et de Saumaise, s’il y vouloit joindre 
ceux de Grotius, il rendroit un grand 
service 4 la republique des lettres. 
N’oubliez pas, je vous prie, de me 
faire savoir ce que vous avez eu la 
bonté de debourser pour moy pour les 
opuscules de Meursius, & fin que je 
mette ordre qu’on vous en rembourse. 
Aimez moy toujours, et soyez assuré 
de l’affection, de l’estime, et de la 
considération extrémes que j’ay pour 
vous. MonTavsizER. 
M. Grevius. 


Le 27 Fevrier, 1683, a Versailles, 


J’ay receu, Monsieur, deux de vos 
lettres, l’une du mois d’Octobre, et 
V’autre du mois de Novembre derniers. 
Je ne vous y ay pas fait réponse plu- 
tost, parceque j’attendois le retour 
d’Hortemels, qui a tardé trés longtems, 
et l’arrivée des paquets de livres, dont 
vous l’aviez chargé, qui ne sont encore 
venus que longtems aprés luy, de sorte 
que je ne les ay receus que depuis fort 
peu de tems. Je vous remercie de tout 
mon cceur des temoignages d’amitié 
que vous me donnez. Je voudrois 
bien les meriter, par quelque service 
essentiel, et non pas par de simples 
paroles qui ne sauroient jamais expri- 
mer les sentimens d’estime et de con- 
sidération que j’ay pour vous. Je vous 
rends grace aussi, Monsieur, du beau 
Justin que vous m’avez envoyé ; tout 
ce que'vous donnez au public est excel- 
lent, et j’attends avec impatience les 
autres ouvrages que vous me faites 
esperer: je recevray entre autres avec 
beaucoup de joye celuy de Meursius 
que vous voulez me dédier, parce qu’- 
encore que,je ne le mérite pas, je ne 
laisse pas d’estre bien aise qu’un 
homme aussi estimable que vous te- 
moigne au public, que je ne le suis pas 
indifferent. Je vous suis aussi fort 
obligé des Poémes de M. Francius, et 
du livre de M. Binzus; car c’est de 
vous que je les tiens; je vous conjure 
pourtant d’en —— ces deux Mes- 
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sieurs de ma part et de leur dire que 
ce que j’ay lu de leurs ouvrages m’a 
donné beaucoup de satisfaction. 

J’ay parcouru tout le Cathalogue de 
la bibliothéque du pauvre M. Heinsius, 
dont je regrette tous les jours le digne 
possesseur. Comme vousm’avez mandé 
que si j’en voulois quelques livres, vous 
voudriez bien prendre le soin de les 
acheter, je vous envoie un mémoire de 
ceux que je voudrois; il est un peu 
grand. Mais je vous supplie, Mon- 
sieur, de ne travailler 4 les avoir qu’- 
autant que cela ne vous incommodera 
point; d’ailleurs il n’y en a point que 
je veuille si le prix monte trop haut; 
s’il est raisonnable, je veux bien ceux 
dont je vous envoye le mémoire. Je 
n’en ay point marqué aucun des ceuvres 
de Meursius, parceque vous savez celles 
que j’ay, et que je voudrois toutes les 
autres. Faites moy la faveur de me 
mander bientost la voye par laquelle 
vous voulez que je vous envoye l’argent 
nécessaire pour cette emplette, a fin 
que je vous le fasse tenir au plutost, et 
& peu prés la somme & quoy cela sa 
pourra monter. S’il y a encore d’au- 
tres livres nouveaux, ou de ceux dont 
vous me parlez, ou d’autres venus 4 
vostre connoissance, depuis vos lettres, 
vous me ferez plaisir de les joindre 4 
ceux-icy. J’attens, Monsieur, de vous 
envoyer Festus, que je puisse vous 
lenvoyer avec plusieurs autres que je 
vous destine sur les quels on travaille 
pour Monseigneur le Dauphin ; on me 
fait esperer qu’ils seront bientost 
achevés d’imprimer. Mais les impri- 
meurs de France sont aussi lents et 
aussi menteurs que ceux de Hollande. 

J’espére vous envoyer quatorze ou 
quinze volumes de ces ouvrages, qui 
ne sont pas pour jes savans, l’intention 
qu’on a eve n’estant que de faire en- 
tendre ces auteurs @ de jeunes gens 
sortis du collége. 

Je vous envoye une lettre pour M. 
Crucius, qui m’a fait la faveur de m’é- 
crire en son nom, et en celuy des autres 
hériteurs de M. Heinsius. Je vous 
prie de Ja luy faire rendre et d’exhorter 
ces Messieurs @ faire imprimer les 
ceuvres de leur excellent parent. 

Adieu, Monsieur, conservez moy 
toute l’amitié que vous m’avez pro- 
mise, et croyez que nul ne vous estime 
et ne vous considere plus que je fais, 
car rien n’est plus véritable. 

MonrTavsiER. 
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Philosophy of Manufactures, &c. 
Andrew Ure, M.D. 1835. 


THE great advantage England pos- 
sesses over other countries in manufac- 
tures, is owing to her coal, iron, 
capital, and skill; and Dr. Ure thinks 
her present supremacy may be main- 
tained, if her industry is correctly 
and skilfully directed. The total sum 
of agriculturists is 1,243,057, being 
only 80 per cent. of the adult males 
employed in manufactures, arts, and 
trades. In 1770, the annual con- 
suption of cotton in British manufac- 
ture was under 4 millions of pounds 
weight. In 1834, the consumption 
was 270 millions. Dr. Ure remarks 
that there appears something capri- 
cious in the topographical distribu- 
tion of manufactures. There is as 
cheap fuel, as good a seaport, as abun- 
dant a population at Edinburgh as at 
Glasgow: yet, with the slight excep- 
tion of a few large factories at Aber- 
deen, and one at New Perth, the Scotch 
cotton manufacture is entirely confined 
to Glasgow. Perhaps the energy of 
one capitalist determines a situation, 
and overcomes the disadvantages of 
site. Aberdeen has no coals; Edin- 
burgh is close to a large coal-field. 
Again; It has been found impossible 
by the “‘ Glasgow bodies” to transfer 
to themselves the peculiar fabrics of 
Manchester; and, vice versa, the 
Manchester people have made many 
efforts to naturalize the muslin trade 
of Glasgow and Paisley; but never 
with any advantage. Jt is not pre- 
tended that the same quality of goods 
could not be made indifferently at 
either of these emporia; but they 
could not be made at the same cost. 
Each of them endeavours to out- 
strip the other in reducing prices; 
but both have benefited by the fall in 
the price of the raw material and of 
the machinery. American - cotton- 
wool, which was twenty years ago 
1s. 6d. a pound, is now 7d. Besides, 
our machinery has fallen in price; a 
machine which would cost 30/. in 
Manchester, would cost 84/. in Ameri- 
ca; a dozen of spindles which would 
cost 4s. here, would cost 14s. 6d, 

Gent. Maa. Vor. V. 
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there. The factory system (Dr. Ure 
says) has not extended North beyond 
Aberdeen. The manufacture of wool- 
len 50 years since was the great staple 
of the country. It was five times as 
great as the cotton trade ; but in 1822, 
while the woollen exports did not 
amount to more than 6,000,0001., the 
cottoa rose to 33,337,0001. Mr. Hus- 
kisson said that the real value of cot- 
ton goods consumed at home amounted 
to 32,000,0001.: of these not more 
than 6,000,000. were invested in the 
raw material, and the remaining 
26,000,000. went to the profit of the 
capitalist, and the income of the per- 
sons employed in the manufacture. 
Here we will transcribe a passage in 
Dr. Ure’s Work, p. 107 :— 


‘* A great truth is here taught the na- 
tions of mankind. When they remove 
the restrictions and burdens from any 
particular branch of industry, they afford 
relief not only to the amount of the tax 
remitted, but lay the foundation for com- 
mercial enterprise to an extent of bene- 
fit impossible to foresee. We may ask 
any man who has attentively considered 
the resources of this country, whether, if 
the restrictions had not been taken off the 
manufacture of cotton, this country could 
possibly have made the gigantic efforts it 
did during the late long war with the 
world, or could now pay the interest of 
the debt contracted during the war? We 
may also ask whether the number of per- 
sons employed in this manufacture, to 
the amount probably of a million and 
a half, whose wants are supplied in re- 
turn for their labor, does not afford more 
real encouragement to the agriculture of 
the country, than any regulation for keep- 
ing up artificial prices could possibly ef- 
fect. It is to the increasing wealth of the 
manufacturing population and the progress 
of creative industry, and not to artificial 
regulations for creating high prices, that 
this country must look, not only for re- 
lief from its present burdens, but for the 
power of making fresh exertions whenever 
her position may demand them. The 
relief claimed for agriculture by the landed 
aristocracy, cannot be given by any arti- 
ficial measures, either to it or any other 
mode of occupation. It can flow only 
from the undisturbed and increasing in- 
dustry of the people.”’ 


We agree with the author in what 
2M 
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he says against artificial means to ele- 
vate prices; but still, we cannot see 
in what way the prosperity of the 
manufacturer is to assist the fallen 
agriculturist, except Dr. Ure means, 
by creating such a mass of wealth as 
to relieve us from the weight of debt. 
This, however, is very distant and 
problematical, seeing at present we 
cannot support even a small sink- 
ing-fund, and not taking future wars 
into account: besides, if prices are 
to arise from wealth created by com- 
mercial industry, in that very rise is 
the first cause of their future decline ; 
seeing that their prosperity has one 
of its bases founded on the low price of 
agricultural produce. Mr. Muntz says, 
if you add 5 per cent. to your present 
prices, you stop the current of your 
mannfacturing enterprise. The manu- 
facturers are also wishing for (which 
is, in other words, considering their 
advantage bound up with) a still 
lower price of corn, than that which 
now is ruining the agriculturists, and 
calling for free trade in that arti- 
cle. Manufactures are acknowledged 
to be now steadily and securely 
flourishing; but, simultaneously, agri- 
culture is as much depressed. How 
is agriculture then to he benefited by 
the manufacturer, however rich and 
flourishing he may be; when, under 
a free trade, he may leave the home 
market, and get his corn from Po- 
land, flour from America, or else- 
where: or, which is the same thing, 
import so much as to force English 
corn down to the level of the Polish 
price. How are manyfacturers to assist 
the agriculturist ?— by raising prices as 
their wealth accumulates ? But already 
the country is filled with wealth, and 
the prices are lower than when its 
capital and revenue were not of half 
the amount. The assistance a pro- 
gressively flourishing and increasing 
manufacturing population would give 
to agriculture, appears to us clear and 
certain, as Jong as they depend on 
that home agriculture for their supply : 
but if they do not, and under a free- 
trade system, why the agriculture of 
England would not be benefited by 
them in the same proportion as the 
agriculture of the other corn-growing 
countries of Europe. Though the 
fruitful waters of manufacturing pros- 
perity overflowed their banks, instead 
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of being carried into empty reservoirs 
of the agricultural interest at home, 
they would be diffused through more 
distant and numerous channels. But 
what increases the prosperity of other 
countries, increases ours (it is said). 
True—as a general axiom; but not 
unexceptionably true: for that price 
which would well remunerate a Polish 
cultivator, would starve an English 
one. What then are the interests to 
be considered? Three: The manu- 
facturing, including the commercial ; 
2. The agricultural; 3. The funded 
proprietor. The last is paid by a 
tax on the industry and profits of the 
two former. This tax of 28 mil- 
lions, or whatever it is, diminishes so 
much the profits, and takes from the 
capital of the other two classes; or, 
in other words, it obliges them to add 
so much more to the price of their 
products as will cover this demand. 
Now, the agriculturist asserts, that he 
cannot pay these taxes out of his pre- 
sent prices; and therefore he urges 
some measure by which prices may be 
raised, to enable him to meet these 
burdens by his increased returns. 
The manufacturer, whose interest to 
the nation is of equal importance, then 
rises to oppose this; asserting, what 
you give in price to the farmer, you 
take from him; you oblige him to 
raise his prices to cover his increased 
expenses; ‘‘and thus raising our prices, 
we are undersold by our continental 
rivals, who, being taxed in less pro- 
portion, can offer their goods to the 
open market of the world at a lower 
price.”’ Thus it seems that the difficulty 
at last resolves itself into the amount 
of taxation, which if it is lessened to 
one interest (the agricultural), im- 
mediately is supposed to fall in the 
same proportion taken from him on 
the manufacturer. But this taxation 
cannot materially be lessened or re- 
moved ; and all attempts to effect this, 
further than by prudential and econo- 
mical reduction of annual expenditure, 
are dishonourable and dishonest, and 
therefore never could be of permanent 
and real service. The common argu- 
ment against the fundholders is void 
of truth: they never lent their money 
in paper to be paid only in paper; 
they lent their money on this under- 
standing—that as soon as the war 
terminated, they were to be paid in 


. 
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gold. The fundholder is receiving 
nothing but what he contemplated and 
what the Government pledged itself 
that he should receive. Hence the 
taxation to pay this debt is, for the 
present, irremoveable without a super- 
abundant national capital to pay it off. 
But, in the meanwhile, this is as diffi- 
cult and dangerous a position for a 
country to be placed in, as it is for an 
individual to be so much in debt, as 
to be always at the furthest edge of 
his resources. It is obvious, if the cir- 
cumstances are true which are stated, 
one interest, the agricultural, must 
rapidly decline, if not ultimately 
perish ; for it is absurd to talk, as the 
Edinburgh Review does, of savings by 
improvements carrying the agricultu- 
rist through such a tremendous de- 
pression as the present. Besides, in 
many of the corn-growing counties in 
England, as in Suffolk and Norfolk, 
the very improvements now suggested 
as new by the reviewer, have been 
long ago adopted; and in such old 
and long cultivated corn-countries as 
these are, very little: saviny could be 
effected by any improved system of 
agriculture, or even by closer habits of 
living: and if they speak of the re- 
moval of tithes, or the commutation 
essentially benefiting the farmer, i. e. 
benefiting him more than by substi- 
tuting a certain money-payment or 
corn-payment for one that is now un- 
certain, inasmuch as the owner of the 
tithes can nowalter their nominal value 
at his option, or materiaily injure the 
farmer by removing the tithable pro- 
duce from it; if they mean the farmer 
to derive more benefit than this, that 
he can then more securely lay out his 
capital on his farm, why then they 
must imply that he is to gain, by an 
advantageous bargain, by the lossto the 
owner of the tithes ; but, as the clergy 
are the general owners, and as their 
property, individually, is very small, 
such an alteration would unjustly 
benefit one, at nearly the ruin of the 
other. 

To speak of the difficulties of agri- 
culture being adjusted by a reduction 
of rents, is delusive. Rents have been 
universally reduced from 20 to 40 per 
cent, except, perhaps, in small occu- 
pations, or where attorneys or trades- 
men, or small capitalists are the pro- 
prietors ; but at present prices, which 
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prices the manufacturer still thinks 
too high, no rental is really raised 
from the land, the profits being ab- 
sorbed by the expenses. 

This then appears the situation of 
the country. The manufacturer can 
only live and compete with his foreign 
rivals by present low prices. The 
agriculturists can only live by their 
prices being raised, or by taxation 
being diminished; but the manufac- 
turer will not consent to one, nor the 
Sundholder to the other. Under these 
circumstances we can see no further 
than this—that neither the agricultural 
nor the manufacturing interest can be 
ruined without its ruin extending to 
the other ; without the whole consti- 
tution of the country ‘falling into 
anarchy and wretchedness, through 
discontent and distress: nor can the 
energies of the country be relaxed 
without diminishing its power and 
station among the other nations of 
Europe; her rivals, emulators, aud 
enemies in trade and commerce; for 
if England remains stationary while 
the other European nations are in- 
creasing in activity, enterprise, and 
wealth, she must sink into an inferior 
order, and her foreign possessions, 
her commercial prosperity, her wealth 
and greatness—all must perish ! 

In our private opinion we side with 
none of the contending parties. We 
cannot look with satisfaction or tran- 
quillity at the fast increasing masses 
of our manufacturing population, de- 
pending, as they assert they do, for 
bread on a trifling per centage of prices ; 
and already assuming, as at the late 
dinner at Birmingham, a tone and 
language of threat to the Government, 
and a resolution to have recourse to 
physical force if their wishes are not 
agreed to. Twice has Mr. Attwood 
threatened the Government, with his 
armies of artisans who were to assem- 
ble at his call, if his and his party’s 
views were not carried by that Govern- 
ment into effect. Look also at the 
language and temper of Mr. Ebenezer 
Elliott’s Corn-law Rhymes, and third 
volume of Poems, for specimens of the 
disposition and tone of this branch of 
the community. If such are the feel- 
ings of Mr. Elliott, an educated and 
gifted man, what must be those of the 
low, violent, and ignorant class >— 
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To bea crown’d and sceptred Curse, that makes 

Immortal worms !--aWolf, that feasts on souls ! 

One of the names which Vengeance whips 
with snakes, 

Whose venom cannot die !—a king of Gouis! 

Whose drink is blood ! To be changed as owls. 

Still calling darkness light, and winter spring. 

To be a tiger-king, whose mercy growls. 

To be of meanest things, the vilest thing : 

Throw aspics before asps! What grub would 
be a King ? 


Speaking of the proprietors of land, 
Mr. Elliott says,— 
* He is accursed!’ said the Prince of Hell, 
And like a Phidian statue mountain vast 
Stooping from rocks, black, yet unquenchable, 
The full shade of his faded glory cast 
Over the blackness of black fire aghast, 
Black-burning seas, that ever black will burn. 
He is accursed! and while Hell shall last, 
Him and his prayer Heaven’s marble roof shall 

spurn, {millions mourn ! 

Who curs’d the blessed food, and bade Earth’s 


At p. 124 we meet with the follow- 
ing effusion :— 
Wallowing in wealth, and yet an almoner, 
Shark goes not to the workhouse for his pay, 
But wrings his bread-tax from the labourer ; 
Then to the treadmill takes his righteous way 
To see his victim vagabonds, display 
Their British virtues ; but he never treads. 
In vain the merchant pleads for leave to sell— 
In vain for leave to toil the labourer pleads— 
In vain to Shark of ruin’d trade we tell. 
Ch! for a Law to purge this Demon’s hell, 
And cast out fiends ! or teach the nuisance vile 
He must not make the general loss his gain ; 
Or whip him naked through the bankrupt Isle. 
That he may reap some portion of the pain 
With which he sours our hearths, and so re- 

strain 

His devilish appetite for famine’s tears. 

‘This is the portrait Mr. Elliott 
draws of the English landlords, col- 
lectively ; and then he ends :— 

O! wholesale dealers in waste, want, and war ! 
Would that your deeds were written !—and 
___ they are 
Written, and grav’d, on minds and hearts 
oppress’d !— 
Stamp’d deep, and blood-burnt in, o’er realms 
oppress’d. 
Hurrah! for bread-taxed England! 

Coming back to prose, and to better 
temper and better feelings than are here 
exhibited by the Sheffield poet,—as we 
cannot look with quiet anticipations at 
either the safety or the perpetuity of 
our manufacturing interest, (for would 
not its increasing wealth bear within 
it the seeds of its own decay, unless 
attended by extraordinary and pecu- 
liar advantages ?) nor agree with them 
in their views of its almost indefinite 
increase, and its boundless wealth and 
prosperity ;—so we differ also from the 
agriculturists in their views of recalling 
their departed prosperity by an artifi- 
cial elevation of prices: believing it to 
be very disadvantageous to a nation to 
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have a national scale of prices perma- 
nently fixed higher than her neighbours 
and competitors: and also believing 
that in a state of peace it is impossible 
to maintain such a scale; and not 
agreeing that the agriculturist can be 
relieved by what may be called -the 
economical system of the Edinburgh 
Review ;—we find ourselves wedged 
fast in the horns of a dilemma; and, 
after twisting and turning in all di- 
rections, can only see one hope of 
escape from our entire circle of diffi- 
culty—by sacrificing sufficient of the 
capital of the country, to pay off at 
least half of the National Debt: which 
would leave us certainly on an equali 
in a financial point of view, wit 
France and other European countries ; 
considering the relative proportion of 
the debts, and the wealth of the re- 
spective countries. This capital is 
mortgaged upon all national honour 
and faith to the public creditors; this 
they have a right to; what we should 
lose of the amount of capital, would 
be repaid by increased activity and 
enterprise, by an improved trade, and 
by that general content and satisfaction 
that arise from a conviction that our 
industry will ensure us a fair profit, 
and that all classes of the community 
are placed on a fair level ground of 
competition with each other. To ex- 
emplify great things by small: this 
was exactly the case with the brewers 
in England, when the tax was taken 
from beer, and houses were licensed 
for private sale. They considered that 
25 per cent. was at one blow taken 
from their capital ; they had 752. worth 
of property, in lieu of 1007. They made 
up their minds to it; and began, as it 
were, afresh, on that reduced capital, 
to make fresh profits by the unwearied 
application of industry and skill. 

Mr. Coleridge’s views of taxation, 
as given us in his Conversations, are 
singular for a man of his understand- 
ing and knowledge. He looked on 
taxation, as merely taking money from 
one man to give to another, as applied 
to a home-debt like ours; and there- 
fore he could not see the ill effects 
arising from it. But there is great 


difference between a man using his 
own money, and the government spend- 
ing it for him; national expenditure, 
in great measure, is applied to things 
that are not productive—as to armies, 
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navies, &c. there is a constant expen- 
diture, and no profitable (speaking 
commercially) return. Money used by 
the individual is spent on that which 
will produce an increase from it: the 
money spent by government is like the 
money on which you keep your foot- 
man—it goes without return ; the mo- 
ney spent by the individual (speaking, 
of course, of money employed) is like 
the wages you give the labourer, who 
is employed in bringing you interest 
for it. To this is to be added, the ne- 
cessary inequality of taxation to a pro- 
digious extent; where those pay, to 
whom paying is difficult; and those 
escape lightly, who could easily bear 
the weight: and this second argument 
enters into the third: that it is very 
prejudicial to all relations of our fo- 
reign intercourse. For these reasons, 
therefore, it would be most wise, per- 
haps necessary, to reduce the amount 
of our large debt ; and if any one can 
point out the means by which it can 
be done in fairness to all parties, with- 


out obliquely defrauding, or openly. 


cheating the creditor, and without 
pressing too heavily on the property 
or industry of the other classes, he will 
be a great benefactor to his country. 
We have been taken away by these 
considerations from Dr. Ure’s book; 
but, we hope, only to let our readers 
peruse it, in its cwn pages; for it 
abounds with knowledge of the sub- 
ject, perfectly understood, well ar- 
ranged, and clearly and pleasantly de- 
livered. If Dr. Ure sees through the 
matters we have mentioned more clearly 
than we do, we should attend to his 
opinions gladly and with great respect. 
With regard to his argument, on which 
he dwells, as to the advantage which 
the landlord has over the manufactu- 
rer, as a purchaser and seller, which 
he places in a light so invidiously 
strong—what is the result at last of 
both their dealings?—that the landlord 
makes two or three per cent. of his 
property, and that the manufacturer 
makes, we suppose, full as large as 
what is generally thought in trade to 
be a compensation for the adventure ; 
a per centage that, in a certain time, 
ensures him wealth. The argument, 
as Dr. Ure puts it, appears strong and 
conclusive against the landlords; but 
the fact is, that the disadvantages of 
the manufacturer are compensated by 
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the larger profit he originally set on 


‘his commodities: as in manufactures 


there is not, at present, a competition 
so strong as to bring down all prices 
to their very lowest possible item of 
profit: a few years ago, at the time 
that Arkwright, and Sir Robert Peel, 
and others, made their large fortunes, 
the profits must have been very great ; 
for all manufactures, if not a monopoly, 
are a pollopoly, necessarily (as re- 
quiring that skill and capital, which 
only a few have to bring to market) ; 
and therefore such prices were set on 
products, as produced, under all the 
disadvantages mentioned, princely for- 
tunes. 

It is often repeated, in and out of the 
Senate, that the interests of agriculture 
and manufactures are one and the same 
—feeling the same prosperity, and de- 
clining under the same adverse circum- 
stances. This is true, supposing that 
there was nothing to interrupt or per- 
plex the progress of each; but when 
other interests intervene, this concord 
may be disturbed:—this disturbing 
cause is, principally, Taxation ; and it 
is clear that agriculture cannot exist 
under the taxation which manufactures 
can bear. If the taxation were light, 
the low price of corn which assisted 
the manufacturer would also satisfy 
the landlord; and they would proceed 
with a happy reciprocity of interest. 
Dr. Ure, the Edinburgh reviewer, and 
many members of the Senate, have re- 
proached the agriculturists with their 
corn-laws, and asserted that they have 
been ruinous to the very interests which 
they were intended to protect; and 
that, without them, the profits of the 
landlord would have been larger and 
more secure. Yet to this, the last Edin- 
burgh Review has added, not very con- 
sistently we think, that the manufac- 
turers are now silent on the subject, 
because, from the low price of corn, 
the corn laws are inoperative; but if, 
from bad seasons, they were again to 
rise into action,—the country would 
demand their abolition: but if the 
corn-laws have not assisted the agri- 
culturist, how would he have been in 
a more prosperous state without them ? 
Why, we suppose it would be answered, 
by the rise of prices on the Continent, 
following up the demand which Eng- 
land would make for a supply: as in 
common trade, if a demand for any ar- 
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ticle suddenly arises, the price of that 
article is advanced. But, as we believe 
Mr. Muntz observed, would the demand 
of only 20 millions of people, coming 
into the general Europeanand American 
markets for an addition (for that is all,) 
to their own growth, occasion a per- 
manent or progressive rise in a market 
which has commonly to supply 200 or 
300 millions of people—the population 
of Europe? Supposing such a demand 
did’ act instantly on prices, it is be- 
cause the markets would be unpre- 
pared, and that much fertile land is 
out of tillage. Such land could to an 
immense extent, be supplied to meet 
this new customer; and we cannot 
see in any way, that any advancement 
of prices on the Continent would fol- 
low the opening of our ports, after the 
first or second year. Assuredly, it is 
not in this way that the manufactu- 
rers interpret the law; free trade, and 
cheap bread, they consider as synony- 
mous. We certainly do consider the 
corn laws at the present time as of no 
value to the agriculturist; nor for the 
future: nor are they, therefore, worth 
his consideration. We believe the 


power of the manufacturer, trader, &c. 


with his friend the political economist, 
would break through them by main 
force. As long as a constant increase 
of wealth is necessary to the wants of 
the State, so long must Government 
promote the interests, and often yield 
to the demands, of the manufacturer, 
on whon it relies for that wealth : and 
if it does not, then comes one of the 
Birmingham meetings; then come 
speeches intended to alarm or overawe 
Government; then come threats to 
bring the brute force of numbers to 
effect their purpose, and all the wild 
prognostics of turbulence and anarchy. 
The invectives that have been used 
against the House of Lords, are an ut- 
ter and detestable disgrace to those 
who have pronounced them; the lan- 
guage used towards the Throne, cow- 
ardly, base, and unconstitutional. 

We fear these two great interests, 
of Agriculture and Manufactures, must 
soon come into fatal collision, unless 
Government will take on itself the of- 
fice which it ought before to have as- 
sumed; not of endeavouring to parry 
or avert the demands, and put aside 
the complaints of a great declining in- 
terest of the country; but of coming 
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forward of itself to state the causes, 
and: propose the remedy. It is said, 
it is not in the power of Government 
to effect this :—we grant it is not in its 
power by artificial methods of raising 
prices, to relieve one interest at the 
expense of another; but if one impor- 
tant member of the Constitution is. in 
a state of disease and decay, it is surely 
in its power, by an adjustment of in- 
terests, and by a mutual sacrifice, to 
reduce the inequalities which at pre- 
sent subsist. Either it must do that, 
or it must presume that the difficulties 
of agriculture are aggravated or are 
temporary. We do not believe either ; 
and if they are not temporary, and 
are not relieved, then of necessity 
must at last come the still greater sa- 
crificee to the whole community and 
constitution, consequent on the de- 
struction of its agricultural interest, 
the ruin of the proprietors and tenants, 
the dislocation of the different orders 
connected with it, and after a perfect 
revolution of property, the transfer of 
the land to others. Could a country 
pass through this, without utter ruin 
to all other interests ? We believe, and 
fully, that the Government is most 
anxious to relieve agriculture ; for it is 
an absurdity to suppose that a man 
does not seek to relieve himself; but 
we also believe it is willing to pro- 
crastinate—to seek time—to hope it 
will right itself—to think its depres- 
sion temporary, as we see one of the 
Judges asserted upon the bench—and 
to go on without at once confronting 
the danger, as long as it can. This 
we think unwise and unsafe: inas- 
much as every day this long- protracted 
adversity,—these unremedied calami- 
ties,—occasion a growing mass of dis- 
content and alienation among some, 
and a reckless and angry defiance 
among others, most dangerous while 
it exists, and most difficult to satisfy 
and sooth. 

We now conclude, having freely 
given our opinion on a subject that is 
not altogether in the common line of 
our consideration; but which has 
forced itself upon us by its urgency 
and extreme importance. If what we 
have advanced is wrong, we shall be 
most happy to be convinced of error; 
if it is too gloomy, we shall be de- 
lighted to see our prospects brightened ; 
but if it should be said, that we have 
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proposed nothing that is new, nor re- 
moved any difficulty, nor facilitated 
any arrangement that had not been 
previously considered—to this we fully 
agree. We know our inability—non 
nostrum est tantas componere lites— 
we look to far wiser and more expe- 
rienced minds than our own, 


Nunc manibus rapidis opus est, nunc 
Arte Magistra. 


Memorials of Oxford, Nos. 33, 34, 35, 
36, 37, 38. Oxford, Svo. 


TWO volumes of this elegant and 
spirited publication, which have been 
completed, have passed under review 
in our Magazine. The third and last 
volume, now in progress, is by no 
means behind its predecessors; the 
numbers now lying before us, which 
comprise three colleges, Trinity, St. 
John’s, and Jesus ; with St. Aldate’s, 
St. Ebbe’s, and St. Thomas’s parishes, 
and the Bodleian Library; are equal, 
in regard to embellishment and de- 
scription, to any of the earlier ‘‘ Me- 
morials.”’ 

The volume appropriately com- 
mences with a new era in the acade- 
mical history, the foundation of col- 
leges by private munificence, after the 
disgraceful seizure of church property 
which was made by Henry VIII. at 
the general dissolution of monasteries. 
How nobly might some of the larger 
monastic establishments, which in the 
darker ages had formed the secure 
retreats and nurseries of learning, have 
been made to serve the same noble pur- 
poses under the new Establishment ; 
but unhappily, the rapacity of the vul- 
tures who surrounded the principal 
tyrant, left no opportunity to turn the 
confiscated property to so good an 
account. . 

In some few instances, individual 
exertion of the most noble and disin- 
terested kind supplied the deficiency 
which the indiscriminate suppression 
of all institutions in the least connected 
with the monastic orders, left so ap- 
parent. 


‘¢ Among the various instances of spo- 
liation, which disgraced the cause of the 
Reformation, nothing appears more arbi- 
trary than the entire suppression of Dur- 
ham College; one half of its members 
consisting of lay scholars: but, because 
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the other lialf were Benedictine monks, 
and it was originally founded as.a nursery 
for the Benedictine Priory at Durham, by 
a kind of constructive argument it was 
condemned to dissolution, and its reve- 
nues transferred to the Dean and Chapter 
of Durham. The site and buildings, how- 
ever, were rescued from demolition.” 


This ancient foundation, so unjustly 
dissolved, was the parent of the pre- 
sent Trinity College; Sir Thos. Pope 
purchased the site and buildings, 20th 
Feb. 1554-5, of the individuals who 
had obtained a grant of them from the 
Crown, and he founded the College 
dedicated to the ‘‘ Holy and Undivided 
Trinity,” which still exists. 

The munificent founder, it will be 
recollected, was the individual to whose 
custody Elizabeth, afterwards Queen 
of England, was committed during the 
reign of Mary; and the plan of study 
which the founder laid down for the 
guidance of his future scholars, was 
inspected and approved by the Queen ; 
a circumstance which evinces the light 
character of her confinement, and evi- 
dently proves that the Princess re- 
garded Sir Thomas as a kind host 
rather than as her gaoler. 

The buildings, which include the 
beautiful chapel, the joint production 
of Aldrich and Wren, are noticed with 
the usual conciseness and ability dis- 
played in the description of the other 
colleges, and are ably illustrated by 
two engravings, and four very pretty 
wood-cuts. 

The noble example set by Sir Thos. 
Pope was not lost upon his contempo- 
raries. Within a very few months 
after this worthy knight had com- 
menced his laudable work, an equally 
excellent appropriation of wealth was 
displayed in the purchase of a dis- 
solved monastery, and the foundation 
within its walls of a new college dedi- 
cated to St. Joun THE Baptist, by a 
wealthy citizen of London, Sir Thomas 
White. This college forms his noblest 
monument: ‘‘he was buried in the 
college chapel, on the north side, near 
the altar, below which are the ap- 
propriate vaults of Laup and Juxon. 
No cumbrous monuments,” adds the 
editor, ‘‘ mark the spot; but such be- 
nefactors of mankind will endure for 
ever, in the hearts of those who are 
the living monuments of their munifi- 
cence.” 
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The College contains, amongst other 
curiosities, the crosier of the martyred 
archbishop, whose name is so — 
connected with it, with the staff whic 
supported his steps on his ascent to 
the scaffold—relics which must be dear 
to every sound churchman. 

Jesus Couuece, the result of the 
benevolent exertions of several indivi- 
duals, is a neat and not unpleasing 
specimen of collegiate architecture, 
however it may be thrown into shade 
when contrasted with the palaces which 
a Wykeham, a Chichele, or a Wolsey, 
reared within the walls of the Univer- 
sity. The predilection for this college 
amongst the natives of the Principality, 
appears to have had its origin at an 
earlier date than the foundation of Dr. 
Ap Rice. 

‘* Whyte Hall, and several others, one 
of which is mentioned as early as 1259, 
and said to be inhabited by WExsu scho- 
lars, were situated chiefly on the western 
and southern parts of the college.’’—p.16. 

It will not be allowing too great a 
scope to conjecture, to attribute the 
more modern collegiate establishment 
to a well-founded attachment to the 
locality existing in the breasts of the 
several benefactors, to whose liberality 
it owes its modern consequence. 

The illustrations of the parishes are 
not the least pleasing features of the 
work ; a very pleasing group is formed 
by the ancient church of St. Aldate, 
with its light and elegant steeple, hav- 
ing Wren’s tower at ChristChurch for 
a background, and screened at the sides 
with collegiate buildings. The woodcuts 
display the Font, an arcade of Nor- 
man architecture, a beautiful tomb, 
and other objects of interest in the 
church and parish; and at St. Ebbe’s, 
the commonplace modern church is 
made to look as well as the artist could 
effect, with such an object before him.* 

‘A woodcut shows a fine old Norman 
arch, preserved from the ancient struc- 
ture. 

St.Thomas’s, with the ancient parish 
of Binsey, have an equally pleasing 
“‘Memorial.”” The general view of 
Oxford which is given in this number, 
displays to great perfection the splen- 
did towers and spires of the Univer- 


* Vide Gent. Mac. N.S. vol. 11. p. 
496, for a view of the ancient Church, from 
a drawing by Mr. Buckler, which will form 
a pleasing illustration for this work. 
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sity. In the centre is the tower 
of Christ Church, with the elegant 
spire of St. Mary’s; on the one hand 
is the Ratcliffe Library, and the 
steeples of All Saints and St. Aldate’s ; 
on the other hand, the Cathedral in 
shade, with the beautiful tower of 
Merton in full light rising before it. 
The view is attractive and striking, and 
we believe we may add, novel also; 
but so various are the views which this 
University has furnished to the pen- 
cils of such a vast number of artists, 
that we add this quality with hesita- 
tion ; for, however desirous the artist 
might be of affording novelty, we fear 
he would find it the most difficult and 
uncertain task he ever attempted. The 
present view is highly creditable to 
the conjoined talents of Messrs. Mac- 
kenzie and Le Keux. E 

An exterior and interior of the noble 
Bodleian Library, show the architec- 
tural features of this glorious struc- 
ture; and a concise and excellent his- 
tory of the building is given. As an 
evidence of the superior Gothic which 
Wren could sometimes produce, the 
Editor notices a doorway, constructed 
by this great architect, which harmo- 
nizes so well with the ancient work, 
that no architect or historian has no- 
ticed it as a modern addition. 

The literary treasures of this splen- 
did library could be scarcely glanced 
at in sixteen octavo pages; we were 
pleased, however, to see a woodcut 
appropriated to the valuable bequest 
of a late antiquary, which now oc- 
cupies a distinct room named ‘‘ The 
Douce Museum.” 

More than two-thirds of the ‘‘ Me- 
morials” having appeared, we may be 
allowed to call the attention of the 
Editor to the subject of the Index. 
Such an appendage to the work would 
be very desirable as well as useful ; 
but, as it is published in separate num- 
bers, each of which forms a complete 
history in itself, and there being no 
continuity observed in the paging, we 
should conceive the compilation of a 
perspicuous index to be a work of some 
difficulty. We trust the ingenuity of 
the editor will supply to the readers 
so useful a portion of his work, and at 
the same time devise some mode of 
arrangement, by which the valuable 
contents of the three volumes may be 
readily made subjects of reference. 
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Letter to Lord Glenelg, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies ; containing a 
Report, from personal observation, on 
the working of the new system in the 
British West India Colonies. By 
John Innes. 8vo. pp. 119. 


MR. INNES has been connected 
with the West Indies for nearly thirty 
years; particularly with Demerara, 
where we believe he possesses pro- 
perty. 

In September, 1834, he volunteered 
a visit of inspection to the principal 
settlements, and obtained from the 
abundant courtesy of the then Colonial 
Secretary, the Right Hon. Mr. Spring 
Rice, letters of introduction, which 
gave to his proceedings a sanction 
nearly approximating to official au- 
thority. In the course of nine months, 
he, as he states, accomplished his 
task, having visited eleven colonies, 
residing chiefly with planters or their 
servants, to whose representations he 
of course gave all attention; and now, 
on his return to England, he submits 
his observations and suggestions to 
the present Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Glenelg, and to the British public, in 
the printed letter which lies before us. 

We had not travelled over many 
pages of this Letter, before we clearly 
perceived its character, and the object 
of its author in writing it. They are 
both decidedly unfavourable to the 
progress of Negro Emancipation ; for, 
if we admit Mr. Innes’s statements, 
and acquiesce in his reasonings, it is 
necessary not only to re-establish by 
law, although under another name, a 
system quite as odious and oppressive 
as the slavery which has been abo- 
lished (see pp. 35 and 82), but also to 
re-establish (we beseech our readers 
not to be startled at the proposition) a 
slave trade, under the pretence of 
bringing into the colonies, from Africa, 
Fresh hands to supply the labour market 
with an adequate stock. 

‘‘For mere labourers,’’ he remarks, p. 
91, ‘*I have heard of none equal to the 
Africans who have been released under 
the mixed commission, and sent to Trini- 
dad. It may be deserving of the conside- 
ration of Government, how far it may be 
made compatible with the views of phi- 
lanthropy, to encourage arrangements for 
importing negroes from Africa; under 
similar indentures to those entered into 
by persons from Madras and elsewhere” !!! 

Gent. Mae, Vot. V. 
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The sufficiency or insufficiency .of 
the stock of negroes in the West In- 
dies, so long as that stock rested for 
its support entirely on the course of 
nature, in the licit intercourse of the 
sexes, were frequently asserted and 
denied, when the abolition of the slave 
trade and slavery were under the con- 
sideration of Parliament; and it was 
on both occasions one of the most 
clear as well as the most popular ar- 
guments in favour of abolition, that it 
would place the blacks in a situation 
which, by enabling them to care for 
and preserve their offspring, would 
lead to a progressive increase of their 
numbers, and thus more than keep up 
the stock: but if, according to the 
views and plans of the planters, as re- 
ported and recommended by Mr. Innes, 
the blacks are still to be treated with 
severity, to be required to give forced 
labour, like slaves, although under an- 
other name, and to be precluded from 
the enjoyment of domestic comfort, 
and depend for education and their 
religious privileges on the discretion of 
planters and book-keepers, we can see 
no reason for doubting that the stock 
of negroes in the British colonies will 
continue so to waste, as to render the 
discovery of some means for its pe- 
riodical augmentation from a foreign 
source desirable. 

With perfect consistency, therefore, 
does Mr. Innes anticipate, from the 
proposed re-establishment of the sys« 
tem of virtual slavery which he ap- 
pears to patronise, that it will give 
occasion for such a periodical recruit 
ing of the stock of negroes, as was not 
in the contemplation of thé friends and 
promoters of the Abolition act. 

The causes which will inevitably 
produce this crisis are,—the employ- 
ment of women in field labour; the 
apprenticing of infants ; the continued 
exaction of uncompensated, or inare- 
quately compensated labour, by police 
regulations and vagrancy laws; and 
the demoralization of the females of 
the negro race, consequent upon the 
depressed condition of their natural 
guardians and defenders, the males, 
and the licentiousness of the white 
population. 

First, respecting field labour by fe- 
males, and the apprenticing of infants « 
Mr. Innes is surprised, p. 13, that only 
one free woman should work in the 
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field in Guiana; and thence assumes 
that the abstraction of the mothers 
from the field, and of the children too, 
if they are not retained in the hands of 
the planters by apprenticing them at 
the early age of six years, must cause 
a scarcity of labourers, which can only 
be supplied by importations. Still he 
acknowledges that it is natural for 
mothers, when they have an option, 
to prefer devoting their time to the 
care of their children, in preference ta 
field labour ; and he incidentally re- 
fers (p. 26) to the case of a female, 
who having three children to attend 
to, gave them the requisite attention, 
and yet devoted a part of her time to 
labour in the field: but this, it is 
stated, she was induced to do by ade- 
quate wages. 

Secondly, the police and vagrancy 
laws, deemed by Mr. Innes necessary 
to secure the constant exertions of the 
negroes, may, by discouraging the 
propagation of the species, render fresh 
importations of negroes necessary, (p. 
82.) We trust that several laws of 
this description, which have been 
passed by the colonial assemblies, will 
not be sanctioned from home; as they 
would leave the emancipated and ap- 
prenticed negro, no more master of his 
person than the slave was; and they 
are not needed. Moral motives will, 
‘we are persuaded, do all that is requi- 
site for the reform of the negro cha- 
racter, and dispose him to industry. 
Education, the extension of which, 
conditionally, Mr. Innes recommends, 
will in our judgment be promoted with 
the best prospects of success, if con- 
fided to and connected with the seve- 
ral Missionary establishments,towhich, 
we believe, it is intended to confide it. 

The testimonies of Mr. Innes, (pp. 
37, 41,) respecting the intelligence of 
the negro character, are sufficient to 
justify the belief that a real and not a 
fictitious emancipation will do all that 
is required for the interests of these co- 
lonies. The capabilities of the negroes 
are stated (p. 41) to be such, when free, 
as have enabled them to supplant the 
whites in their several trades; but how 
could this have been effected under the 
proposed laws for confining negroes to 
localities, and enforcing from them 
field labour on the particular estates to 
which it was proposed they should be 
attached ? 
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_ Mr, Innes acknowledges the demo- 
ralised state of the Europeans, arising 
out of the hitherto base subserviency 
of the negro females, also the bad ef- 
fects of that subserviency on popula- 
tion (pp. 23, 24, 85, 86.) And how, 
we ask, can the evil be remedied ?—ex- 
cepting by the complete and entire 
abolition of every remnant of the state 
of slavery ; and such an improvement 
in the condition of the whole black 
population, as will empower male ne- 
groes to defend the virtue of their fe- 
males, and protect their offspring from 
oppression, as efficiently as labouring 


‘men can do in this country: while at 


the same time they derive from the 
delights of family connexion and home, 
motives for exertion in the service of 
such employers as are willing ade- 
quately to remunerate their services. 
In support of this view of the relative 
situations and interests of blacks and 
whites, we could refer to several in- 
stances incidentally stated by Mr. 
Innes, of the cheerfulness with which 
negroes consented to work for such 
adequate wages as would secure their 
domestic comforts. He tells us (p. 
27) they do task-work well, and com- 
plete. a day’s work by one or two 
o’clock in the day, &c. &c. 

We have scarcely room for the con- 
sideration of the subject in another 
view of it, to which Mr. Innes calls 
the particular attention of Lord Glen- 
elg: we refer to the supposed possi- 
bility of the emancipated negroes so 
withdrawing themselves from field la- 
bour as to render the annual supply of 
sugar furnished by the West India and 
American colonies unequal to the de- 
mand in this country, and thus occa- 
sioning a scarcity of the article. We 
confess we do not regard this supposed 
consequence of emancipation as at all 
probable, but even admitting its pos- 
sibility, we are not in the least alarmed 
at it. The worst consequence -would 
be to drive a part of the sugar trade 
from the West to the East Indies; 
whence the importation of every pound 
of sugar would confer a benefit on the 
shipping interest and maritime service 
of this country, twice as great as the 
importation of the same quantity from 
the West. The distance of the former 
being more than twice that of the lat- 
ter, the time employed in going te and 
from the East, and the wages of the 
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navigators, would necessarily be in the 
same proportion: and with reference 
to any supposed injury arising there- 
from to the separate interests of West 
India proprietors, we ask, if, after all, 
they are to make no sacrifice, for what 
do they receive 20,000,000/. of the 
Nation’s money ? 

As between West and East, there 
are other arguments which might be 
stated, and which would have a power- 
ful bearing in favour of the latter. In 
the West, it is affirmed, and it is in- 
deed the burthen of Mr. Innes’s pam- 
phlet, that there is an inadequate sup- 
ply of labourers, and the probability 
of a still greater dearth ; while in the 
East it cannot be denied, because the 
fact has long been notorious, that 
there is, and more especially in the 
Bengal provinces where sugar is culti- 
vated, an overflowing population, which 
has increased threefold in the space of 
eighty years, and wants employment. 

The argument derived from the re- 
ciprocities of commercial intercourse 
has a not less decided bearing in favour 
of the encouragement of sugar culture 
in the East: and that which rests on 
territorial importance is still more con- 
clusive ; the territoria! revenues of the 
East amounting to nearly eight times 
those of the West: the proportion 
being at the rate of East 25,000,000. 
to West 3,000,000/. annually. T.F. 


Report of the Select Committee on Agri- 
culture; with the Minutes of Evi- 


dence. August, 1833. 

Report of Proceedings of the Agricul- 
tural Meetings in London. December, 
1835. 


AN essay on the subject of the pre- 
sent distressed state of agriculture 
having been lately inserted in the third 
number of the last-born of our con- 
temporaries, we are induced to offer 
some additions to his comment. 

As we shall frequently refer to this 
writer, we shall call him Neosophos 
for our convenience, and not because 
we think the oldest of his seniors can 
have any right to consider his recent 
first appearance in our crowded ranks 
as the pert intrusion of a beardless 
boy; neither do we wish to convey 
the idea that he has had the rashness 
to launch forth any new opinions, al- 
though this accusation may be laid 
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against him on account of his having 
inadvertently ventured to correct the 
most applauded sophisms of our mo- 
dern Whig oracles. The chief cause 
of the importance attached to his ex- 
posé is a circumstance of sufficient 
weight to dispense with the display of 
any great talent ; Neosophos is sup- 
posed to enjoy the confidence of men 
in power, and to have undertaken the 
task of hastily communicating their 
firm resolve to take the most conve- 
nient course—to do nothing, or, ac- 
cording to the statement of Neoso- 
phos to leave well alone ;—which in- 
terpretation that part of the commu- 
nity of which he is the advocate, will 
certainly applaud: but we must not 
consider as official any of his own pe- 
culiar notions, which he may have 
thrown in for the purpose of filling up 
the space allotted to him. The gene- 
ral tenor of his language and reason- 
ing, shews that he cannot be closely 
connected with any of the great Whig 
landowners, the Bentincks, Caven- 
dishes, Fitzwilliams, and Spencers ; 
and least of all with the Cokes and 
Russells. He is so zealous a cham- 
pion of all who receive their incomes 
out of the public revenue, that he pro- 
nounces an apology amounting almost 
to eulogy, on the lavish expenditure 
by which Mr. Pitt and his successors 
enabled a shrewd body of men, whose 
influence is rapidly rising, not only to 
acquire but to secure the regular pay- 
ment of incomes whicli excite the env 

of our proudest aristocracy, and whic 

in their aggregate exceed the landed 
rental of all the members of both 
Houses of Parliament. We are less 
disposed to dissent to the following 
sentiment, than to wonder at find- 
ing it introduced under Whig aus- 
pices; but any reduction of the na- 
tional debt is at present most strenu- 
ously opposed by many of those who 
were the foremost in resisting its ex- 
tension, ‘‘ The day will come when, as 
heretofore, the evil of the national 
debt will no longer be felt, and its 
usefulness as a fund for domestic pur- 
poses will be its most prominent fea- 
ture.” For the sake of this conveni- 
ence, and to prevent the want of means 
of investment, which might cause a 
tuinous reduction of the rate of inte- 
rest, similar to the fall of rents, it is 
necessary the public debt should re~ 
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tain its dimensions; and although we 
have got rid of that old nuisance, the 
sinking fund, and have lowered the 
duties on all French luxuries and fo- 
reign commodities, upon the liberal 
principles of free trade, without wait- 
ing to obtain any counter stipulations 
in favour of our own productions, yet 
with an increasing population, perse- 
vering in its industry, under every dis- 
advantage, it is difficult to prevent the 
public revenue from swelling itself up 
in an obnoxious manner. Therefore, 
to prevent the mischievous effect of 
@ superabundance of money, and the 
spirit of speculation engendered by a 
low rate of. interest, it is advisable— 
since no other remedy can be suggest- 
ed, in these piping times of peace—to 
make a large distribution of places and 
pensions among those who most meri- 
toriously and gloriously wield the pen 
and wag the tongue. By his advice, that 
weshould avail ourselvesof theirassist- 
ance, and “ act upon those truly practi- 
cal principles recommended to us by 
men, sneeringly called philosophers 
and theorists by impertinent dunces, 
and keep off those meddling interfer- 
ing quacks, who so ridiculously style 
themselves practical men,” it is evi- 
dent he does not belong to the plod- 
ding class of whom he speaks so con- 
temptuously; but he appears to be a 
man of general observation, declining 
the lazy luxury of a snug barouche, 
preferring to be whirled along on the 
commanding apex of the Dart, or any 
other vehicle equally inimical to sloth- 
ful waste of time. Accordingly he is 
able to inform us, ‘‘ the general appear- 
ance of the country amounts to positive 
proof that the occupation of farming 
cannot be in distress.’’ He appeals to 
the observation of the tourists of the 
last summer and autumn, whether 
they did not observe, “in all quarters, 
the character of that trim, neat, good 
Management, which in any calling be- 
speaks thriving industry.” He has 
certainly found out that the agricultu- 
rist deserves to be prosperous, but he 
admits that they cannot be wholly so, 
by his manner of accounting for the 
fall of prices. ‘‘ The improvements in 
husbandry, and the increased facility 
of conveyance, are equivalent to the 
new acquisition of a larger surface of 
fertile land, which in proportion to 
their quantity and quality, tend to 
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diminish in various degrees the ground 
rent of the better part of the old pos- 
sessions, and to destroy that of the 
worst;” and he adds, ‘‘ the operative 
cause is in our own richer and more 
tractable soils, which, under the ap- 
plication of greater skill, are increasing 
in productiveness at even a faster rate 
than the population increases to con- 
sume its produce.” How does this 
agree with the maxim of Malthus, that 
production increases only arithmeti- 
cally, while population increases geo- 
metrically, and has a constant tenden- 
cy to exceed the means of subsistence; 
for which reason, “‘ a strong check on 
population, from the difficulty of ac- 
quiring food, must be constantly in 
operation.” 

Malthus supposes that, if population 
doubles itself in the first 25 years, 
production may increase at the same 
rate; but to do so, it must acquire the 
same fluxion, or accelerated rate of 
increase, as population; and will, 
therefore, at the ehd of the 25 years, 
be proceeding at a rate that must 
cause the increase of the next 25 years 
to be much greater than that of the 
first, and not merely equal to it, as he 
arbitrarily supposes. That at some 
future period, it may be impossible for 
production to keep pace with the rate 
at which population is proceeding in 
this country, is possible ; but if no un- 
necessary checks are imposed upon 
production, it is not likely the danger 
apprehended by Mr. Malthus will oc- 
cur during the present century. 

He found fault with our poor laws, 
because they prevented distress from 
acting as a check to population; they 
also prevented high prices from acting 
as a check to consumption; but, by 
increasing the price of corn, they ena- 
bled the farmer to make production 
fully keep pace with population, until 
foreigners were allowed to deprive him 
of the benefit of the larger consump- 
tion ; the poor laws which contributed 
to it were not detrimental to the farmer. 
The unnecessary admission of foreign 
corn is the sole cause of the necessity 
of introducing the worse-food system. 

From the time when Malthus wrote 
his essay, to the present day, agricul- 
ture has generally manifested a ten- 
dency fully to keep pace with popula- 
tion; Neosophos tells us it is advancing 
beyond it. The cause of this tendency 
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is explained in the following luminous 
statement, in which he advocates a 
principle that is not very new, though 
it was represented as such when it 
was introduced into his Drummond 
Lectures, by Mr. Senior, who candidly 
recommended its investigation,although 
he had previously acknowledged it 
might overthrow his favorite hypo- 
thesis :— 

‘* During the war, the chief of those 
inventions in manufactures, and those 
discoveries in science which have wrought 
revolution in the condition of man, were 
either brought into use or were matured. 
England had by these means a greater 
command over the precious metals than 
any other nation, because she was ena- 
bled to send forth a greater value in her 
manufactures, in proportion to the quan- 
tity of labour expended on them.”’ 


To this, our national wealth bears 
undeniable evidence; but , England 
could not have sent forth this greater 
value, if there had been any truth in 
Mr. Ricardo’s assertion, that every 
thing rises or falls in value, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of labour em- 
ployed in its production. Neosophos 
adds— 


‘This power is the foundation of all 
riches ; and since it exerts itself in com- 
manding the larger share of the quantity 
of precious metals extant in the world, it 
has a direct tendency to raise the rent of 
land in the country by which it is pos- 
sessed.’’ 

This power certainly was the cause 
of agricultural prosperity during the 
war; and, as it is in its full vigour, 
-there is no reason why it should not 
be equally beneficial at the present 
time. 

This power, which Neosophos calls 
the basis of our riches, is the main- 
spring of our wealth or command of 
riches in every form ; it enables us to 
command not only a greater quantity 
of the precious metals, which alone 
were esteemed riches by Mr. Locke, 
but also of every thing that is obtaina- 
ble by their means, or of whose value 
they are the general measure. From 
the manner in which he strays away 
from it, we are compelled to suppose 
-Neosophos has had this principle of 

general prosperity pointed out to him 
so recently that he has not been able 
to investigate the manner in which it 
-raises the rent of land; the elucidation 
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of this point is particularly called for, 
because Mr. Ricardo maintained that 
improvements -lower rent, which is . 
supposed to be the case at present; 
and always must be so, if it were true 
that all the improvements which in- 
crease the productiveness of the labour 
employed in our manufactories; and 
other branches of industry, and enable 
us to send forth a greater value in 
their production, beyond the propor- 
tion of the human labour expended in 
them, instead of producing this effect, 
only lower the relative marketable va- 
lue of the commodities produced, and 
add nothing to the general amount of 
value. The proper way of deciding 
between these opposite views of Neo- 
sophus and Ricardo, is by an appeal to 
experience. 

The fortunes of the Arkwrights and 
the Peels are ample testimonials of the 
greater amount of value that has been 
produced by the same quantity of hu- 
man labour. This increased amount 
of value produced by labour, is shared 
by those who exercise it; but if Mr. 
Ricardo’s supposition were true—if 
there could be no increase in the 
amount of value—his inference would 
be also true, that there could be no 
rise of wages without a diminution of 
profits, and no increase of profits with- 
out a lowering of wages; consequently, 
the profits of the manufacturer would 
depend on his being able to reduce the 
wages of his workmen, by means of a 
great reduction in the prices of the 
necessaries of life. On the contrary, 
we find that every increase in the 
amount of value which creates larger 
profits, generally raises wages, through 
the competition it creates: thus, with- 
out any regard to the low price of 
bread, a considerable rise of wages has 
lately been occasioned by the competi- 
tien which the high profits in our iron 
works and other occupations, has pro- 
duced. A rise of wages always in- 
creases the consumption of the neces- 
saries of life; for if we suppose the 
consumption of wheat to be at a maxi- 
mum, the labourer is always glad to be 
able to obtain an additional share of 
beef and mutton; and the great de- 
mand for mutton and beef in this coun- 
try is one of the chief advantages 
which our agriculturists possess : it 

relieves them from the necessity of 
sowing a larger proportion of their 
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land with corn, and it enables them to 
obtain better crops. 

At the time when Mr. Malthus first 
wrote upon the subject, a very great 
alteration of diet was taking place, 
which contributed materially to the 
high prices he attributed to excess of 
population. The rise of wages occa- 
sioned by the various means of profita- 
ble employment, which were so rapidly 
multiplying, caused the substitution of 
wheat for barley, oats, and rye, as ar- 
ticles of human food ; and as this con- 
tributed to raise the price of wheat. 
the lower price at which it now sells 
may partly be attributed to the substi- 
tution of potatoes, rendered necessary 
by the falling off in the demand for la- 
bour. It is, therefore, evident that the 
prosperity of the landlord is closely 
connected with the prosperity of every 
industrious class of consumers. 

The increase in the means of sub- 
sistence, or power of purchasing food, 
acquired by those whose labour was 
made to produce a greater value, 
must certainly have reduced to short 
allowance those who were less for- 
tunate, if the poor laws had not in- 
tervened; and, by preventing any 
diminution of consumption on their 
part, raised the price of wheat high 
enough to bring to market what- 
ever additional supply might be re- 
quired. The agriculturists are at all 
times as desirous as any part of the 
community that the poor rates should 
be kept down, by the extension of pro- 
fitable employment ; for which consi- 
derable means were supplied by their 
own prosperity: and as the workmen 
in the manufactories were in some 
measure indebted for their high wages 
to superior skill and activity, the com- 
mon labourer endeavoured to imitate 
them, particularly when he was en- 
couraged to do so by being remune- 
rated according to the work performed, 
and in those agricultural districts 
where, from the contiguity of manu- 
factures, the rate of wages was high- 
est, work was frequently performed at 
the cheapest rate, and very little, if 
any, increase of poor rates was occa- 
sioned by the high prices; as far as 
the agriculturist was able to vie with 
the manufacturer in obtaining cheap 
work with high priced labour, and 
assisted by the capital with which 
country banks were enabled to supply 
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him by their small note circulation, or 
of which he was put into possession 
by the high prices, he succeeded in 
raising a greater quantity of corn with 
the same quantity of labour; he was 
placed in a situation which enabled 
him to pay better wages, and a rent 
more than proportionate to the ad- 
vanced price of corn. This beautiful 
picture of prosperity in the manufac- 
turing and agricultural districts, reci- 
procally stimulating and mutually aid- 
ing each other, was almost effaced in 
1814 by the unnecessary admission of 
corn from France; if it had been kept 
off for two years, it might never have 
taken place. Within less than two 
years, the interior of France was re- 
duced to extreme distress from the 
want of that surplus of productive har- 
vests, with which she had done so 
great and lasting an injury to our 
agriculture ; and although a large sum 
was expended by the government in a 
bounty on importation, the necessity 
of using unwholesome substitutes for 
bread, engendered various new dis- 
eases in Auvergne and other provinces. 
The catastrophe which thus befel our 
agriculture, had nothing to do with the 
transition from war to peace ; it arose 
solely from our having at the helm, 
instead of a practical man like Mr. 
Pitt, an obstinate theorist, backed by 
a host of selfish theorists, self-styled 
philosophers; and of men who, like 
our Spooners, Cayleys, and Thomas 
Attwoods, in opposition to their own 
interests, attributed the rise of prices 
during the war, to a depreciation of the 
currency ; and who, by now main- 
taining that the price of wheat cannot 
be raised without depreciating the cur- 
rency, strengthen the arguments of Sir 
Robert Peel in favour of those perni- 
cious and unjust restrictions, which 
they are constantly labouring to re- 
move. The great assistance formerly 
afforded by the agricultural banks to 
speculation, has not yet been replaced, 
and unless the surplus of abundant 
harvests can be kept out of the mar- 
ket, as a resource against future defi- 
ciency, the corn-laws cannot afford 
that protection and encouragement 
which is necessary to prevent the agri- 
culturist from relaxing in his activity. 

The corn laws have failed of their 
proper effect, because their tendency 
has been misrepresented ; they are cal- 
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culated to produce steadiness of price, 
and to establish a maximum, by caus- 
ing such a quantity to be stored in 
abundant years as may suffice to pre- 
vent unfavourable seasons from raising 
the price of wheat above the limit at 
which importation becomes necessary. 
This is a fitter subject for the atten- 
tion of the assembled agriculturists 
than the discussions by which they 
have provoked dissensions among 
themselves. 





The World, a Poem, in Six Books. 


THE defects of this poem we take 
to be these: Firstly, that its plan and 
structure have not been well arranged ; 
so that there should be a reason for 
every part of the poem being where it 
is. Every poem, long or short, whether 
an epic or a sonnet, should have a be- 
ginning, middle, and an end; now in 
the present, much might be transposed 
or shifted ; many parts taken from the 
end and carried to the beginning, with- 
out injury to the whole. In poems of 
meditation and reflection, where there 
is no narrative of events, like this, it is 
of great importance that a logical train 
of reasoning (logical as regards poeti- 
cal logic, the logic of nature, truth, 
and poetry) should be established, and 
lead the mind on from one connected 
argument to another. It is the de- 
fect of this, that makes a continued pe- 
rusal of Young’s Night Thoughts so te- 
dious, notwithstanding the originality 
and beauty of particular passages ; 
while in Pope’s Essay on Man, the 
argument is skilfully digested, and 
admirably sustained, thus making it, 
notwithstanding some objections to the 
subject, one of the most elegant and 
popular poems in our language. 

The second observation we have to 
make is,—that there is too great an 
inequality in the style of the poem; or 
rather, that it has no predominant style 
at all; that it is continually descend- 
ing from a sustained and artificial dic- 

tion, into expressions colloquial, mean, 
“and unpoetical. This want of due 
keeping in the poetical picture, this 
absence of a graduating harmony in 
the language and thought, must be 
considered as a great defect. The au- 
thor of the World has evidently written 
in this manner on principle; against 
all good authority, and good taste, 


Among modern poets, the two who in 
their flight have stooped occasionally 
nearest to the ground, and skimmed 
its surface; are Cowper in his Task, 
and Wordsworth in his Excursion ; but 
still they kept their plumes from being 
sullied by the earth. It is very true, 
that in a poem of any length, as ina 
picture, there should be light and 
shade, projection and recess, that some 
parts should be more highly finished 
than others; but there should be a 
harmony between them ali—no abrupt 
transit:on in language and versifica- 
tion—no alteration of style. Poetry 
admits what is humble and low; but 
not what is vulgar and mean. On 
this head, both as to their excellencies 
and defects, both as to what he has 
achieved, and where he has not been 
successful, Mr. Wordsworth’s poems 
are worthy of deep attention. 

Furthermore, we think that there is 
more of eloquent strains of versifica- 
tion occasionally in this work, than of 
genuine poetry; the author is a per- 
son apparently of strong sensibility, 
warm feelings, and religious ardour; 
he also possesses a command and flow 
of language more copious than exact : 
to these he has trusted for success; 
and has studiously (as we learn from 
him) neglected forming himself after 
the classical models of composition. 
Occasionally he reminds us of Cow- 
per’s style; in his abrupter passages 
of Young, who appear to be more 
familiar to him than any other poet. 
But Cowper’s diction and verse are 
admirable, formed with feeling and 
knowledge, and in perfect unison 
with his subject. Upon the whole, 
we cannot think this poem will be 
popular, if the defects exist, which 
we have mentioned, in subject and 
execution. But we consider the au- 
thor’s talents above his poem; and 
that he has given it to the public with- 
out the improvements and corrections 
his taste and knowledge might confer 
on it; in short, as the virtuoso says 
in the Vicar of Wakefield, “‘ The pic- 
ture would have been better painted, 
if the painter had taken more pains.” 

We will give part of the poet’s de- 
scription of London, from which a 
judgment may be formed of the general 
style of the poem. 


Let us behold thee now—London the new, 
The polish’d, the polite, the amorous London, 
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London the proudest city of the world, 
Ambitious too, and never unambitious; 
Her commerce, like her beauty, feeds the net, 
And still she reigns superior and supreme. 
Her —— is prodigious, mighty, vast 
But she hath sin abundant, sorrow dr 
Sorrow which is, as learning to the wise, 
And sin, which is the ignorance of fools. 
In London, all the world concentrates—nations 
Of every clime and of all countries meet. 
In London, the belles-lettres flourish still ; 
Oh! proudly unfamiliar London! Here 
Assemble too the base-born sons of Pride, 
As false as hell that pride, and ever new. 
E’en though the ‘ Preacher’ said,—beneath the 
sun 

There was no novelty—Oh! had he seen 
The manifold disguises of poor Pride— 
The base, the mean, the despicable tricks, 
The shifting, and the lying, and the lust, 
And all the petty acts whic = i 
By which it is supported, and by whic 
At length it is betray’d—he would have said 
That in all things the sun has brought to light, 
Which Nature owns, which man has dar’d toact, 
Which circumstance or fate has brought to pass, 
He had not reckon’d in his wisdom’s lore 
The metamorphoses of beggar Pride, 
For ever changing and for ever new. 
The Mountebank lives here, recluse, retir’d, 
Till his vocation calls him into life. 
With nostrum, or new patent all prepared, 
Or quaint device of some forgotten clown, 
Whogrinn’d his last, last year, asgraveas death. 
The literary Mountebank pants here 
For glittering gold, that glitters not for him, 
Far from his ‘ket as his works from fame, 
Or as St. Giles’s Workhouse from the Bank. 
The song, the dance, the loud and braggart oath, 
The theft, the lie, the promise made to break, 
Imprisonment for life, and death are here. 
Commingled without blush, or sense of shame, 
Here walk the lewd, the vile, in scarlet clad, 
In n, gray, pink, in brown and russet suit ; 
And here the bimp with grin of infamy, 
In private prowls about with fell design, 

ing his bread by day, his prey by night, 
With horrid front and daring terrible, 
The Swindler here is found, superior 
‘With courteous dispose he walks abroad, 
Is ever on the tip-toe of despair, 
With prison doors harsh grating on his ears, 
And clanking chains of iron sounding still, 
With fellow prisoners’ heart-piercing groans. 
Here, too, the midnight Robber lives, all know- 

ing, " {siness, 

Himself unknown, he plies his deathward bu- 
While sleep the unsuspecting sons of commerce, 
Dreaming of profit on the morrow’s dawn. 
The Mendicant is here, a gentleman ; 
And clothes himself by day sublimely poor 
And beggar’d to the skin tor sake of alms, 
At night ! (oh! name it not in Babylon) | 
He with the D paeer oye degraded, amblin; 


a, and swells his cheeks, and tr the 


ual to those to whom but now he sued. 
The Player—merry and delightful Player— 
The Mountebank is now grown classical, 
Roves here, both far and wide, in arts consum- 
mate. 
His trade !—oh! y= !—call it a profession, 
Held honourable, for he ’s wondrous clever. 
Brutus and Timon, and the Jew of Venice, 
And Helter-Skelter, and Don Roderick, Rogue, 
And many like to them and pitiful, 
And mean as pitiful, and less amusing, 
Are now become subservient to the sock. 
* Madame’ comes on—‘ M e ’—oh where is 
she? (artists. 
She plays to night—‘ strike up the music,’ 
Let Bull behold the trickster’s every trick, 
8 


b Soo desperate a, unconscious of a lord, 
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And all the trumpery that best begpiies 

Time, money, morals froma thoughtless crowd. 
Nor will we overlook the Dandy old— 

The gay Coquette, the Courtier grey, and all 
Th’ unblushing puppets of a shameless court. 
But times are altered there—the change was 


good, 
°*Twas needed too, and long and loudly called for. 
London, the more than Babylon, the fam’d, 
Than Babel ter, vaster far than Rome ; 
London, of Europe the one amphitheatre— 
Of Arts the matron, of star-crowned Science 
First mother, and the mart of all the world ; 
London, the lounge of learning excellent, 
The patroness of Virtue and of Vice, 
Has now to boast a moral Adelaide, 
Princess most high in worth and dignity ; 
°Tis her’s to listen to the poor man’s prayer, 
To pity, and to comfort, and relieve. 
Her Court how virtuous! the example see! 
Example speaks when precept is not heard, 
And Virtue rules where Vice too oft has 
sway’d, &c. 


Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. Pt. II. 


AS we were passing the other day 
down Dover-street, ‘ Nescio quid me- 
ditans nugarum,’ on coming opposite 
to a respectable-looking house on the 
sinistral side of the street, we heard a 
strange repetition of monosyllabic 
words ; and on stopping for a moment, 
distinctly caught the voice of a person 
who appeared walking rapidly up and 
down the room, crying, ‘‘ Hand, land, 
stand, fann’d, plann’d, strand,—that 
will do, I only want six;” then he 
recommenced, ‘‘ Plough, brow, now. 
This is a bad word for rhyming (this 
was said sotto voce), I must get an- 
other,—grave, wave, save, lave,” &c. 
and so he went on, till we considered 
it not polite to listen any longer, think- 
ing the gentleman might be talking 
confidentially to himself. When how- 
ever this volume reached us, the mys- 
tery was unravelled: it proved to be 
Mr. Moxon in the very act of con- 
cocting one of his sonnets, twenty- 
eight of which are now, by his kind- 
ness, before us. 

We have more than once given our 
sentiments on this species of poetry : 
once before in a review of Mr. Moxon, 
and latterly when we recommended 
some similar publications from the 
pen of two reverend gentlemen, Mr. 
Strong and Mr. C. Trench. We shall 
therefore, at present, content ourselves 
with saying that Mr. Moxon has ex- 
ceedingly improved in poetical expres- 
sion, as well as in elegant and fanciful 
conceptions, since he last published. 
The chief faults of his Sonnets consist 
in the pauses being too much at the 
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end of the lines ; and in his not having 
preserved the strict succession of rhymes. 
It would appear that Cupid and Apollo 
are both leading him to the hill of 
Fame; and it would therefore be un- 
gracious were we not to give specimens 
of those parts which come under the 
protection of either deity; and as 
‘Omnia tulit Amor,’ we will begin 
with the description of a person who 
we presume by this time is Mrs. Ed- 
ward Moxon. 


SONNET I. 


By classic Cam a lovely flowret grew, 

The sun scarce shone upon its tender birth 
Ere it was left, the loneliest thing on earth,— 
An orphan bent by every wind that blew. 
And yet the summer-fields in all their pride 
And lustiness of beauty, could compare 

No gem with this.—Fairest of all things fair 
Was she whose sole endeavour was to hide 
Her brightness from the day ; nor fawn moregay 
Or sportive, in its liveliest mood, could be 
Than was this flower, rejoicing in the glee 

Of its own nature. Thitherward one day 
Walking perchance, the lovely gem I spied, 
And from that moment sought it as my bride. 


There is a little mannerism or quaint- 
ness of expression in thissonnet, which 
would be as well avoided ; and ‘ sought 
it,’ for ‘ her,’ is a blemish. 


SONNET III. 


The cygnet crested on the purple water, 

The fawn at play beside its graceful dam 

On cowslip banks in spring, the artless lamb, 

The hawthorn rob’d in white, May’s fragrant 
daughter, 

The willow weeping o’er the silent stream, 

The rich laburnum with its — show, 

The fairy vision of a poet’s dream, 

On summer’s eve earth’s many-colour’d bow, 

Diana at her birth, Aurora bright, 

The dove that sits and singeth o’er her woes, 

The star of eve, the lily, child of light, 

Fair Venus self, as from the sea she rose— 

Imagine these, and I in truth will prove 

They are not half so fair, as her I love. 


This sonnet is not a good construc- 
tion, either in rhyme or in pause ; and 
the images are too remote from each 
other, in some cases, to be so inter- 
mingled, as 


The rich laburnum with its golden show, 
The fairy vision of a poet’s rom. 


The Srxtu we like better. 


O Sleep, do thou perform a holy task, 

And o’er the orbs of yonder sainted maid 

With — worn, soft spread the tenderest 
shade 

That e’er the brow of virgin pure did mask. 

Her, to thy care, sweet Sleep, do I resign. 

Her eyelids close so that she may repair 

Her fragile form, and do thou nightly then 

Shed on her, amid:dreams, thy balm benign. 

All excellent she is, therefore do thou 


Genr. Mag. Vou, V. 
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To her, mild influence, health and strength 


restore, “ 
And I will praise thee, as did bards of yore, 
And on thee choicest epithets bestow. 
Descend, meek spirit then, and like the dove 
Shade with thy wings, till morn, the maid LI love. 


We will give one more, the Tenru, 
in honour of the same lady : 


And what was Stella but a haughty dame? 

Or Geraldine, whom noble Surrey —— ? 

Or Sacharissa, she who proudly taugh 

The courtly Waller statelier verse to frame? 
Or Beatrice, whom Dante deified ? 

Or she of whom all Italy once rung? : 
Compar’d with thee, who art our age’s pride, 
And the sweet theme of many a poet’s tongue. 
There is a nobleness that dwells within, 

Fairer by far than any outward feature ; 

A grace, a wit to gentleness akin, — 

That would subdue the most unloving creature; 
These beauties rare are thine, most matchless 


maid, (shade. 
Compar’d with which, theirs was but beauty’s 
We have read, with great pleasure, 
that part of this little collection which 
is set apart to throw a few tear-be- 
sprinkled flowers over the grave of 
poor Charles Lamb, as Sonnet x11. 
Here sleeps beneath this bank, where Soee 


WwW, . 
The kindliest sprite earth holds within her 
In such a spot, I would this frame should rest, 
When I to join my friends far hence shall go. 
His only mate is now the minstrel lark, 

Who chaunts her morning music on his bed. 
Save es who comes each evening ere the 


Of watch-dog gathers drowsy folds, to shed 

A sister’s tears. Kind Heaven! upon her head 
Do thou in dove-like guise thy spirit pour, 
And in her aged path some flowrets spread 

Of earthly joy !—should Time for her in store 
Have weary days and nights, e’er she shall greet 
Him whom she longs in se to meet. 


We can only afford room for one 
more, which shall be dedicated to the 
same subject. 

SONNET XIV. 


I meet him still at his accustom’d hour, 

Duly each morn as he ascends the hill 

oe the high nee of ‘Tottenham doth fulfil 
ts purpose wit monitory power ; 

Or wandring by the side of pastoral Lea, 

Who murmurs in his ear of happier days, 

When Walton on his banks sung Marlow’s lays 

Blending with these his cheerful piety. 

Long may his spirit greet me on the road, 

And oft revive within my lonely breast 

The sweet remembrance of his lov’d abode; 

And sweeter smile that gave my worn feet rest, 

And e’en a parent’s care on me bestow’d, 

Lightening each burden that my heart opprest. 


Perhaps some of the Sonnets to- 
wards the end are superior to those 
which we have given; but from our 
specimens, it will be seen that Mr. 
Moxon, as a sonneteer (an honourable 
title), holds a fair rank among his con- 
temporaries. The volume is dedicated 
to Mr. Wordsworth, himself the grand 
exemplar, since the days of Milton, of 
this species of —. 
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A Picturesque Tour to Thornton Mo- 
nastery, with notices of Goxhill Nun- 
nery, Barrow, New Holland, and 
British remains in the neighbourhood, 
embellished with thirty etchings and 
wood engravings. By J. Greenwood. 
Svo. pp. 48. 


THORNTON Abbey, situated near 
the banks of the Humber, on the Lin- 
colnshire side, was one of fourmonastic 
houses which owed their foundation 
to William le Gros, Earl of Albemarle; 
namely, 1. in 1115, St. Martin d’Acy, 
of the Cluniac order, near his Norman 
town of Albemarle or Aumale, in the 
diocese of Rouen; 2. in 1139, this of 
Thornton of the Augustinian order; 
3. in 1147, that called de Valle Dei, 
or Vaudey, at Bitham in Lincolnshire, 
of the Cistercian order; and 4. in 
1150, that of Melsa, or Meaux, near 
the Humber, on the Yorkshire side, 
also of the Cistercian order. 

The early annals of Thornton, com- 
piled by one of its inmates, furnish 
the particulars and dates of its foun- 
dation and the succession of its abbats, 
with minute precision. They relate 
that the Earl founded* the monastery 
in 1139, on the feast of St. Hilary 
(Jan. 13) being a Saturday; and on 
the same day in the following year, 
being then a Sunday, with the counsel 
of his venerable kinsman Waltheof, 
Prior of Kirkham in Yorkshire,+ the 
brother of Simon Earl of Northamp- 
ton, and of Earl Henry the heir of 
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the King of Scotland, the aforesaid 
Waltheof came to Thornton, bringing 
with him a convent of twelve canons 
from Kirkham, one of whom, named 
Richard, he appointed Prior. Eight 
years after, the same Richard was 
made Abbat, by a bull of Pope Euge- 
nius III. ; and he died in 1152, on the 
feast of St. Edmund the Archbishop 
(Nov. 16). 

Earl William le Gros is said to have 
been interred at Thornton. This mo- 
nastery was afterwards an opulent 
community, the clear value of its re- 
venues being nearly 600/. in the Valor 
of Henry VIII. It is a proof of its 
importance that in the reign of Ed- 
ward III. its Abbat was summoned to 
sit in Parliament, but he obtained an 
excuse. A remarkable feature in its 
history is that it was converted, upon 
the dissolution of the monastery, into 
a College of Dean and Prebendaries ; 
but that was dissolved on the accession 
of Edward the Sixth. 

It isevident from the references which 
are given in the last edition of Dug- 
dale’s Monasticon, that very full ma- 
terials of all kinds are extant for a 
history of this Abbey. We cannot 
compliment either the completeness or 
the accuracy of the few particulars 
contained in the present tract, not- 
withstanding Mr. Greenwood has had 
the assistance of Mr. Poulson, the 
author of ‘ Beverlac.”} Its value 
rests entirely in the description given 
of the present remains, and the illus- 





* Weare not aware that any antiquary has explained in what consisted the ceremonial 
act of ‘‘ founding’? a monastery. It was evidently some formality preliminary to any 
other of the preparations : as, in this instance, after the foundation, a whole year was 
spent in preparing the buildings, and then the convent was brought in. See this 
difficulty also stated in the History of Lacock Abbey, 8vo, 1835, pp. 171, 172. 

+ This passage alone would have furnished an additional name to the list of the 











Priors of Kirkham, among whom this highly allied superior has not hitherto been placed 
(see the new edition of the Monasticon, vol. vi. p. 207) ; but it is still more extraor- 
dinary that his name should not have been taken from his Life, for he was a very 
distinguished member of the monastic profession, an author, and finally a saint, and 
his biography was written at considerable length, of which a good summary will be 
found in Morton’s ‘* Monastic Annals of Teviotdale,’’ 4to. 1833, pp. 202-212. He died 
Abbat of Melrose in 1159. 

} To justify our opinion, it will be sufficient to contrast with what we have quoted 
from the original annals, Mr. Poulson’s version of the same, which, instead of going 
to the fountain-head, he gives either as the statement of Dugdale (p. 2), or the collec- 
tion of Gervase Holles, about the year 1640 (p. 3)—‘* William surnamed le Gross— 
about the year 1139’’—and then, ‘‘ on the feast of St. Hillary, the Earl of Albemarle, 
with the approbation of his cousin Willinus [for Wallevus| prior of Kirkham, his 
brother Simon Earl of Northampton, and Henry, earl and heir of the king of Scot- 
land, came to Thornton, bringing with them twelve cannons!’’ So that Mr. Poulson 
supposed the three Earls all came to Thornton, with their train of artillery ; and that 
Earl Simon was brother to Earl William, instead of to Prior Waltheof. 
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trative views in which Mr. Greenwood 
has represented them.* The ruins of 
the customary monastic buildings are 
not extensive. There is only a small 
portion of the church, and the walls 
of the chapter-house, of a beautiful 
period of architecture. But, besides 
these, a most stately and magnificent 
gatehouse stands entire, in size and 
appointments a very castle. A smaller 
building, called by the author “ the 
Abbat’s Lodge, or at least what re- 
mains of it,”’ is to our eyes, judging 
from the view of it, a comparatively 
modern cottage, or small farm-house, 
built with the old materials. 

In an architectural view, this Ab- 
bey may be regarded as particularly 
interesting from being an example of 
a fortified monastery, a peculiarity 
which was rendered necessary from 
its vicinity to the estuary of the Hum- 
ber, and its thus being liable to attack 
on the occasional inroads to which 
the coast was constantly exposed. 
Were its early annals fully known, 
we should probably find among them 
some instances of rapine and spoil, 
which induced the monks to make 
provision against future assaults. Its 
inclosure ‘‘ consisted of an extensive 
quadrangle, nearly approaching to a 
square, surrounded by a deep ditch 
and high ramparts.”” A: ground-plan 
is given in the present work. The 
Gatehouse, which is still nearly en- 
tire, ‘‘ formed most probably the only 
entrance,”’ and was in facta castle of 
no contemptible proportions. A broad 
ditch flowed in front; and the road- 
way across it was bounded on each 
side by walls, projecting obliquely 
from the gateway, and terminating in 
small round towers, between which is 
supposed to have been a drawbridge. 
In each wall are fourteen niches, re- 
sembling sentry-boxes, which are pro- 
vided with loop-holes, and might have 
been manned with archers. The front 
of the tower is also thickly studded 
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with loop-holes, intended for the same 
purpose; but no window of a larger 
size was placed in the front of the 
building. The lightness of appearance 
usually conveyed by windows, is how- 
ever more than compensated by beau- 
tiful niches, with statues, and other 
ornamental sculpture. These, com- 
bined with six embattled turrets, form 
a very elegant facade. The three 
principal statues still remain, being 
the Virgin, St. John the Baptist, and 
amitred saint. Below them are shields 
‘‘ bearing a cross quarterly quarter- 
ed;” we presume these may be the 
same as what are elsewhere called the 
arms of Mortimer, whether correctly 
or not we cannot say.t 

Just above the entrance arch is a 
parapet walk about four feet broad, 
upon which a small doorway opens, 
leading immediately from the lit- 
tle cell of the porter or watchman. 
The entrance was defended by an im- 
mense portcullis, the grooves of which 
only remain ; but in the inner archway 
are the mouldering remnants of two 
ponderous doors pendant on their 
massive hinges. The vaulting of the 
archway is ornamented with elegant 
groining, embossed with flowers and 
grotesque figures. 

It is remarkable that a considerable 
proportion of brick is used in the con- 
struction of this building : 


‘ The materials are a mixture of brick, 
freestone, and cauk ; the plain surface on 
the outside being chiefly brick ; the pro- 
jecting turrets (except the two at the ex- 
tremity), arches, battlements, canopies, 
figures, mouldings, and ornaments, are 
cut in freestone ; and the igternal walls, 
for the greatest part, a soft cauk, found 
in the neighbourhood.”’ 


The castle contains some apartments 
on the ground floor: but immediately 
over the arch is a spacious chamber, 
which has been well conjectured to 
have been the Guest Hall ;+ and it is 
probably the identical apartment in 





* Those of our readers who possess Storer’s Antiquarian and Topographical Cabinet, 
or Howlett’s Views in Lincolnshire, may be glad to be referred to five plates of Thorn- 
ton Abbey in the former work, and two in the latter. 

t ‘* In the Harleian Manuscripts, the arms of Mortimer in three shields, having 
between the two uppermost a pastoral staff, are said to have been the arms of this 
abbey.”’ (p. 8.) But Tanner assigns Thornton Abbey this coat, Azure, two pastoral 


staffs in pale Or. 


¢ It is commonly called the Refectory. Nothing is more frequent, where important 
parts of monastic ruins have disappeared, than a misappropriation of those which 


remain. 
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which King Henry VIII. and Queen 
Katharine Howard were lodged on a 
visit to this Abbey in 1541. As will 
be seen by the engraving, (with the 
loan of which we are indulged,) this 
room was plentifully lighted from the 
rear and side of the building; it will 
be perceived, however, that the view 
represents at once two stories, the in- 
tervening floor having been removed. 


‘There is a small room with a beau- 
tiful oriel window, that gives light from 
the east, and exhibits the remains of mas- 
terly masonry; on the south side of this 
is a piscina, and on each side of the win- 
dow are two recesses ; it is separated from 
the larger room by a depressed pointed 
arch. The large room measures 47 feet 
by 27 feet 9 inches, and has a fire-place 
at the upper end of unusual breadth ; 
there is also another fire-place at the 
lower end of the room. 

** Another room has evidently existed 
above: three very large corbel figures, 
that have originally supported the middle 
beams, still remain ; their distorted fea- 
tures bespeak the heavy burden they were 
wont to support; the waggish sculptor 
has.endeavoured to alleviate one, by in- 
geniously placing a cushion upon his 
shoulders. 

‘* These rooms are surrounded by cor- 
ridors on all sides, pierced with arrow 
slits, and which afforded a passage for 
the bowmen to all the turrets on both 
fronts.”’ 


After the Gateway, the most re- 
nmarkable feature of the existing remains 
is the Chapterhouse. This is repre- 
sented in the second woodcut. This 


‘* was an octagonal building, united to 
the south transept of the Church. Its 
sides measure exactly eighteen feet, and 
consequently its diameter was about forty- 
four ; from the remains of one of its pon- 
derous buttresses, it is probable that the 
roof was supported without a centre pil- 


lar. The entrance was from the south- 


west, and appears to have communicated 
with what is conjectured to have been the 
cloisters. It.is evident from its connec- 
tion with the Church, that four of its 
sides were completely closed; and most 
likely the other four admitted the light. 
It was highly decorated; the pointed re- 
cesses are finely ramified, and the open 
windows were undoubtedly of correspond- 
ing beauty. Along each side was an ele- 
gant arcade of pointed arches, whose 
heads are fitted with trefoil and quatrefoil 
tracery.”’ 

‘¢ Adjoining the entrance to the Chap- 
ter-house is an arched room, with pointed 
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recesses for seats, after the manner of the 
cathedrals [the writer means, we presume, 
like the stalls in choirs]. This apartment 
has had no door, which is evident from the 
present remains, and was entered from the 
cloisters ; by some, it has been stated to 
be the secret council chamber.”’ 

Of this mysterious apartment, Mr. 
Greenwood has also given a represen- 
tation. If it was anything more than 
a portion of the Cloisters, we cannot 
explain it; but the monks would cer- 
tainly require no place of council more 
secret than their own Chapter-house. 

Of the church, the rudera have 
recently been explored at the expense 
of Lord Yarborough, the present pro- 
prietor; and the investigation has 
opened to view a great number of 
gravestones, which were evidently not 
displaced when the edifice was toppled 
down upon them, and have been braken 
and defaced only by the fallen ma- 
terials. Mr. Greenwood has given 
cuts of many of them: but in decy- 
phering the inscriptions he has been 
seldom perfectly successful. We will 
therefore, without wasting space in 
specifying the errors, give some of 
them in our own amended readings. 

Hi{C JACET STEPHANUS DE 
LEVYNGTOUN.—This is the oldest, 
being in Lombardic capitals. 

Wic jacet si’ [sire] Doh’ Barwpk can’ 

Wic facet Tobanes DWemont et Agnes 
uror ejug. 

Wie ja..t Wicard’ Walton et Alicia 
urorejus quoru’a’i ’ab3 propicietur 
beus. Amen. 

Wie jacent Dohannes Coke et Tgabelt 
uror ejus. 

Pie jacet Wobertus Dirdph qui obiit 
pri? Die mensis dece’b’ a° D’ni M: 
cece’: {riij? & Dobh’a uror ej’ g°r’ 
arb; p’piciet’ 0's ame’ 

In the centre of the elegant cross 
which ornaments this gravestone, is 
the customary contracted form * of the 
Saviour’s name Jpg, and on each 
side the word mercp; whilst, looking 
up the cross, we read the usual Eng- 
lish form of the intercession to the 
Virgin, known in Latin as Ave Maria 
—Zabdp belpe. 





* As that of Christum will be found in 
the next; we merely point them out, 
not as unfrequent, but because the sub- 
ject has been recently discussed in our 
pages. (See pp. 106, 218). 
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The next will be more conjectural 
than the rest, for the jingle of the 
verses is almost as much our guide as 
the cut. 


Funere prostrat’ jacet hic robert’ tumu- 
fatus 





nat’ Porbug quond’ vocitatus 
Dt sit galvatug ad rp’'ni {aude precatus 


The cut at the head of the next 
column is the gravestone of one of the 
Abbats; but it is much broken, and 
unfortunately deficient at the place 
where the name stood : and it so hap- 
pens that the name is not supplied 
from the present list of Abbats in the 
Monasticon, although that of John 
Hoton, succeeding in 1439, the date 
which occurs on this stone, confirms 
the presumption which the pastoral 
staff in the hand of the figure would 
authorise us to form. The remaining 
parts of the inscriptions are : 

Mic jacet Vn's To, obiit 
yiiii® die mensig Depte’br’ anno 
Wnice incarnac’o’ig Mitlessime 
Quadrige’tesime tricesime INovo 
cui’ a’i'e p'piciet vs. amen, 

There is another inscription of a 
different kind, of which Mr. Green- 
wood has also given a cut; but he 
is much mistaken in classing it in 
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point of antiquity with the gravestone 
of Stephan de Levyngtoun. It is 
clearly an English couplet ; 

Ye who wil to God be sib, 

Prayes al for good gyb. 


yc yYHO WIL 












GOVD iGvB 


Sib, in Saxon and our earliest wri- 
ters, means as well affinity (as it does 
still in Scotland), as also friendship, 
amity, or peace. The meaning of gyb 
is not so clear; if a letter has been 
mistaken in copying, and the word is 
lyb, the meaning will be, “‘ Ye who 
will be at peace with God, praise 
ey all for (the means of) a good 
ife.”” 

We have not left ourselves space to 
notice at any length the appended sub- 
jects of Goxhill nunnery, &c. but shall 
only remark that the earth-work at 
Barrow on the Humber, of which Mr. 
Greenwood has given a plan, and 
which was styled by Dr. Stukeley “an 
alate temple” of the Druids, is strik- 
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ingly similar to the camp at Thorock, 
near Gainsborough, engraved in 
Weir’s Lincolnshire, 12mo. 1828, p. 
142, and there called Danish. 





Voyage round the World, &c. By 
Lieut. Holman. Vol. IV. 


THIS, the last and concluding 
volume of foreign travel, undertaken 
by the author under trying and afflict- 
ing circumstances, is by far the most 
entertaining of the series; a greater 
portion of its contents being dedicated 
to the history and customs of the 
Chinese, a people differing as a civi- 
lized people more widely from Euro- 
pean nations in social adaptations and 
ceremonial habits than any other na- 
tion on the globe. The extreme anti- 
quity of the Chinese empire—its vaunts 
of antediluvian grandeur and import- 
ance—the present jealous seclusion of 
its inhabitants, country, and produce— 
its singular domestic economy, densely 
peopled states, and fiscal regulations— 
are all points of interest in the present 
state of history, science, and com- 
merce, which must excite the attention 
of every philanthropic or curious 
mind. Any work purporting to dis- 
perse the cloud of ignorance or dark- 
ness which has hitherto been sus- 
pended over the customs and habits of 
this extraordinary empire, must com- 
mand a perusal; and doubtless much 
knowledge on the subject may be 
gleaned by a certain class of readers 
from the performance before us, and 
thus their stock of human history be 
greatly enhanced. But the moderately 
read student will, at the close of his 
journey, be but inadequately repaid 
for his toil by the way: the scenes 
will generally be familiar to his eye, 
with the exception that all belonging 
to the beautiful, the scientific, and the 
sublime, will have vanished and disap- 
peared. We cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing the conviction which ‘this 
volume forcibly impels, that depriva- 
tion of sight bears along with it a phy- 
sical barrier to investigation in foreign 
lands, which no talent or judgment 
can surmount, and for which no other 
attraction can compensate: nay, the 
very character of report and second- 
hand narration, incident to such a 
state, entails the stamp of imperfec- 
tion, a want of verification, and a 


liability to imposition, which renders 
the work almost if not entirely useless. 
Besides, the author cannot under these 
circumstances be responsible for the 
truth of his narration, and in every 
point of discrepancy between his travels 
and those of personal observers and eye 
witnesses, he must listlessly succumb 
to his opponents. We would not, 
however, lay stress on this point in 
the present instance, but would rather 
embody our greatest objection to the 
volume in the question: whether Mr. 
H. does not descant occasionally on 
lands upon which he never even set 
his foot, and most assuredly never 
traversed? We apprehend he never 
trod the Great Andaman, which he so 
explicitly portrays. The same may 
be affirmed of the Swan River, New 
Zealand, and the Cocoas or Keeling’s 
Islands. Without doubt he proceeded 
by the Bocca Tigris from Macao to 
Canton, or in other words, he sailed 
up one estuary in China, which has 
enabled him to describe the whole 
country. Ifthe observation were not 
fraught with sarcasm, we might re- 
mark that a residence in London 
would equally have fitted him for the 
task! We should imagine that the 
studious garrets ofour Metropolis could 
have collated every interesting fact he 
has recorded, without those alloys of 
trifling nothings which his diary 
affords: such as p. 155 the dispute 
between his porter and valet, or at p. 
24, where at Pulo-penang, with an 
intertropical country to describe, and 
thousands of interesting topics to 
engage his pen, a British public are 
informed, ‘‘the whole household was 
disturbed in the middle of the night, by 
the frightful noise of a hen, who was 
defending her chickens from the attacks 
of a rat.” 

We might here take our leave of 
Mr. Holman’s production ; but as he 
has viewed some subjects with a 
prejudiced mind, and been misled in 
others, a slight extension of our ob- 
servations may not be useless. 

The uniformity, with which all 
writers have hitherto asserted that 
the Chinese are unequalled by any 
other nation in the performance of 
filial duties, the love of relatives, and 
pride of ancestry, appears, rather at 
variance with the following passage 
in p. 209: ‘‘ that social ties are al- 
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most totally disregarded in China, 
save that between parent and child, 
and which is a bond rather of habit 
than affection.” When we consider 
that by the laws of China the abuse 
of a relative is punished by death, and 
that it is mostly usual for a whole 
family, both parents and children, 
single or married, to live for several 
generations under one roof, and in 
only two apartments—one allotted to 
the day, the other to the night, we 
esteem the accusation unjust, and 
almost wonder that in such an over 
populated country such harmony and 
concord can exist amongst them. 

Mr. H. overrates the population of 
China : he states it to be three hundred 
millions, whilst the Yetsungshe, Dr. 
Morrison, Allerstein, and Grosier, all 
concur in placing it below two 
hundred millions. 

The non-admission of foreign ladies 
to Canton appears a great cause of 
regret to our author; but surely it is 
rational that every nation has a right 
to dictate its own terms of intercourse 
with foreigners; and the laws of 
China, with its prejudice against our 
English beauties, ought to be as re- 
spected as our excise or exchequer. 
It is optional on our part whether we 
accept the terms offered us of com- 
mercial intercourse; and our official 
servants at the factory are not invo- 
luntary agents, but may retire at 
pleasure, and in consequence are 
morally bound to observe the laws and 
submit to the innocent prejudices of 
the country in which they amass 
enormous fortunes, or else to retire 
for the promotion of others more 
tractable and less luxurious. 

«‘ The material called rice paper is 
not an artificial, but a natural produc- 
tion, being a plant belonging to the 
order Malvacer. It is the same as 
the Solah of Bengal, which is an 
AE schynomene. The process of form- 
ing it into sheets is similar to that of 
cutting cork.” This is evidently an 
extract from the Botanical Miscellany! 
There is, we believe, no doubt at 
present entertained but that rice paper 
is not the produce of the Aischyno- 
mene paludosa, especially as a mi- 
croscopic comparison will instantly 
detect the totally distinct fibre. It is 
formed from the pith of an unknown 


plant, and has no analogy in its form- 
ation to the cutting of cork, which is 
a bark, and already in sheets before it 
is cut. 

In p. 312 we have a fine study for 
the craniologist: it is the head of 
Confucius, the Lycurgus of the Celes- 
tial Empire ; the crown of whose head 
we are informed, was of the form of 
a hillock : and the naturalist will find 
ample amusement in p. 494, where 
we are seriously told ‘the New Zea- 
land women suckle puppies and young 
seals:” in p. 17 also, we read of an 
eclipse of the sun and moon on the 
same day. 

Mr. H. also visits Van Dieman’s 
Land and Australasia; but we have 
already transgressed our limits. In 
concluding our notice, we must ac- 
knowledge the plates to be excellent. 





The Drama Vindicated, by Joun DEN- 
MAN, Student of Civil Law at Cambridge, 
is a very able, though unpretending little 
volume. The author stands forth the 
champion of the Drama, as it existed in 
the days of its purity, and as exhibited in 
the immortal productions of Shakspeare, 
Massinger, Beaumont and Fletcher, Ot- 
way, Rowe, and others ; and he strongly 
deprecates the taste for mere spectacle, 
show, and bombast, which has of late 
almost superseded the more chaste and 
captivating productions of the legitimate 
drama. The author, however, pays a me- 
rited compliment to the exertions and dra- 
matic genius of Sheridan Knowles, Miss 
Mitford, and Mr. Serle. The historical 
view of the Drama, from the Periclean 
age of Grecian literature, accompanied by 
critical remarks, displays much research 
and judgment ; and the copious notes ap- 
pended to the volume, are replete with 
useful information. 





Deacon’s Analysis of the Parliamen- 
tary Proceedings of the Session 1835, 
8vo. is a volume of historical statistics, 
which will satisfy by its copious informa- 
tion the investigations of the most scru- 
pulous inquirer into the conduct of our 
Representatives. It contains a statement 
of all the divisions, 139 in number; a 
table of the votes of every individual 
member; indexes of Acts passed, mo- 
tions, election petitions, leaves of absence, 
changes of members, comparative repre- 
sentation, &c. &c. Some of these at least 
will be found useful, and all evince the 
great industry of the compiler. 
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THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 


The number of Plans submitted to the 
consideration of the Commissioners ap- 

inted for this purpose was ninety-seven, 

id out in more than 1400 drawings. The 
Lords’ Committee of last Session di- 
rected that not more than five, nor less 
than three, of the plans should be laid 
before his Majesty for his approbation. 
The Commissioners selected four ; and 
opening the sealed communications sent 
with the plans, and comparing them, the 
names of the architects were the following 
—No. 64, Charles Barry; No. 14, John 
Chessel Buckler; No. 13, David Hamil- 
ton, of Glasgow; and No. 42, Kemp- 
thorn. The Commissioners have awarded 
to the first-named architect 1500/. and to 
each of the three last 5007. The Com- 
mittees of last Session have been re-ap- 
pointed in both Houses. On that occa- 
sion, a proposal of Mr. Hume to remove 
the situation of the Houses to St. James’s 
Palace, was negatived by a majority of 
141 to 42. 

On the 4th Feb. a meeting of the Ar- 
chitects who submitted designs was held 
at the Thatched House Tavern, P. F. 
Robinson, esq. in the chair, when the 
following resolutions were passed : — 
*‘ That this meeting consider the present 
opportunity afforded by Parliament to the 
profession of submitting designs for build- 
ing the new Houses of Parliament, has 
been alike honourable and beneficial to the 
Architects of this country. That the 
Architects now present entertain no doubt 
that the Commissioners appointed by his 
Majesty must have made their selection 
with ability, judgment, and impartiality ; 
and fully and honourably acquitted them- 
selves of the important task confided to 
them. That, in the opinion of this meet- 
ing,an Exhibition of the designs submitted 
to his Majesty’s Commissioners, and upon 
which so much time and attention have 
necessarily been bestowed, from the mag- 
nitude and importance of the subject, 
would be highly interesting to the public, 
as specimens of the Architectural talent 
of the country.” 

Government has since granted the use 
of the east wing of the New National 
Gallery at Charing Cross, for the pur- 
poses of the Exhibition. 





8ST. SAVIOUR’S CHURCH, SOUTHWARK. 


Feb, 22. A deputation from the Com- 
mittee for the restoration of the nave of 
St. Saviour’s Church, consisting of 
Charles Barclay, esq. M. P, Thomas 
Saunders, esq. F.S.A. Rev. Dr. Kenney, 
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J. Newman, Esq. F.S.A. A. J. Kempe, 
esq. F.S.A. the Rev. Dr. D’Oyly, the 
Rey. W. Curling, J. Sells, esq. &c. &c.. 
&c. waited on the Right Hon. Lord Mel- 
bourne, at his office in. Downing-street, 
for the purpose of soliciting the aid of his 
Majesty’s Government in restoring the 
ruinous and dilapidated portion of the 
building above mentioned. The grounds 
of application, we understand, were, that 
St. Sosleur Church is a building of great 
and prominent architectural importance 
to the Metropolis, as connected with the 
great southern approach to the new Lon- 
don Bridge; that it is an elegant and 
unique specimen of the builder’s art in the 
12th century, as far as refers to the City 
of London and its immediate depen- 
dencies, as all the ancient ecclesiastical 
edifices of importance were destroyed at 
the Great Fire; that already upwards of 
60,000/. had been expended upon the re- 
storation of the choir of the church, its 
transepts, and Lady Chapel, levied on the 
parish by rate, or defrayed by public sub- 
scription ; that the parish of St. Saviour’s, 
although populous, is composed chiefly 
of persons of the middling and humbler 
classes of society, and therefore incapable 
of supporting the burthen of further as- 
sessment for the repair of a cathedral-like 
building, which was rather to be viewed 
in the light of a public architectural mo- 
nument than in that of a mere parish 
church; that the impending fall of the: 
Nave, which remained entirely unroofed, 
and exposed to the weather, would pre- 
sent a great deformity to the eye of the 

ublic, and be a national disgrace, whereas 
y its restoration, additional and highly 
necessary accommodation for public wor- 
ship would be afforded to a populous but 
impoverished parish, which had not the 
means of further restoration in their 
power. The deputation was most cour- 
teously received by Lord Melbourne, and 
the Government are disposed to further 
the objects of the Committee as far as 
may be justifiable, and their claims on 
public grounds may apply; although Lord 
M. did not think there was a precedent 
for a direct grant of public money in aid of 
re-edifying or repairing a parochial church, 
Against the case of St. Alban’s, restored 
by public subscription, may, however, we 
believe, be brought that of Henry the 
Seventh’s Chapel, restored at the national 
charge. 


EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF GEORGE III. 


The subscribers to the Monument to 
the memory of King George the Third, 
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and the artist employed, Mr. Matthew 
Wyatt, have experienced a mortifying de- 
lay, arising either by some unaccountable 
accident, or by malicious design. The 
greater part had been already cast, includ- 
ing the figure of the King, and all but the 
hind quarter of the horse. The mould 
was ready for casting this remaining por- 
tion, and every requisite preparation was 
made. There were six runners or con- 
ducts for the metal; and, had only two of 
them been allowed to act, this part would 
have been finished like the rest; but all 
six had been choked with charcoal, and 
through only one of them did the metal 
force its way. The consequence was, 
that the cast was a failure, and the mould 
also spoiled. ‘The Committee have since 
held a meeting, and passed Resolutions 
soliciting further assistance from the pub- 
lic; at the same time expressing their 
hopes that the Statue may still be com- 
pleted by the 4th of June. It will be 
erected in Waterloo Place, opposite the 
Duke of York’s Column, 





Landscape-Historical Illustrations of 
Scotland, and the Waverley Novels, from 
drawings by J. W. M. Turner, &c. &c. 
4to, Part [. (Fisher.)—These never- 
failing subjects of illustration are here 
affording the commencement of a new 
series of higbly-finished engravings. The 
two plates in this first Part are, 1. “ Mac 
Murrough’s Chant,” from a very clever 
picture by M’ Clise, representing the 
Highland festival, full of a great variety 
of feature and character,—of pleasure and 
alarm; 2. A View of Edinburgh, by 
Turner, with the March of the High- 
landers ; but we know not by what archi- 
tectural second-sight the Academic Pro- 
fessor has associated that event with the 
new Bridge and the modern improve- 
ments: perhaps Mr. Wright, who will 
furnish the letterpress, will explain. We 
must also mention that these plates ac- 
company a new issue of the Novels, 
published by Messrs. Fisher, by arrange- 
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ment with Sir Walter Scott’s execu- 
tors. 





FInvEn’s Portrait and Landscape Ilus- 
trations of Lord Byron’s Life and Works. 
—This is merely a re-issue of a work, 
our admiration of which we have repeat- 
edly expressed. It will differ from the 
former edition in Mr. Brockedon’s able 
descriptions accompanying the plates they 
refer to; three plates and eight pages of 
letterpress will appear monthly, 





Facsimiles of Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, accompanied by Portraits and 
Views, by Cuartes Joun Smitu. Part 
II. 4to.—The present portion of this very 
interesting collection contains fac-similes 
of letters written by Thomas 4th Duke 
of Norfolk, Bishops Coverdale, Potter, 
Atterbury, and Sir Richard Steele, pieces 
of poetry by Lord Chatham, Burns, 
Bloomfieid, Shenstone, and Garrick, an 
epitaph on Benj. Franklin in his own 
handwriting, signatures of Shakspeare 
and several eminent actors; with various 
illustrative vignettes. The Duke of Nor- 
folk’s letters are his pious and affecting 
farewells to two of his dependants shortly 
before his execution ; Bishop Coverdale’s 
letter on his Bible we have before noticed 
distinctly. The whole will gratify every 
one interested in the memorials of genius 
and literature. 





Thirty Fac-similes of the different Signa- 
tures of the Emperor Napoleon, and a sketch 
of the events connected with them, by J. 
Sainssury. <A quarto sheet.— This is a 
most extraordinary assemblage of the Au- 
tographs of the greatest conqueror and 
worst writer of modern times, Na- 
poleon’s hand was bad at first; but from 
the time he became a great man, he set 
decency in this respect at defiance; mak- 
ing blots and scratches serve for letters. 
We presume this series is copied from a 
French publication; it is printed from 
woodcuts, and published for sixpence. 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


New Works announced for Publication. 

Mr. Kempe hasin preparation for pub- 
lication, in quarto parts, “ Londinium 
Romanum, or Illustrations of Roman 
London,” consisting of its topography, as 
far as it may with certainty be traced, 
the altars, inscriptions, &c. which have 
been found within its limits ; pavements, 
Statues, embossed Samian vessels, urns, 
utensils, &c. which have, from time to 
time, been discovered in such abundance ; 
particularly in the numerous excavations 


Gent, Mac. Vou. V. 


carrying on within its site at the present 

day; relics which so incontrovertably 

attest its populous character and import- 

ance inthe classic age. 

We have satisfaction in announcing that 

a new edition is in preparation of the 
Works of the Rev. Gitsert Wuire, 

comprising his Antiquarian and Natural 
History of Selborne, the Naturalist's 

Journal, and numerous Letters never 
before printed, many of which were ad- 

dressed to his nephew, Samuel Rarker;+ 
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esq. of Lyndon Hall. The work will be 
edited by the Rev. Epmunp Wuitr, 
Rector of Newton Valence, Hants, ne- 
hew and companion of Gilbert White. 
his new edition to be embellished with 
several Engravings of Views at Selborne. 

Mr. Fisuer will shortly complete his 
Collections for Bedfordshire. Whether 
he will also be able to finish, according to 
his original design, his splendid Volume 
on the Paintings and Records of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in Warwickshire, is a 
question which we are informed the Au- 
thor himself has not yet been able to de- 
cide. 

Dr. Tuomas Forster has just pub- 
lished, on the Continent, a small Meta- 
physical Work on the Foundation of 
Certitude and the Berkleian Philosophy, 
entitled Ontophilos, ou les derniers En- 
tretiens d’un Philosophe. 

The Reliques of Father Prout, late 
P.P. of Watergrasshill, co. Cork. Col- 
lected and arranged by OttveR Yorke. 
Illustrated by Alfred Croguis. 

The Greek Pastoral Poets, Theocritus, 
Bion, and Moschus. Done into English, 
by M. J. Cuapman, M. A. of Cam- 
bridge. 

The Music of the Bible, including the 
Book of Psalms, printed as they are to 
be sung in churches, and such other pas- 
sages from the Holy Scriptures as were 
expressly designed by the Inspired Au- 
thors for Musical Performance. 

The Dramatic Works of THomas Mip- 
DLETON, now first collected. Edited, 
with Notes, &c. by the Rev. A. Dyce, 


B.A. 

The Life of John Jebb, D.D. F.R.S. 
late Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and 
Aghadoe. By the Rev. C. Forster. 

The Doctrine of Atonement and Sa- 
crifice, evinced from the Scriptures, By 
Joux Wuirttey, D.D, Author of “« The 
Scheme, &c. of Prophecy.” 

Dr. Pye Smitu’s Scripture Testimony 
to the Messiah, and his Discourses on 
the Sacrifice and Atonement of Christ. 

A Day in the Woods, by THomas 
Mitter, Author of “ Songs of the Sea 
Nymphs.” 

Lays of the Heart, and other Poems. 
By J.S. C. 

Edith of Glammis, by Cutusert CLut- 
TERBUCK, of Kannaquhair, F.S. A. 

On the Physical and Intellectual Con- 
stitution of Man. By E. Meryon, esq. 

A Journal of Missionary Labours in 
Newfoundland. By Archdeacon Wx. 

Mr. Hattam’s Literary History of 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th Centuries. 

Lord Mauon’s History of Europe from 
the Peace of Utrecht to the Peace of Aix- 
Ja- Chapelle. 
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History of Audley End, with notices 
of the town and parish of Saffron Walden. 
By Lord Brayprooke. 

An Essay on the Hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians, containing observations on the 
Nature and Language of those Symbols. 
By Joun Wittiams. 

Moorcrort’s Travels in Thibet. 

Lieutenant Smytu’s Voyage down the 
Amazon from Lima to Para. 

Tracts on Caspar Hauser. By the Rt. 
Hon. Earl Stawnope. 

The Solar Eclipse, or The Two Al. 
manacks, containing more inquiries in 
astronomy. By Miss Tomuin. 

A Life of Clarendon. By T. H. Lister, 
esq. who married Theresa Villiers, niece 
of the present Earl of Clarendon. 

Outlines to Shakspeare’s Tempest, 
with appropriate Versions in four Lan. 
guages, similar to Retzsch’s Macbeth, &c. 

y Mr. Hansarp, Author of ‘** Trout 
and Salmon Fishing in Wales.” 

The History of British Fishes. By 
Witt1aM YarRELL, esq. F.L.S. 

The History of British Quadrupeds., 
By Tuomas Brit, esq. F.R S. F.L.S. 

Saxon Literature —M. Micuet. is pub- 
lishing an Anglo-Saxon and Gothic Bib- 
liograpby. M. Larenavupiere, (vice- 
president of the French Society of Ge- 
ography,) has nearly ready a Translation 
of Mr. T. Wright’s Essay on Auglo- 
Saxon Poetry. Mr. Wricur has also 
furnished the Imprimerie Royale with a 
design of a new Saxon type, which they 
have had cast, and ready for use. A simi- 
lar type is preparing for an edition of the 
MS. Voyages of Wulfstan and Ohtere, 
from the Orosius of King Alfred. This 
is about to be done by private individuals, 
and accompanied by a French Version. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Jan, 28. R. I. Murchison, esq. V. P. 

William Clark, M. D. Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
and M. Francois Marcet, Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of 
Geneva, were elected Fellows. 

Sir David Brewster’s paper on the 
Crystalline Lenses of Animals, (which 
is in continuation of his Essay, contained 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 
1833,) was concluded ; and a Discussion 
of Tide Observations made at Liverpool, 
by J. W. Lubbock, esq. V. P. was also 
read to the meeting. 

Feb. 4. Sir John Rennie, V. P. 

George William Drury, Esq. Robert 
E. Grant, M.D. and John Dillwyn 
Llewelyn, esq. were elected Fellows. 

Read, 1. Memoir on the Metamor- 
phoses of the Macroura, or long-tailed 
Crustacea, exemplified in the Prawn, by 
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‘J. V. Thompson, esq. F.1..S8. 2. Geo- 
metrical Investigations concerning the 
Phenomena of ‘Terrestrial Magnetism: 
second series, ‘On the Number of Points 
at which a Magnetic Needle can take a 
Position vertical to the Earth’s Surface,’ 
by Thomas Stephens Davies, esq. F.R.S. 

Feb. 11. David Baillie, esq. and Dr. 
Archibald Robertson, were elected Fel- 
lows, The reading of a paper was com- 
menced On Voltaic Combinations, by 
J. F. Daniell, esq. Professor of Che- 
mistry in King’s College, London. 

Feb. 18. F. Baily, esq. Treas. V. P. 

John Green Cross, esq. was elected 
Fellow. Mr. Daniell’s paper was con- 
cluded. 

ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Jan. 28. Mr. Hamilton read a paper 
on the character of Alcibiades, as drawn 
by Philippides, in the « Clouds” of Aris- 
tophanes. 

Feb. 11. Read, an account of a visit to 
the source of the Styx, by the Chevalier 
Brinsted. Little was known of it, even 
in the immediate vicinity, and the account 
of M. Fourmont was found to be erro- 
neous. The ascent of the mountain 
Kalmo was attended with great labour 
and danger. Solos is the village nearest 
to the torrent, which rises, apparently, 
from two sources, and flows a consider- 
able distance under the snow and ice. On 
its descent it is joined by another copious 
spring, and further down by other cur- 
rents ; and thence the united stream flows 
into the Gulph of Corinth. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 


Feb. 24. The anniversary meeting took 
place, Henry Warburton, esq. M.P. in 
the chair. 

The Report congratulated the mem- 
bers on the increasing prosperity of the 
Institution, and on the circumstance that, 
for the first time since its formation, the 
receipts were more than sufficient tocover 
the expenses, both ordinary arid extraor- 
dinary. The gross amount of fees re- 
ceived last year was 9,913/.; it is this 
year 10,630/. notwithstanding the post- 
ponement to the summer of the Botanical 
class. 

W. Tooke, esq. M.P. read extracts 
from a letter received by him trom Lord 
Brougham, suggesting for consideration 
several modes of employing the second 
donation of 10007. from an unknown friend 
of the Institution, who had referred to his 
Lordship to decide on the manner of ap- 
propriating the gift. 

Mr. Warburton said he had no doubt 
that the charter establishing a Metropoli- 
tan University would be completed within 
a very short period. It was within his 
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own knowledge that many of the appoint- 
ments to the Board of Examiners had 
been made, and he believed even then a 
Chancellor had been fixed on. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY. 


The Norrisian Prize Essay for last 
year has been adjudged to E. Harold 
Browne, esq. M.A. of Emmanuel Col- 
lege, inthis University. Subject— The 
person, character, and actions of Jesus 
Christ afford a satisfactory fulfilment of 
all the Prophecies in the Old Testament 
which relate to the Messiah.” The sub- 
ject for the present year is: “The style 
and composition of the writings of the 
New Testament no way inconsistent with 
the belief that the authors of them were 
divinely inspired.” 

The resignation of the Rev. R. Ta- 
tham, B.D. as Public Orator, has caused 
a vacancy which has been filled by the 
election of the Rev. Christopher Words- 
worth, the numbers being: 

Rev. C. Wordsworth 265 
Rev. S. Isaacson - 168 
GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

Feb. 8. Read, a communication from 
Dr. Richardson, R. N. on the subject of 
further Arctic Expeditions, in the direc- 
tion of the northern shores of America. 
He proposes to send a ship, or ships, to 
Wager River, to examine its eastern 
shore, where it is possible a passage into 
the Regent’s Inlet exists; which failing, 
to transport the boats across the interven- 
ing land, explore north and west, and 
verify Captain James Ross’s observations 
on the Magnetic Pole. In conjunction 
with this, Dr. Richardson proposes a 
land expedition from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Great Bear Lake and Coppermine river, 
to complete the surveys of Sir John 
Franklin and Captain Beechey. A 
Committee of the Society, consisting of 
Sir John Barrow, Sir G. Parry, Sir J. 
Franklin, Captains Beaufort, Back, Mac- 
onochie, Dr. Richardson, and Mr. Wood- 
bine Parish, was appointed to consider 
these propositions, and make a report 
thereon. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Jan. 20. Read, on the Geological 
Structure of Pembrokeshire, and more 
particularly on the Silurian system of 
rocks as exhibited in that county. By 
R. I. Murchison, esq. V. P. 

Feb. 3. Another Paper by Mr. Mur- 
chison, on the Gravel and other ancient 
Detritus of the eastern and southern 
counties of Wales, and the- border coun- 
ties of England. 

Feb. 9. The anniversary meeting took 
place, at which Charles Lyell, esq. was 
re-elected President, with the following 
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council and officers: Vice Presidents, 
Rev. Dr. Buckland, Sir P. G. Egerton, 
Bart. G. B. Greenough, esq. and E. 
Turner, M.D.; Secretaries, W. J. 
Hamilton, esq. and W. Parish, esq. ; 
Foreign Secretary, H. T. de la Beche, 
esq.; Treasurer, John Taylor, esq.; 
other Members, I’. Baily, esq. W. J. Bro- 
derip, esq. W. Clift, esq. Sir A. Crichton, 
M.D., W. H. Fitton, M.D. H. Hallam, 
esq. R. Hutton, esq. R. I. Murchison, 
esq. Viscount Oxmantown, J. D. F. 
Royle, esq. Rev. Professor Sedgwick, 
Lieut.-Col. W. H. Sykes, H. Warburton, 
esq. M.P. and the Rev. W. Whewell. 

The Wollaston Medal has been award- 
ed to M. A. Agassiz, for his work on 
Fossil Icthyology; and the sum of 25J. 
trom the Wollaston Fund, to M. Des- 
hayes, to promote his researches in Fossil 
Conchology. 

Feb. 24. Read, an account of some 
Fossil Vegetable remains, found in the 
sand-stone which underlies the lowest 
bed of the carboniferous lime-stone, in 
the county of Sligo, by Sir A. Crichton, 
M.D. F.R. and G.SS.; 2. Notices 
accompanying rock specimens from the 
Caves of Ballybunian, on the coast of 
Kerry, by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, F.R. and 
G.SS.; 3. Particulars of a mill turned 
by a stream of water running into the 
earth at Angostoli, in Cephalonia, by F. 
O. Martin, esq.; and 4. Observations 
on a patch of old and variegated marls, at 
Collyhurst, near Manchester, with spe- 
cimens of the fossil shells found therein, 
by J. Leigh, esq. and C. W. Binney, esq. 


THE “FOREIGN SOCIETY.” 


In consequence of the deficiency of any 
considerable collection of foreign books in 
the public libraries of London, (for even 
the British Museum contains a very 
meagre assortment, and many of the com- 
monest Foreign Authors are not to be 
found in it,) it is proposed to found a so- 
ciety, of which the chief object shall be 
to collect a Library of Foreign Literature, 
to be kept constantly supplied with peri- 
odical publications of every description, 
whether literary, political, or commercial, 
that have reference to foreign countries, 
including the colonies. This society 
wauld have considerable affinity with or- 
dinary clubs; but the difference would 
consist in its restricting the refreshment 
to tea and coffee, which would be served 
in the same way as in the drawing-rooms 
of other clubs, and in the devotion of the 
chief part of its funds to the purchase of 
foreign books. It is not intended that 
English books should be excluded, but 
that only a subordinate attention should 
be paid towards collecting them. Travels 
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would form an exception, as it would be 
the object of the society to bring together 
every information relating to foreign coun- 
tries. It is calculated that, with a society 
of 500 members, a greater yearly subscrip. 
tion than four guineas would not be re- 
quired. ‘This would enable such a So- 
ciety to expend at the Jeast 1000/. per 
annum, 





LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS. 

Lambeth.—The increasing number and 
continued progress of Literary Institu- 
tions, promise ere long to form a new era 
in the republic of letters. ‘To the pro- 
fessional and middling classes of society 
they are invaluable, as affording the means 
of rational intercourse at a moderate 
price, and tending, at the same time, 
through the medium of lectures, reading- 
rooms, &c. to the promotion of useful 
literature, and the advancement of general 
knowledge. It having long been a 
matter of regret, with the more respect- 
able inhabitants of Lambeih, that so ex- 
tensive and populous a district should be 
destitute of the advantages arising from a 
literary association, a few spirited indi- 
viduals, connected with the locality, some 
time ago determined on attempting to 
establish an Institution possessing all the 
advantages attached to a first-rate estab- 
lishment. This undertaking appears so 
far to have been attended with the utmost 
success. The Society bave for the pre- 
sent localized themselves in the commo- 
dious rooms of the Royal Infirmary, 
Wellington Terrace, Waterloo Road, 
which have been handsomely fitted up 
for their reception; and an extensive 
library has already been formed for the 
use of the members, chiefly contributed 
by themselves. | Mr. Hawes, the repre- 
sentative of the borough, has accepted the 
segues of the institution; and he bas 
een exerting his influence to promote 
its success. A public meeting is ap- 
pointed to take place on the Ist of March, 
at which a great number of gentlemen, 
connected with literature and science, 
have engaged td be present. After this, 
the usual classes will be formed, and a 
regular course of lectures is to commence 
—the committee having been promised 
the support of many eminent scientific 
characters in this important department. 
Many distinguished individuals connected 
with the locality are also extending their 
influence and support. His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, in a letter 
dated Feb. 22, thus writes to the Com- 
mittee :—“ I hope the inclosed contribu- 
tion of 10/. may be accepted, as a small 
proof of the interest which I take in the 
success of an Institution, established for 
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the purpose of diffusing useful knowledge 
in the neighbourhood.” 

Southwark.—The subscription to this 
institution has been lately raised from 
20s. to 30s. per annum, and the greatest 
exertions have been making by the com- 
mittee to keep up the number of subscri- 
bers, which, owing to the death of the late 
President and other contingencies, had 
greatly fallen off. 

The following lectures are in progress: 

Feb. 3,10, 17, W. Lukeing, esq. on 
Light, Heat, and Sound.—Feb. 12. Mr. 
C. Pemberton, on Public oratory.—Feb. 
19, 26, the same, on the characters of 
Shakspeare.—Feb. 24, March 2, 9, 16, 
J. D. Holm, Esq. on Phrenology.— 
March 18, April 8, 22, T. Philipps, 
Esq. on Vocal Music.— March 23, F. F. 
Statham, esq. on Pneumatics.— March 
25, The Marquis di Spineto, on the Ori- 
ginofthe Worship of Animals.— March 30, 
T. Rymer Jones, esq. on the Dental 
Organs of the Animal Kingdom.— April 
6, J. Dunn, esq. on the Wars, Religion, 
Drama, and Diversions of the Ancient 
Romans.— April 13, I. Mitchell, LL.D. 
Vice-President, onthe History of Turkey. 
A course of Lectures on subjects of 
Physical Science, and its applications in 
the arts and manufactures, will shortly 
be delivered by the Rev. Dr. Lardner, 
LL.D. President of the Society. 

Western Literary.—The following lec- 
tures are in course of delivery, on Thurs- 
day evenings, at the house of this Institu- 
tion, in Leicester Square: Mr. Serle, 
on the Drama; Dr. Schmidt, on Mineral 
Magnetism; The Rev. Dr. Lardner, 
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LL.D. F.R.S. on Natural Philosophy ; 
The Rev. W. J. Fox, on Education; 
Dr. Gully, on the Moral and Physical 
Attributes of Men of Genius and Talent; 
Mr. Addams, on Acousties ; J. S. Buck- 
ingham, esq. M.P. on Ancient and 
Modern Egypt. 

Islington.—From the third annual re- 
port, it appears, the members now con- 
sist of 146 proprietors, 88 ordinary, and 
48 resident members—in all 282. The 
accounts shew that the finances are 
flourishing; and on the proposition for 
building a more suitable house for the 
Society, no less than 1900/. was at once 
voluntarily and liberally subscribed for 
that purpose. 





NEW THERMOMETRICAL SCALE. 

Dr. Castle, of the Linnean Society, 
by modifying Fahrenheit, has proposed a 
scale which will admit of the thermometer 
being taken with the same precision as 
the barometer. The degrees are arranged 
decimally, 10°, 20°, 20°, and so on, each 
10° being equal to 20° of Fahrenheit. 
The rise and fall of the quicksilver is 
shown by a small sliding scale, so gradu- 
ated that even the decimal fractions can be 
readily ascertained. The registering is, 
at the same time, accurate and easy, 
thus—15° 0’, by doubling the degrees of 
the fractions, will be found equal to 30° 
Fahr. exact, 15° 2’ to 30° and four tenths, 
15° 5’ to 31° exact, 15° 8’ to 31° and six 
tenths, 16° 0' to 32° exact, and so on. By 
this arrangement greater accuracy is at- 
tained without any increase in the size of 
the instrument. 





ANTIQUARIAN 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES. 

Jan. 28. Thomas Amyot, esq. Trea- 
surer in the chair. 

The Rev. Mr. Carleton exhibited to 
the Society, through the medium of E. 
J. Rudge, esq. F.S.A. some ornaments 
of dress, found at Ragley Park near Al- 
cester. They accompanied a skeleton, 
supposed to be that of a young female ; 
consisted of a very large fibula, two of 
smaller size, the blade of a small knife, 
several beads of amber, one of glass, &c. 

Two letters of Archbishop Wareham, 
relative to the collection of a tax from 
the good men of Kent, were read from 
the MS. volume communicated by Mr. 
Hallam. 

Feb. 4. Henry Hallam, esq. V.P. 

Thomas Trubshaw, esq. of Haywood, 
co. Stafford, architect, was elected a Fel- 
low of the Society. 

J. R. Planché, esq. F.S.A. exhibited 


RESEARCHES. 


an impression of a seal recently found 
near St. Alban’s. It represents a mitred 
figure kneeling and presenting a church 
to the Virgin and Child; the Virgin 
holding in her left hand a long cross 
which is throughout budding, or ragulée. 
The inscription is  conventug fr’m 
predicatorum cadomen, and therefore 
appears to have belonged to the friars 
preachers in the Norman city of Caen, 
A. J. Kempe, Esq. F.S.A. exhibited 
an original printed copy (from the collec- 
tions at Loseley,) of the proclamation 
issued under the Great Seal by Eliza- 
beth, declaring to her subjects the grounds 
of the sentence of death pronounced 
against Mary Queen of Scots. It care- 


fully sets forth that it was the treason- 
able correspondence held by Mary with 
the persons who under her sauction were 
conspiring to murder the English Queen, 
which had obliged the latter, by the press- 
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ing counsel of her Lords and Commons, 
to cause the said sentence to be carried 
into execution. Mr. Kempe observed 
that the formidable machinations of a 
faction, who certainly considered regicide 
no crime provided their own party views 
for the ascendancy of the Romish sect 
were forwarded, and the correspondence 
of Mary with Babington their leader, 
rested on the most irrefragable historical 
evidence. He admitted on the other 
hand, the great political temptation of 
Mary’s situation, as she was naturally 
looked up to as the rallying point of the 
seditious. ‘The original document was 
“imprinted ” in a bold and clear black- 
letter type “at London, by Christopher 
Barker, Printer to the Queenes most ex- 
cellent Majestie,” and bears date from 
the manor of Richmont, Dec. 4, 1586, 

Mr. Kempe also brought forward, from 
the Society’s subterranean store-room in 
Somerset House, a cylindrical vessel of 
granite, measuring about 15 inches in di- 
ameter, decorated on a hoop-like circle 
which encompasses the exterior, and on 
its three legs, with the Grecian key or- 
nament. ‘This relic was brought several 
years since from the Musquito shore of 
Central America, and was engraved in 
the Vth volume of the Archzologia in 
1778, when it belonged to Gustavus 
Brander, esq. It was an additional cor- 
roboration, Mr. Kempe considered, of 
the conjecture that America was peopled 
by the Pheenicians. He incidentally al- 
luded to the important utility, in further- 
ance of the objects of the Society, which 
would be achieved by the establishment 
of a Museum, where the fictile vases,‘wea- 
pons, &c. of contemporary ancient nations 
might be preserved and compared. He 
congratulated them on the prospect of 
their being shortly enabled to establish 
such a repository in one of the rooms to 
be vacated on the removal of the Royal 
Academy to Charing Cross. 

Sydney Smirke, esq. F.S.A. made an 
additional communication, (see our num- 
ber for July 1835, p. 79,) describing the 
features of the original architecture of 
Westminster Hall, which have been de- 
veloped during the repairs now nearly 
completed. Four additional capitals of 
the triforium, ornamented with Norman 
sculpture, were placed upon the table. 
He described the construction of the an- 
cient floor, with alternate layers of clay 
and gravel ; but was disappointed in his 
search for any foundations of columns or 
other indicia which would have assisted 
in determining in what manner the Hall, 
as is fairly presumed, was originally di- 
vided, and the roof supported, previously 
to the erection of the large flying but- 
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tresses. Mr. Smirke pointed out an im- 
pre feature in the present roof, which 

as been overlooked in the descriptions 
and representations hitherto published of 
it, notwithstanding it in some measure 
alters its character. The roof is in fact 
of the form technically distinguished by 
the term pack-saddle, by which the weight. 
is thrown on the summit of the walls, not 
directly against their sides, Although 
this great roof is the giant of its kind in 
this country, there are two still larger in 
Italy. It is a question among those ac- 
quainted with woods, whether its original 
timbers are oak or chesnut. 

Feb. 11. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

John Newman, esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
two Norman capitals found in digging the 
foundation of the City of London School, 
on the site of Honey Lane Market. They 
are supposed to have belonged to the 
church of Alllallows, which stood on 
the same spot. The same gentleman 
also exhibited a small but extremely per- 
fect and beautiful bust of the Emperor 
Hadrian, in marble, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bourdeaux, and strikingly 
confirmative of the likeness of the colos- 
sal bronze head found in the Thames, ex- 
hibited to the Society last year. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, K.H. F.S.A. 
communicated a more ample detail of the 
facts disclosed by the documents noticed 
in his previous communication (see p. 81.) 
The remarkable allegation made by the 
competitor Bruce, when he appeared be- 
fore the arbitrators at Norham, (as stated 
on the Gréat Roll of Scotland)— that 
Alexander the Second, despairing of heirs 
of his own body, had, in case of such de- 
fault of issue, ‘‘ adjudged Bruce to be 
heir, with the assent of the probi homines 
of his kingdom, and declared him to be so 
in their presence, of whom many were 
yet alive, and could bear testimony to the 
fact,” and which allegation was not de- 
nied by Baillol in his replication, but 
avoided by appealing simply to the laws 
of inheritance,—has been either unnoticed 
or little regarded by historians. Brady, 
Tyrrel, Hume, Turner, and Lingard pass 
over it in silence ; Carte considers it ‘*a 
mere pretence ;” Lord Hailes is the only 
writer who meets the question; affirming, 
in his remarks on the point, that “ the 
opinion of Alexander II. cannot vary the 
rules of succession,” and that “ the con- 
stitution of Scotland, and the fate of its 
competitors, must not depend upon the 
testimony of witnesses,” whom he after- 
wards characterizes as “ certainly super- 
annuated, probably not impartial.” Sir 
F. Palgrave remarks that the main argu- 
ment raised by Lord Hailes—that the 
settlement made by Alexander I]. was a 
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loose declaration, destitute of legislative 
or judicial sanction, is in part refuted by 
the documents which even then were be- 
fore him, nor did he sufficiently weigh 
and consider the expressions which they 
employed. It is strange that learned 
writer, so conversant with the ancient 
constitutional language, should have ren- 
dered the passage as an “ opinion” loose- 
ly given before witnesses, and should have 
failed to recognize, in the probi homines de 
regno suo, the great council of the nation, 
particularly as Baillol, in reciting Bruce's 
allegation, has substituted the word Ba- 
ronibus for probis hominibus. At the 
same place, in Bruce’s original petition, 
the witnesses are still more explicitly de- 
scribed as the Bishops, Earls, and Ba- 
ronage. This Petition, which is written 
in French, and is much more ample in 
its details than its version on the Latin 
roll, is among the documents discovered 
by Sir F, Palgrave, and now printing un- 
der the Record Commission. The mi- 
nutes of a notarial crotocol, another of 
those documents, describes the act of 
Alexander II. yet more fully—congre- 
gare fecit etadunare Nobiles et Magnates 
Regni Scotise, Episcopos, et alios clericos 
et laicos, quotquot congregare potuit,” 
and declared to them the state of the 
royal family,—that he had no issue of his 
body,—that Earl David, his uncle, bad 
had three daughters, the first of whom 
had a daughter, the second a son: and 
they were enjoined to adjudicate whether 
the inheritance belonged to the daughter 
of the elder daughter, or to the son of the 
second daughter. Upon the charge so 
given by the King, they discussed the 
question, and adjudged that the male 
heir by the second daughter was to be 
preferred to the female by the first. 
Which judgment being accepted by the 
King, he took Robert Bruce by the hand, 
and presented him, as his true and lawful 
heir, to all the magnates, &c. present, 
who by his command, and in his presence, 
took their corporal oaths of allegiance to 
Robert Bruce upon the holy gospels; 
and by command of the King the whole 
transaction was entered upon the rolls of 
the Treasury. The rights of Bruce had 
thus received the fullest sanction which 
the law or the constitution of the Scot- 
tish monarchy could afford. Still, when 
the Throne became actually vacant, the 
title of the heir was to be perfected by 
and through the ministration of another 
tribunal; it was to be ratified by the 
judgment of the Seven Earls of Scotland. 

All other notices of the Court of the 
Seven Earls, have perished in the general 
wreck of the Scottish records ; and from 
these documents alone do we ascertain 


the existence of this Council, and the 
station which itheld. By the laws and 
customs of the kingdom of Scotland, from 
time whereof the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary,” Sir Francis bere 
quotes the record, “it appertains to the 
rights and franchises of the Seven Earls 
ot Scotland, and the Communitas of the 
said realm, whenever the royal seat be- 
comes vacant in law and fact, to consti- 
tute the King, and instal him in the royal 
seat, and to confer upon him the preroga- 
tives belonging to the kingdom of Scot- 
land.” It appears from another docu- 
ment (the letter mentioned in p. 81) that 
‘* Jes seet Countes d’ Escoce” were sworn 
for the due observance of the treaty made 
between David I. and the King of Eng- 
land; and when (remarks Sir F. Pal- 
grave) we connect the two characters’in 
which they appear, as judges of the right 
to the Crown, and the guarantees of the 
compacts made by the Sovereign, we can 
scarcely refuse to admit that they existed 
as a supreme branch in the constitution 
of the Scotish monarchy. 

Of the Seven Earls, two only are 
named in the Instrument,—the Earl of 
Fife, who had the privilege of installing 
the King on the stone of Scone, and Do- 
nald Earl of Mar. As more than seven 
Earls can be traced at that period in 
Scottish pedigrees, Sir F. Palgrave con- 
siders that the Seven constituted a class 
elevated by peculiar privileges above the 
other Earls of the kingdom; nor is such 
a distinction unprecedented, but it is pa- 
ralleled by the Seven lay Peerg of France*, 
and the Seven Electors of the Empire. 
He carefully guards, however, against the 
suppositiun that the functionsof the Seven 
Earls were elective ; they must be con- 
sidered as judicial only. When the ques- 
tion of the succession at length required 
a definitive settlement, on the death of 
Alexander III., this antient tribunal was 
disregarded ; and, the constitutional laws 
of Scotland being thus broken by the in- 
trigues of the Custodes, Bruce acted ex- 
actly like his predecessors Malcolm III. 
Duncan IJ. and Edgar; and his conduct 
affords one more instance of aclaimant to 
the Scotish Crown seeking the aid of the 
Busileus or the Pretwald. He appealed 
to the King of England; and whatever 
may be thought of Edward’s private mo- 
tives, bis interference must be considered 
perfectly justified by the law of nations, 





* This was their original number; but, 
the Comté of Paris being united to the 
Crown in the person of Hugh Capet, six 
Ecclesiastical Peers were added to the 
six remaining Laymen. 
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when his arbitration was solicited equally 
by both parties. 

Feb. 18. The Earl of Aberdeen, Pres. 

Thomas Abbott Green, esq. of Paven- 
ham, co. Bedford, was elected a Fellow 
of the Society. 

H. W. Diamond, esq. F.S. A. exhibited 
some of the earliest specimens of mez- 
zotinto engraving, which prove that Prince 
Rupert does not deserve the credit once 
allowed him, of having been the disco- 
verer of that art. The earliest date that 
occurs on any plate by the Prince is 1658; 
whilst there is a large portrait of the 
Queen of France inscribed “ W. Hond- 
thurst pinxit, L. a Siegen inventor fecit 
Anno 1643; ” and another of ‘* Amelia- 
Elizabetha D. G. Hassiw, &c. Landgrav. 
Comitissa Hannov. Ad vivam a se pri- 
mum depictam, novogue jam sculpture 
modo expressam, dicat consecratque L. a 
S. anno 1643.” (See Noble’s edition of 
Granger, vol. V. p. 333.) There is also 
a small portrait in mezzotint of Leopold 
William Duke of Burgundy, thus in- 
scribed, “‘ Theodorus Casparus a Furs- 
tenbergh, Canonicus Capitularis Mogun- 
tiz et Spire, Colonellus, ad uiuum pinxit 
et fecit 1656,” which is two years before 
Rupert's. The word ‘ inventor” ap- 
pears a positive claim to the discovery on 
the part of Siegen; and, as he was a dis- 
tinguished soldier, it is very probable the 
Prince may have learned the art from per- 
sonal intercourse with him, Indeed, Wan- 
ley long since said he “ was the person 
that taught Prince Rupert.” (see Noble’s 
edition of Granger, vol. V. p. 333.) 

The Rev. J. B. Deane, F.S.A. com- 
municated an account, with drawings, of 
several golden ornaments found in the 
year 1832 under one of the great stones 
in the centre of the Celtic temple at 
Quintin, near Carnac in Britany. Some 
treasure-hunters had conceived the idea 
that hidden wealth might be found in that 
place, and they were rewarded by the 
most extraordinary hoard of these articles, 
the intrinsic value of which was more 
than 1000/. Mr. Deane pointed out their 
distinction from the collars commonly 
called torques, which were formed of two 
bars twisted like a rope; whilst these 
were of a solid piece, though formed ina 
similar shape, the ends terminating as 
cornua lune. Mr. Deane proved their 
proper designation to be maniache—orna- 
ments, the great value of which among 


Antiquarian Researches. 
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the ancient Gauls is frequently mentioned 
by the Roman authors, particularly among 
the spolia of the victorious generals in 
Gaul. One said to have weighed 100 dds. 
(Roman standard) was sent to the Em. 
peror Augustus, From these spoils, in- 
deed, is supposed to have originated the 
torques, which became very general among 
the Romans. ‘The first instance of its 
being worn is that of Manlius Torquatus, 
who had obtained the distinction from a 
chief of Cisalpine Gaul. Subsequently 
there was a legion of Torquati. Mr. 
Deane gave a very complete review of the 
use of collars for the neck, tracing them 
from the Scriptures, through the Egyp- 
tians, Chaldeans, Persians, and Armeni- 
ans, but no memorial has been fotind of 
their having been worn by the Greeks. 
The Romans, as already stated, adopted 
them from the Gauls; and thence they 
have descended as the chivalric distinc. 
tion of modern Europe. The articles 
found at Quintin were twelve in number; 
some of which were of a size suited to 
the neck, others to the arm, and others to 
the wrist. The largest weighed more 
than 17 oz. and the gold, of the purest 
quality, was worth 209/. 5s. 2d. The 
total value of all, as gold, was 10851. 14s. 6d, 
They were purchased bya goldsmith, who 
made some laudable efforts to dispose of 
them to some public body ; but being un- 
successful, after a few months consigned 
them to the crucible. 


Roman Monument. 

Another sepulchral monument to a 
Roman Knight, resembling that described 
in our Sept. number, p. 302, has been 
found at the same place, Watermoor, near 
Cirencester. Onthe 22d Jan. the work- 
men digging the foundation of some 
houses turned up a stone, about a foot 
below the surface, having the figure of a 
horseman, with his spear and shield, the 
horse trampling a man under his feet. 
The sculpture is in very bold relief, and 
the inscription as follows, as nearly as it 
can be deciphered :— 

SEXTUS VALE 
RIVS GENALIS 


EQUES ALAE * TR * HAFC 
CIVIS FRISIAUS TUR 
GENIALIS AI XXXX—XX 
H.S8.E. EF. C, 
It is in the possession of Mr, Paish, 
Duke of York Inn, Cirencester. 
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HISTORICAL CHRONICLE. 





PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


vb. 4, The two Houses of Parlia- 
ment were opened this day by his Majesty 
in person, who delivered the following 
most gracious Speech on the occasion :— 
“© My Lords and Gentlemen, 

“Tt is with great satisfaction that I 
again meet the Great Council of the Na- 
tion assembled in Parliament. I am ever 
anxious to avail myself of your advice and 
assistance, and I rejoice that the present 
state of public affairs, both at home and 
abroad, is such as to permit you to pro- 
ceed without delay or interruption to the 
calm examination of those measures which 
will be submitted to your consideration. - 

«« I continue to receive from my Allies, 
and generally from all Foreign Powers, 
assurances of their unaltered desire to 
cultivate with me those friendly relations 
which it is equally my wish to maintain 
with them; and the intimate union which 
happily subsists between this country and 
France, is a pledge to Europe for the con- 
tinuance of the general peace. Desirous 
on all occasions to use my friendly endea- 
yours to remove causes of disagreement 
between other Powers, I have offered my 
mediation in order to compose the differ- 
ence which has arisen between France and 
the United States. This offer has been 
accepted by the King of the French. The 
answer of the President of the United 
States has not yet been received; but I 
entertain a confident hope that a misun- 
derstanding between two nations so en- 
lightened and high-minded, will be settled 
in a manner satisfactory to the feelings 
and consistent with the honour of both. 
i have still to lament the continuance of 
the civil contest in the northern provinces 
of Spain. The measures which I have 
taken, and the engagement into which I 
have entered, sufficiently prove my deep 
anxiety for its termination; and the pru- 
dent and vigorous conduct of the present 
Government of Spain, inspires me with 
the hope, that the authority of the Queen 
will soon be established in every part of 
her dominions; and that the Spanish na- 
tion, so long connected by friendship with 
Great Britain, willaga in enjoy the bless- 
ings of internal tranquillity and union. 
I have given directions that there be laid 
before you the Treaty which I have con- 
cluded with the Queen of Spain, for the 
suppression of the Slave Trade. 

“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

“I have directed the Estimates of the 

Gent. Mac. Vout. V. 


year to be prepared and laid before you 
without delay. ‘They have been framed 
with the strictest regard to well-considered 
economy. Tht necessity of maintaining 
the maritime strength of the country, and 
of giving adequate protection to the ex- 
tended commerce of my subjects, has oc- 
casioned some increase in the estimates 
for the naval branch of the public service. 

«“ The state of the commerce and ma- 
nufactures of the United Kingdom is 
highly satisfactory. I lament that any 
class of my subjects should still suffer dis- 
tress; and the difficulties which continue 
to be felt in important branches of agri- 
culture may deserve your inquiry, with 
the view of ascertaining whether there are 
any measures which Parliament can ad- 
vantageously adopt for the alleviation of 
this pressure. 

“ My Lords and Gentlemen, 

«‘T have not yet received the further 
report of the Commissioners appointed 
to consider the state of the several Dio- 
ceses of England and Wales. But I have 
reason to believe, that their reeommenda- 
tions, upon most of the important subjects 
submitted to them, are nearly prepared. 
They shall be laid before you without 
delay, and you will direct your early atten- 
tion to the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
with the intention of rendering it more 


efficient for the holy purposes for which it 


has been instituted. 

« Another subject which will naturally 
occupy you, is the state of the Tithe in 
England and Wales, and a measure will 
be submitted to you, having for its end the 
rendering this mode of providing for the 
Clergy more fixed and certain, and calcu- 
lated to relieve it from that fluctuation, 
and from those objections, to which it has 
hitherto heen subject. The principles of 
toleration by which I have been invariably 
guided, must render me desirous of re- 
moving any cause of offence or trouble to 
the consciences of any portion of my sub- 
jects, and I am therefore anxious that you 
should consider whether measures may 
not be framed which, whilst they remedy 
any grievances which affect those who dis- 
sent from the doctrine or discipline of the 
Established Church, will also. be of ge- 
neral advantage to the whole body of the 
community. 

«“ The speedy and satisfactory adminis- 
tration of justice is the first and most 
sacred duty of a —o and I ear- 
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nestly recommend you to consider whether 
better provisions may not be made for this 
great purpose in some of the departments 
of the Law, and more particularly in the 
Court of Chancery. 

“ T trust that you will be able to effect 
a just settlement of the question of Tithe 
in Ireland, upon such principles as will 
tend at length to establish harmony and 
peace in that country. 

«“ You are already in possession of the 
Report of the Commission appointed to 
inquire into the state of the Municipal 
Corporations in Ireland, and I entertain 
the hope, that it will be in your power to 
apply to any defects and evils which may 
have been shown to exist in those institu- 
tions, a remedy founded upon the same 
principles as those of the Acts which 
have been already passed for England and 
Scotland. 

« A further Report of the Commission 
of Inquiry into the condition of the poorer 
tlasses of my subjects in Ireland, will 
speedily be laid before you. You will 
approach this subject with the caution due 
to its importance and difficulty, and the 
experience of the salutary effect produced 
by the Act for the Amendment of the 
Laws relating to the Poor in England 
and Wales, may in many respects assist 
your deliberations. 

« Trely upon your prudence and wis- 
dom, and upon your determination to 
maintain, as well as to amend, the laws 
and institutions of the country; and I 
commit these questions of domestie policy, 
to which I have deemed it my duty to 
direct your attention, into your hands, 
persuaded that you will so treat them, as 
to increase the happiness and prosperity, 
by promoting the religion and morality, 
of my people.” 

In the Housr or Lorps, the Duke 
of Leinster moved the usual Address, in 
reply to the Speech, which was seconded 
by the Earl of Burlington—The Duke 
of Wellington agreed generally with the 
Address, but differed with that part of it 
which went to pledge the House to enter- 
tain the question of Reform in the Irish 
Corporations, upon the same prineiple as 
that which had been applied to the Cor- 
porations of England and Wales.—He 
should move as an amendment the omis- 
sion of that part of the Address altogether. 
Lords Melbourne and Lansdowne considered 
that the amendment was of no importance ; 
and therefore, to ensure unanimity, they 
should not oppose it. The Address, as 
amended, was then agreed to. 

In the House of Commons, Sir J. 
Wrottesley moved the Address to the 
King, which was, as usual, an echo of the 
Speech.—Mr. Parker seconded the mo- 
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tion.—Sir R. Peel objected to that part of 
Address which went to pledge the House 
to a certain principle in the measure of 
Irish Corporation Reform. He was pre- 
pared to give the important subject of 
Municipal Reform in Ireland a fair and 
dispassionate consideration; but he should 
reserve to himself the power of approach. 
ing it perfectly unfettered. He therefore 
moved an amendment that those words in 
the Address which pledged him to adopt 
the same principles to lreland as have 
already been applied to England should 
be omitted, and others substituted.—Lord 
J. Russell opposed the amendment. He 
said that the principle upon which tie 
Municipal Reform secured to England and 
Scotland was founded—a principle which 
recognised vigilant popular control— 
should be recognised in the measure to be 
given to Ireland.—Lord Stanley supported 
the amendment, which was opposed by 
Lord Howick, Lord D. Stuart, Lord Pal- 
merston, and Mr. O’Connell. Ona divi- 
sion there appeared,—for the original Ad- 
dress, 284; for the amendment, 243; ma- 
jority in favour of ministers, 41. 
HovseE or Commons, Fed. 9. 

Lord John Russell rose to introduce 
a motion for the Commutation of 
Tirues in England and Wales ; the prin- 
ciples of which he developed in a long and 
able speech. The leading outlines of the 
measure were, that there should be a 
Board formed, to consist of three persons, 
two to be named by the King, and one by 
the Archbishof of Canterbury; that such 
Board should have the power to nomi- 
nate Sub-Commissioners, to act in dif- 
ferent parts of the country ; and that they 
should hear and determine the commuta- 
tions, subject, of course, to the revision 
of the superior Board. That an oppor- 
tunity should be afforded to all parties to 
effect voluntary commutations, by each 
representing the case before the Commis- 
sioners; but that if they did not volunta- 
tily adjust the matter, then the Commis- 
sioners should have the power of com- 
pelling the parties to come to a decision. 
To ascertain what ought to be the amount 
of the commutation, an average was to be 
taken of the tithes for the last seven 
years; and 75 per cent. of that average to be 
the maximum of amount to be fixed upon 
as the rate of perpetual commutation. 
It being well known that many clergymen 
had for years received much less tithe 
than they were entitled to; in such cases 
power should be given to ascertain what 
ought to have been received, and then to 
fix the amount at not lower than 60 per 
eent. nor above 75 percent. The amount 
of tithe commutation to be ascertained in 
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consequence of this Bill not to continue 
to be paid as at present, but to be in the 
nature of a rent-charge, and to be payable 
by the landlord. His Lordship trusted 
that the plan proposed, if it did not settle 
the question to the immediate satisfaction 
of all parties, would in a few years leave 
persons at liberty to cultivate their land 
as they pleased, and apply their skill and 
capital to its improvement without any 
apprehension of an augmentation of tithe 
—placing the Clergy in that situation 
which they ought to occupy, and provid- 
ing them with a regular and independent 
income, connected with the land and the 
landowners of their parish, and free from 
the present objections to the collection of 
tithe. The income of the Clergy would 
ultimately flow from the landowners, and 
not from each tenant or farmer; and the 
Clergyman would be relieved from an 
alternative that now often existed, cither 
of making personal enemies by pressing 
his demand, or injuring himself by aban- 
doning it. The proposed plan would ap- 
ply to lay impropriations as well as to 
ecclesiastical tithes.—Sir A. Peel re- 
marked, that the Noble Lord had borrowed 
nearly the whole of the machinery of his 
(Sir R.’s) proposed Bill of last session, 
the principal difference in the measure it- 
self being that his embraced the principle 
of a voluntary, while the Noble Lord’s, 
although permitting of that mode, autho- 
rised a compulsory adjustment of the com- 
mutation of tithe. So far, however, from 
complaining of this plagiarism, he wished 
sincerely that the Noble Lord had adopted 
the whole Bill, and carried out its principle 
as well as the machinery in his own mea- 
sure.— After some observations by Mr. 
D. W. Harvey and Mr, Hume, in appro- 
bation of the measure, leave was given to 
bring in the bill. 





House of Lorps, Feb. 12. 

The Lord Chancellor moved for leave to 
bring in a Bill for the consolidation of the 
Ecciesiasticat Courts. His Lordship 
pointed out at some length the glaring 
abuses of the existing system. He dwelt 
on the great variety and extent of the 
powers vested in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which courts amounted in number to no 
fewer than 386! About 300 of them 
were peculiarly constituted during the 
time of Popery, when jurisdiction was 
given in these matters to particular mo- 
nastic institutions, and also to certain 
manors, the jurisdiction of which remained 
to the present day. He need hardly draw 
their lordships’ attention to the very great 
inconvenience which must necessarily be 
felt on account of the great number of 


these courts, by all parties who happened 
to be concerned in matters within their 
jurisdiction. There being, for instance, 
so many courts to which a party might 
resort for the purpose of proving a will or 
obtaining administration, how was it pos- 
sible for any person wishing to object to 
such process, tofind out where it was being 
carried on? ‘The ceurse such a person 
had to pursue was to issue a caveat ; but, 
amongst 360 courts, which should he 
resort to in the first instance for the pur- 
pose of tendering his caveat? And how 
long might he not be going from place te 
place, in hopes of finding out the court in 
which it was available? The chief pro- 
visions of his bill for the reform of this 
monstrous system, were these: in the first 
place, it was proposed that there should 
be one general court in London for proy- 
ing all wills; the jurisdiction of all local 
Ecclesiastical Courts being entirely abo- 
lished. The bishops, however, it was 
proposed, should still hold their jurisdic- 
tion over their clergy, excepting only in 
criminal proceedings, in which it was pro- 
posed to abolish it altogether. The juris- 
diction in matters of tithe was also to be 
taken from the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
which were found to be wholly insufficient 
in authority for the purpose, and would 
be transferred to the Court of Exchequer. 
The jurisdiction of these courts in respect 
to church-rates would also be abolished, 
and all disputes connected with those pay- 
ments subjected to the same course as 
those connected with poor-rates—viz. ap- 
peal to quarter sessions. The bill also 
abolished the authority of Ecclesiastical 
Courts in the repression of immoral prac- 
tices, which would be left to the ordinary 
operation of the common or statute law. 
The bill also regulated the mode to be 
pursued in the sequestration of livings; 
a matter of great importance to clergymen, 
and all those connected with them.—Lord 
Zyndhurst expressed general approbation 
of the measure, and promised to give it 
his support, if the details corresponded 
with the Lord Chancellor’s description of 
it. The bill was then read a first time. 





In the Hovusrt of Commons, the same 
day, Lord J. Russell obtained leave to 
bring in bills for the Recisrration of 
Births, Deaths, and Marriages, and to 
amend the law regarding the celebration 
of Marriages. On the latter measure, 
he proposed that there should be no 
alteration regarding those who were con- 
nected with the Established Church—that 
Dissenters should have the opportunity 
of being married in their own places of 
worship, and that as to those who viewed 
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marriage as a civil contract, they could 
be married after entering their names for 
@ certain number of days in a prescribed 
register, to be certified by certificate. 
The bill would provide for a general 
registration of marriages, and detail the 
sums for entering, examining registers, 
&c. The proposed measures met with 
the unanimous concurrence of the House. 

Feb. 17. Mr. Ewart moved the second 
reading of the Prisoners’ Defence by 
Council Bill, stating that the grounds on 
which he had urged the Bill last session 
induced him to press it forward this session. 
—Sir FE. Wilmot moved, as an amend- 
ment, that the Bill be read a second time 
that day six months.— After some discus- 
sion, there was a division on it. The 
numbers were, for the second reading, 179; 
against it, 35. 

Feb. 19. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer stated to the House, amid loud 
cheers, that Lord Sidmouth had resigned 
the pension of 3000/7. which had been 
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granted him in consideration of his ser- 
vices as Speaker of that House. 

A Bill forthe Consolidation of Turnpike 
Trusts in England, was, on the motion of 
the Hon. Fox Maule, read a second time. 
Its object was to establish a Board of 
Commissioners, to consist of the Home 
Secretary, the Postmaster-general, the 
Commissioners of Woods and Forests, 
and six other individuals, named by the 
Treasury, in whom the public would have 
confidence, and who were acquainted with 
the local trusts. 

Feb. 18. Mr. Ward called attention to 
the report of last session on the mode of 
taking the divisions of the House, and 
moved resolutions in some degree in ac- 
cordance with its recommendations, to 
have clerks to note the names while the 
tellers were counting, &c. After an ex- 
tended conversation, in the course of 
which Sir R. Peel said he had no objec- 
tion to the propositions by way of expe- 
riment, the resolutions were agreed to. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 


There have been some important 
changes in the French Ministry. On the 
5th of Feb. all the Ministers of the old 
Cabinet gave in their resignations, in con- 
sequence of being left in a majority of two, 
on M. Gouin’s motion relative to the Five 
per Cent. question, the numbers being 
194 for the non-adjournment of the ques- 
tion, and 192 for the indefinite adjourn- 
ment of it, as required by Ministers. 
His Majesty decided upon accepting the 
resignations, and on the 22nd of Feb. the 
following appointments were announced : 

Thiers, to the Presidency of the 
Council, and Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
in the room of the Duc de Broglie; M. 
Sauzet, Minister of Justice, vice M. Per- 
sil. Count Montalivet, Minister of the 
Interior, vice M. Thiers; M. Passy, Mi- 
nister of Commerce, vice M. Duchatel. 
M. Pelet de la Lozere, Minister of 
Public Instruction, in the room of M. 
Guizot. M. D’Argout retains the Mi- 
nistry of Finance, Marshal Maison that 
of War, and Admiral Duperre of Marine, 
and M. Martin (du Nord) remains At- 
torney- General. ; 

The proceedings against the prisoners at 
Lyons and others charged before the Court 
of Peers with sedition, terminated on the 
22nd of January. The court pronounced 
judgment on nineteen of those convicted 
of the expression of republican principles, 
and of disaffection towards the government 


of Louis Philippe. Some were sentenced 
to be transported for life; others to terms 
of imprisonment from five to fifteen years. 
Amongst the former was Mr. Beaumont, 
who had been charged with being a zealous 
member of the Society of the Rights of 
Man, and an enemy to the existing order 
of things in France. Mr. Beaumont was 
born at New York, and claimed rights as 
acitizen of the United States, which were, 
however, disregarded. On the 24th the 
Court of Peers gave judgment against 
those who had not appeared, or who had 
escaped; and thus concluded what our 
Parisian contemporaries call the proces 
monstre. 

The trial of Fieschi, for attempting to 
assassinate the king of the French (see 
Vol. IV. 309), commenced on Friday 
the 30th of January; and finally termi- 
nated in his conviction on the 30th of Feb. 
During this period it has formed the all- 
engrossing subject of the Parisian press. 
Fieschi denounced two others, by the 
names of Morey and Pepin, as his accom- 
plices, who were also tried and convicted. 
The evidence of three principal female 
witnesses, Nina Lassave, Annette, and 
Marguerite, went to establish not merely 
the participation of Morey in Fieschi’s 
plot, but his principal agency in its execu- 
tion. Morey, however, declared that every 
word uttered by the witnesses in refe- 
rence to himself was false. Fieschi, in his 
defence, delivered a strange and rambling 
oration, in semi-Italian French, in which 
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he stated no circumstance whatever in pal- 
liation of his crime. According to him, 
his atrocious act was consummated sim- 
ply because he had given his word to Pe. 
pin and Morey that it should be accom- 
plished. But, although he persisted to 
the last as to the participation in his plot 
of those two individuals, and therefore 
represented them as the authors of the 
crime, and himself as the mere instrument 
of its execution, he did not explain what 
inducements could have been held out to 
him, that he might lend himself, as far as 
he had done, to the designs of his accom- 
plices. The three criminals were ex- 
ecuted by the guillotine, on the morning 
of the 19th, in the presence of countless 
multitudes; and Fieschi died as he had 
lived—a hardened and atrocious villain. 


SPAIN. 


The Chamber of Deputies has been 
dissolved, at the instance of Mendizabal ; 
in consequence of his having been out- 
voted on the question of elections. 

On the 17th of Jan. at midnight, the 
civil Governor of Madrid, in pursuance of 
orders from the Government, caused the 
principal convents of the city to be closed, 
and their inmates to be sent back to their 
familes. 

PRUSSIA. —MUSEUM OF ALEXANDRIA. 


The Academy of Berlin has pwhlished 
a programme for an essay to the following 
effect :—“ To collect together all the in- 
formation bequeathed by antiquity rela- 
tive to the Museum of Alexandria, and, 
by the aid of critical skill, form of these 
incomplete fragments a general system, 
which may give a clear idea of the end, 
organization, and influence of the literary 
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productions, and of the vicissitudes of that 
establishment.” In proposing this ques- 
tion the Academy warns the candidates 
to avoid biographical and bibliographical 
details; it does not require a history of 
literature under the Ptolemies, or the Ro- 
man dominion ; but it is indispensable to 
speak of the sciences which owe to.the 
Alexandrian Museum their rise or pro- 
gress, and to name and characterise the 
learned and literary men who distin- 
guished themselves there. With regard 
to the library, and its destruction, com- 
manded, it is said, by Omar, the candi- 
dates are desired, above all, to consult 
Bonamy, Dedel, MM. Reinhard, and 
Anguis, and furnish new details, if pos- 
sible. 
AMERICA. 


Soon after the receipt of the news from 
France, that she had refused payment of 
the sum due, without a degrading apology 
being attached to the condition, a special 
message was brought before Congress; 
in which General Jackson recommended 
the closing of the ports against France, 
and the prohibition of her manufactures. 
He positively refused to retract or explain 
anything he had said, and suggested that 
reprisals shouldbe made upon French pro- 
perty. The diplomatic conduct of France 
he denounced as mean and shuffling, and 
concluded by defying her power. The 
mediation of England, however, has been 
accepted by France, whose interference 
will doubtless prevent any hostile collision 
between the two countries. 

A Bill for the relief of the sufferers by 
the late fire at New York has unanimously 
passed the House of Assembly, authoris- 
ing a loan of six millions of dollars. 





DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY. 

The new Corporations have in some 
places made a perfect clearance of the 
insignia of office and other property of 
their predecessors, At Leicester every 
thing of the kind has been sold off. An 
ancient tobacco-box, of a very curious 
pattern, chased with the town arms upon 
the lid, with the name of the donor in- 
scribed beneath, and the date of 1682, 
weight, 8 oz. 13 dwts., was sold after 
the rate of 27s. per ounce. The first 
civic mace weighed 5 oz. 4 dwts., and was 
sold for 9/.; the second, 5 oz. 8 dwts., 
was sold for 62. 15..; the third, 5 oz. 10 
dwts., was sold for 61. 6s.; the Recorder’s 
mace, 36 oz. was sold for 16/.; the fifth 
was the large grand state mace, richly 
chased and gilt. It weighed upwards of 


100 ounces, and was in an excellent state 
of preservation, and realized the sum 
of 85/. Besides these there was a fine 
portrait of the late William Pitt, presented 
to the Corporation by Samuel Smith, 
esq. a late Member for the borough, 
which sold for fifty guineas. 

At Hull a motion was made that the 
regalia, viz. the sword of state, the mace, 
and cap of maintenance, should be depo- 
sited in the Museum of the Philosophical 
Society, as objects of antiquarian interest 
and curiosity; but this proposal creating 


a fear that such a display of the ** baubles’ . 


would place them too highly in the esti- 
mation of the people, a radical Councillor, 
who asserted, that ‘* he would rather 
lock them up in a dark room, and throw 
the key into the Humber,” moved as an 
amendinent, that they should remain in 
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the custody of the Mayor for the time 
being, and this amendment was carried 
by a majority of 17 to4. The sword 
was presented to the town by Henry 
VIII. in 1541. 

From the Government tables just 
printed, it appears that there are employed 
in the cotton factories of the United 
Kingdom 100,495 males, and 119,639 
females—total, 220,134 persons, of whom 
28,771 are from 8 to 13 years of age. In 
the wool factorics there are 37,477 males, 
and 33,797 females—total, 71,274; of 
whom 13,322 are from 8 to 13. In silk 
factories 10,188 males, and 20,494 fe- 
males—total, 30,682; of whom 9,074 are 
from 8 to13. Inthe flax factories 10,395 
males, and 22,888 temales—total, 33,283 
persons; of whom 5,288 are from 8 to 
13. The total of the four manufactures 
is 355,373 persons, of whom 55,455 are 
children from 8 to 13 years of age. 

The following strange discovery has 
caused no small degree of sensation in the 
village of Stanmore. It appears that a 
labouring man was hedging in a field at 
the rear of the parsonage-house, occupied 
by the Rev. A. R. Chauval, when he 
found about 400 gold coins, consisting of 
Louis d’Ors, Napoleons, and Portuguese 
pieces, called Johannes. ‘The circum- 
stance being made known, at an early 
hour on the following morning, thirty-one 
more labourers, in the hope of similarly 
enriching themselves, repaired with pick- 
axes, shovels, &c. to the spot, and after 
very little labour, possessed themselves of 
a further supply of the like coins (which 
were inclosed in a square tin box), 320 in 
number. The money is supposed to 
have been deposited a few years ago by 
an eccentric foreign gentleman, who 
dwelt near the parsonage for a short 
period, and then went abroad. 

Jan. 14. The Bishop of Winchester 
consecrated the new church of St. An- 
drew, at Kingswood, in the parish of 
Ewell, built by subscription on ground 
given by Thos. Alcock, esq. the Bishop 
contributing 50/. It has 200 free sittings. 

Feb. 3. A new church was opened at 
Old Dalby, Leicestershire, which has 
been built at the expense of the rector, 
Rev. W. E. Sawyer, son of the late 
Adm. Sir Herbert Sawyer, K.C.B. It 
contains about 300 sittings; and a small 
organ has been presented by the Rev. 
gentleman’s sister. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

New Coinage.—Feb. 3. A royal pro- 
clamation.appeared in the Gazette of this 
day, authorizing a new silver coinage, by 
the name of groats, or fourpences, and 
to be of the standard value of one-third 
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of a shilling. They are to have the 
effigy of his Majesty on the obverse, with 
the inscription, ‘* Gulielmus III. D. G, 
Britanniar. Rex. F. D.” and on the re- 
verse, a figure of Britannia, holding the 
trident with one hand, and having the 
other hand placed upon a shield, bearing 
the Union cross, withthe words ‘‘ Four 
Pence” round the figure, and the date of 
the year in the exergue, and with a milled 
graining round the edge. 

Not fewer than 119 new Companies 
have been started in London during the 
past year. Of these 4] are mining com- 
panies, 35 for the establishment of rail- 
ways, and 43 miscellaneous. The nomi- 
nal capital is— Mines, 2,894,000/.; Rail- 
ways, 34,040,0002. ; Miscellaneous, 
19,811,000/. Total, 56,845,000/. 

Jan. 21. The first stone of the new 
Licensed Victuallers’ School, in Upper 
Kennington-lane, Lambeth, was laid by 
Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister, 
His Lordship remarked that ‘* on the 
part of his Royal master, whom he re- 
presented on this occasion, he would say, 
that sincerely as his Majesty was attached 
to every thing which could promote the 
interests of his People, he was more par- 
ticularly so to objects of charity, and of 
these most so to institutions intended to 
diffuse the blessings of Education.” The 
silver trowel used on the occasion has 
since been presented to his Lordship. 

Feb. 17. A fire broke out in the belfry 
of Spitalfields church. The alarm was 
first given by some persons who per- 
ceived a volume of smoke issuing from 
the windows of the belfry over the clock, 
and it was discovered that the wood 
work in the clock-room was on fire, and 
the flames at the time had reached the 
loft above. The wood-work which sup- 
ported the bells being burnt through, the 
bells, twelve in number, considered the 
finest in the metropolis, fell one by one 
with a tremendous crash, particularly the 
tenor, which weighed forty-four hundred 
weight. The damage done to the church 
is considerable; the tower, which con- 
sisted of a specious vestry-room, belfry, 
&c. is completely gutted; and part of the 
church, with the organ, considerably in- 
jured. It is not more than a month ago 
since the last rate to pay nearly 8,0004. 
for beautifying and repairing this church, 
had been collected. The origin of the 
fire is unknown. 





THEATRICAL REGISTER. 


DRURY LANE. 

Feb. 9. An Exhibition, or one-act 
ballet, was gone through, entitled, Ze 
Vol-au-Vent, or a Night of Adventures, 
introducing “ The Ravel Family,” moun- 
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tebanks from the Continent, who put 
themselves into extraordinarily dangerous 
bodily contortions, and went through 
wonderful feats of agility —pah ! 

Feb. 10. The Provost of Bruges, a 
tragedy, was produced. Bothas a drama 
and a poem we consider this a production 
of very considerable merit ; it contains 
passages of exceeding beauty. The 
story, which relates to the early history 
of Flanders, is deeply interesting, and the 
incidents are well arranged. Mr. Mac- 
ready, in the principal character, the 
Provost, has added another laurel to his 
already rich-clad brow. The skill and 
effect which he throws into the poet’s 
conceptions is positively wonderful—this 
is one of his greatest achievements. 

On the same evening the Frolics in 
Forty-five, an “ extravaganza,” by Mr. 
Peake, was performed, and at once con- 
demned to everlasting oblivion. 


Covent GARDEN. 

Feb. 3. Quasimodo, or the Gipsy Girl 
of Notre Dame, an operative romance, 
adapted in the usual strain by Mr. Fitz- 
ball, from Victor Hugo’s celebrated 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, was for the 
first time represented on this stage, and 
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met with approbation ; but we question 
if even the clever Hugo himself could 
dramatize to our satisfaction his own 
“ passing strange,” extraordinary, and 
painfully-exciting novel. The present 
version is absolutely ludicrous—a mere 
burlesque and parody of horrors. 

The intrinsic excellence and tasteful 
arrangements of the music interspersed, 
which has been principally selected from 
the works of Mereadante, Weber, and 
Beethoven, added to some good acting 
and effective scenery, would alone warrant 
the salvation of such literary rubbish. 


Dexvts. 


Though we are late in the field, and 
seldom or never notice performances and 
performers at the Minor Theaters, yet 
must we not altogether omit to register 
the very successful debuts of Mr. Charles 
Mathews, at the Olympic, Mrs. Stirling, 
atthe Adelphi, and Miss Allison, at the 
St. James’s; the first, “a chip of the 
old block,” and yet smacking of origina- 
lity; the second, a “ new-born” Kelly; 
and the third, to all appearances, a pretty 
little cousin, once removed, of the famous 
Mrs. Jordan. 





PROMOTIONS, PREFERMENTS, &c. 


SHERIFFS FOR 1836. 


Bedfordshire—F. Green, of Bedford, esq. 
Berks—W. Bennett, of a House, esq. 
Bucks—T. T. Drake, of Shardlaes, esq. 
Camb. and Hunts—G. Thornhill, of Didding- 
ton, esq. 
Cheshire—Egerton Leigh, of High Leigh, esq. 
Cornwall—A. Kelly, of Kelly, near Launces- 
ton, esq. 
Cumb.—T. Irwin, of Calder Abbey, esq. 
Derbyshire—W. P. Thornhill, of Stanton, esq. 
Devon—R. Robertson, of Membland, esq. 
Dorsetshire—J. Stein, of Chalmington, esq. 
Essex—W. W. Maitland, of Loughton Hall, esq. 
Glouc.—S. Gist Gist, of Wormington Grange, 
esq. 
Herefordshire—E. Griffiths, of New Court, esq. 
Herts—Wm. Blake, of Danesbury, esq. 
Kent—Sir E. C. Dering, of Surrenden, Bart. 
Lanc.—Chas. Standish, of Standish Hall, esq. 
Leic.—Lord Huntingtower, of Buckminstgr, 
Linc.—Sir M. J. Cholmeley, of Easton Hall, Bt. 
Monmouthshire—G. Rooke, of Llandogo, esq. 
Norfolk—Anthony Hamond, of Westacre, esq. 
Northamp.—W. Harris, of Wootton House, esq. 
Northumb.—T. Riddell, of Felton Park, esq. 
Notts—J. Handley, of Muskham Grange, esq. 
Oxfordshire—T. Stonor, of Stonor, esq. 
Rutlandshire—R. Wade, of a esq. 
Shropshire—Sir W. E. R. Boughton, of Down- 
ton, Bart. 
Somerset—J. Bennett, of North Cadbury, esq. 
Staffordshire—T. H. Parker, of Park Hall, esq. 
Southampton—Sir C. Hulse, of Breamore, Bt. 
Suffolk—Edw. Bliss, of-Brandon, —. 
Surrey—W. H. Cooper, of Pain’s Hill, esq. 
Sussex—John James King, of Coates, esq. 
Warwickshire—H. T. Chamberlayne, of Stoney 
‘Thorpe, esq. 
Wiltshire—Sir J. D. Astley, of Everleigh, Bt. 


Worcestershire—Sir O. P. Wakeman, of Per- 
diswell, Bart. 

Yorkshire—Nich. Edm. Yarburgh, of Hesling- 
ton Hall, esq. 


WALES. 


em a L. Edwards, of Monachdu, esq. 

Breconsh.—J. L. V. Watkins, of Pennoyre, esq. 

Cardiganshire—Geo. Bowen Jordan Jordan, of 
Pigeonsford, esq. 

Carmarthenshire—R. J. Nevill, of Lianelly, esq. 

Carnarvonshire—Thos. Parry Jones Parry, of 
Aberdunant, ~ 

Denbighshire—J. Robin, of Tany-graig, esq. 

Flintshire—Sir J. Williams, of Bodlewyddan. 

Glamorgansh.—T. Penrice, of Kilvrough, esq. 

Merionethsh.—J. E. Boulcott, Hendreissa, esq. 

Montgomeryshire—J. P. Johnson, of Monks- 
fields, 

Pembrokeshire—Charles Wheeler Townshend 
Webb Bowen, of Camrose, esq. 

Radnorshire—J. W. Morgan, of Treble-hill, 
Glasbury, esq. 





GAZETTE PROMOTIONS. 


Jan. 1. Lord de Tabley to be Lieut.-Col. 
of the Cheshire Yeomanry cavalry. 

Jan. 8. John Sidney Doyle, esq. to be Lt.- 
Col. of the Tower Hamlets militia. 

Jan. 14. John M’Neill, esq. to accept the 
a order of the Lion and the Sun, Ist 
class. 

Jan. 16. Thomas Vilett, esq. to be Lieut.- 
Col. of the Wilts militia. ~ 

Jan, 21. Sir John Franklin, Capt. R.N. to 
accept the gold cross of the Order of the 
Redeemer of Greece. 

Jan, 23. Capt. Sir K. A. Jackson, Bart. to 
— the Persian Order of the Lion and Sun, 
2d class. 
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Robert Adam Dundas, of Eaton-sq. esq. and 
his wife, Lady Mary, (in compliance with the 
will of George Manners, of Bloxholme, co. 
Linc. esq. her great-uncle) to take the name 
and arms of Christopher only. 5 

Feb. 2. Col. Sir John Harvey to be Lieut.- 
Gov. of Prince Edward Island; Andries Stock- 
enstrom, esq. to be Lieut.-Governor of the 
Eastern division of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
John Hindmarsh, esq. Capt. R.N. to be Gover- 
nor of South Australia ; Lt.-Col. Rob. Torrens, 
C.B., W. A. Mackinnon, M. P., W. Hutt, M.P., 
J. G. S. Lefevre, G. Palmer, yun. Jacob Monte- 
fiore, S. Mills, E. Barnard, Josiah Roberts, 
and Jas. Pennington, esqs. to be the Coloniza- 
tion Commissioners for South Australia (to 
carry into effect an Act of last Session) ; and 
Jeffrey Hart Bent, esq. to be Chief Justice of 
British Guiana. 

The brothers and sisters of Viscount Ban- 
gor to have the same precedence as if their 
father, the Hon. Edw. Ward, had succeeded to 
the dignity. 

Feb. 3. Lord Segrave to be Lord Lieutenant 
of the county of Gloucester, the city of Bris- 
tol, and city of Gloucester, and Custos Rotuio- 
rum of the county.—Capel Hanbury Leigh, 
esq. to be Lord Lieutenant and Custos Rotu- 
lorum of co. Monmouth.—Henry Williams, 
esq. to be Lord Lieutenant and Custus Rotu- 
lorum of co. Brecon. 

Feb. 5. ist Foot, Capt. H. J. Warde to be 
Major.—75th Foot, Brevet Lieut.-Col. P. Grieve, 
to be Major.—Provisional Battalion, Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. T. Weare, to be Major.—Unat- 
tached, Major A. Du Bourdieu, to be Lieut.- 
Col.—Staff, Major W. Cox, to be Inspectin; 
Field Officer of the Militia in Nova Scotia, wit 
the rank of Lieut.-Col. in the —_ = 

The wife of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, of 
Frampton, Dorset, in compliance with the will 
of Francis John Browne, late of that place, to 
use the name of Browne in addition to her 
family name Grant, and before that of Sheri- 
dan, and bear the arms of Browne quarterly. 

Feb. 12. The F torre! brothers and sisters 
of the Earl of Hardwicke to have the same 
precedence as if their father, Adm. Sir J. Sid- 
wy Bey had succeeded to the dignity. 

yal Artillery, Capt. and brevet Major Guy 
Carleton Coffin, to be Lieut.-Col, 

Feb. 22. To be Baronets of the United 
Kingdom,—with remainders to heirs male :— 

Sir Henry Bethune of Kilconquhar, co. Fife, 
Knut. ;—Lieut.-Gen. Sir Tho. Macdougall Bris- 
bane, of Brisbane, co. Ayr ;—Donald Camp- 
bell, of Dunstaffnage, co. Argyll, man 1 eye 
Rivett Carnac, of Derby, esq. ;—Lieut.-Col. 
Henry Fairfax, of the Holmes, co. Roxburgh ; 
—Colin Mackenzie, of Kilcoy, co. Ross, esq. 
(remainder to his second and third sons, Evan 
and Colin-John) ;—Rev. John Barker Mill, of 
Mottisfont, co. Southampton ;—R. W. New- 
man, of Stokeley, Devon, esq. ;—Henry Chas. 
Paulet, of West Hill Lodge, Southampton, esq. ; 
Sir Fred. Adair Roe, of Brundish, Suffolk, 
Knt. Chief Magistrate of Bow-street ;—Vice- 
Adm. Sir Chas. Rowley, of Hill House, Berks. ; 
—Joseph Sawle Graves Sawle, of Penrice, Corn- 
wall, and Barley, co. Devon, esq. 

Naval Promotions.—Commander W. J. Cole, 
to the Revenge; Commander J. J. F. Newell, 
to the Orestes. i 





Members returned to serve in Parliament. 
Cashel.—Stephen Woulfe, esq. 
Clonmell.—Nicholas Ball, esq. 
Cockermouth.—Edward Horseman, esq. 
Devizes.—James Deans Dundas, esq. 
Gloucestersh. (WJ—R. B. Hale, esq. 
Glasgow.—Lord W. Bentinck. . 
Leicestersh. (N.)—Lord Charles S. Manners. 
Leicestersh. — W. Parke, esq. 
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Malton.—J. W. Childers; esq. 
Stoke-upon-Trent.—Hon. G. Anson. 





Lord Dunsany is elected a Representative 
Peer for Ireland. 





EccLestasTIcAL PREFERMENTS. 


Ven. G. J. Mountain, to be Bp. of Montreal. 

Rev. R. D. Hampden, D.D. to be Canon of 
Christ church, Oxford, and Regius Professor 
of Divinity. : 

Rev. — Atley, Minor Canon of Norwich Cath. 

Rey. — Atkinson, Turlough P.C. Ireland. 

Rev. J. Birkbeck, Denton P.C. co. Durham. 

Rev. W. Bowman, Queenborough P.C. Kent. 

Rev. J. R. Coles, Shepton Beauchamp R. Som. 

Rev. H. Corrie, Blatherwick R. co. Northamp. 

Rev. E. P. Dennis, Oulton R. Suffolk. 

Rev. T. Farley, Ducklington R. co. Oxford. 

Rev. W. Gillmor, Illingworth P.C. co. York. 

Rev. W. M. Harvey, Little Mongeham R. Kent. 

Rev. T. Harrison, Watherswick P.C. Suffolk. 

Rev. W. Higgin, Killaloe V. co. Clare. 

Rev. W. Hepworth, Grimston V. Norfolk. 

Rev. W. Herbert, Rhydybryw P.C. co. Brecon. 

Rev. T. Herbert, Killotiernan and Dysart R. 
co. Waterford. 

Rev. A. M’Intosh, Ballycarlane R. Ireland. 

Rev. J. James, Chilmarsh V. Salop. 

Rev. T. Jones, Ballinasloe R. Ireland. 

Rev. R. Maunsell, Castleisland R. co. Limerick. 

Rev. S. B. Maughan, Hebburn P.C. co. 
Northumberland. 

Rev. W. Mercer, Knaresborough C. co. York. 

Rev. H. Moore, Penn V. Stafford. 

Rev. — Pemble, St. Peter’s R. Sandwich. 

Rev. C. C. B. Pownall, Milton Ernest V. co. 
Bedford. 

Rev. W. R. Robinson, Cliburn C. co. Westmor. 

Rev. R. Smith, West Stafford R. co. Dorset. 

Rev. J. Storer, Haugham V. co. Lincoln. 

Rev. G. Walker, Farley R. co. Surrey. 

Rev. W. L. Williamson, Guisborough P.C. co. 


York. 
Rey. T. Wilson, Farnley P. C. co. York. 


CHAPLAINS, 


Rev. R. S. Coates, to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Rev. F. Crossman, to the Duchess of Beaufort. 
Rev. E. Hibgarne, to Lord Thurlow. 

Rey. G. Wightman. to Earl Ferrers. 





Civit PRereRMENT. 

The Earl of Durham High Steward of Hull: 
the Duke of Beaufort Recorder of Bristol ; 
Hon. S. Law to be Steward of Southwark. 

A. Y. Spearman, esq. to be Assistant Secretary 
to the Treasury ; R. Pennington, esq. to be 
Auditor of the Civil List ; Edw. Romil » esq. 
to be Commissioner of Audit; C. C. Raper, 
esq. to be Chief Clerk in the War office. 

William Perry, esq. to be Master of the Horse 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

W. B. Jacob, B.A. Master of Free Grammar 
School at Caine, co. Wilts. 

J. I. Weldon, B.A. to be Second Master of 
Shrewsbury Grammar School. 





BIRTHS. 

Oct. 13. The lady of Lieut.-Col. W. Mon- 
teith, a son. 

Jan. 17. At Leamington, the lady of Sir E. 
Blount. Bart. a dau.sz—20. At West Wick- 
ham, the Lady Anna Maria Courtenay, a son. 
——lIn Grosvenor-sq. the Countess of Dannes- 
kiold Samsoe, a dau.—23. In Upper Glou- 
cester-st. Dublin, the Lady ‘Adelaide Webber, 
a son.——29, At Gloucester-pl. the wife of J. 
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P. Rooper, esq. M.P. a son.—30. At East 
End Cottage, near Lymington, the wife of 
Capt. T. E. Symonds, R.N.adau. _ 

eb. 3. At Oulton Park, Cheshire, Lady 
Grey yg dau.—At Woolwich, the 
lady of Capt. Burnaby, R.A. a dau.——6. In 
Wilton-crescent, the Lady John_ Russell, a 
dau.—8. At Detchley Park, the Viscountess 
Dillon, a dau.—The wife of J. Wilson Pat- 
ten, esq. M.P. a son and heir.——9. At South 
End, near Darlington, the wife of Joseph 
Pease, esq. M.P. a son.——1i4. At Warter Pri- 
ory, Pocklington, Yorkshire, the Right Hon. 
Lady Muncaster, a dau.——At anes 
Dorset, the lady of the late Lord Suffield, a 
son.—15. At Stoke College, the wife of J. P. 
Elwes, esq. M.P. a dau.——The Right Hon. 
Viscountess Forbes, a son.—17. At Elstree, 
the wife of W. C. Macready, esq. a son. 


MARRIAGES. 


Dec. 31. At Chelsea, Capt. H. Lewis Lay- 
ard, 97th Foot, to Cath. Thurtle Dent, niece of 
S. Thurtle, esq. 

Jan. 11. At Weymouth, T. J. St. George, 
esq. eldest son of Sir R. B. St. George, Bart. 
of Woodsgift, Kilkenny, to Caroline Georgi- 
anna, second dau. of J. Lautour, esq. of Hex- 
ton House, Hertfordshire.——12. The Rev. N. 
Pomfret Small, to Bridget, eldest dau. of the 
Rev. S. Roby, rector of Congestone, Leicester- 
shire.——14. At N. Stoneham Church, James 
¥enier Armstrong, esq. of Castle Iver, King’s 
County, Ireland, to Honoria, eldest dau. of 
J. Fleming, esq. M.P. for Hants.——17. At 
Bradninch, Devon, S. Jardan Lott, esq. to 
Louisa, widow of the late Hon. Levison G. K. 
Murray.—19. At Sutton, Major Wakefield, 
39th regt. to Anne, eldest dau. of Geo. Wake- 
tield, esq. of Minworth Greaves.——At Bath, 
the Right Hon. Lord Carrington, to Mrs. Tre- 
velyan.— At Burgh, Suffolk, the Rev. J. T. 
Round, Rector of St. Runwald’s, Colchester, 
to Louisa, second dau. of the Rev. G. F. Bar- 
low.—2l. At Yester House, the seat of the 
Marguis of Tweeddale, Lord Ramsay to Lad 
Susan Hay.——At Roundhay, H. W. Hird, 
esq. son of the Rev. L. Hird, to Mary, dau. of 
the late T. Benyon, esq. of New Grange, near 
Leeds.——25, At Grendon, Henry, eldest son 
of Henry Grimes, esq. of Coton-house, Warw. 
to Maria§Eliz. eldest dau. of Sir Geo. Chet- 
wynd, rt. of Grendon-hall.—aAt Sher- 
borne, the Kev: J. Langdon, to Eliz. relict of 
Capt. Cook, of Slape House, Netherbury.—— 
26. The Rev. John Usborne, to Emily Jane, 
eldest dau. of the late Rev. J. Bond, of Tres- 
ton Rectory, Suffolk.——At St, George’s, Han- 
over-sq. Rich. Gethen, esq. 13th Light Drag. 
to Mary, dau. of Sir Alex. Crichton, M 
—26. In Durham, the Hon. and Rey. R. Lid- 
dell, vicar of Gilesgate, son of Lord Ravens- 
worth, to Emily Caroline Charlotte, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. and Rev. G. V. Wellesley, D.D. 
Preb. of Durham, and niece of the Duke bof 
Wellington.— At Exmouth, Bernard Browne, 
esq. of Chudleigh, to Caroline, eldest dau. of 
Comm. Gen. Drake.——28. At Stoke Edith 
Park, Herefordshire, the seat of Edw. Foley, 

. M.P. the Rev. John Hu hes, rector of 

di m, to Barbara, dau. of the late Lieut.- 

Col. J. rey, of Kerry.——30. In Faversham, 

am. Creed Fairman, esq. of Lynstead, to 
Christian, only dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Gosselin. 

Feb. 2. At St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
Rich. Brouncker, esq. of Boveridge, Dorset- 
shire, to Catharine Jane, youngest dau. of the 
late Captain Burdett, K.N.—At Cudham, 
Kent, Geo. Steinman Steinman, esq. F.S.A., 
F.L.S. of Norwood, to Emma, only dau. of 
John Christy, esq. of Hatcham manor-house, 
Surrey.—3. At Streatley, the Rev. J. E. 
Wetherall, of Lincoln college, and of Armitage, 

Gent. Mac. Vor. V. 





Staffordshire, to Eliz. dau. of the late W. 
Church. - of Abingdon.—3. At Hales- 
worth, Thos. Borrett, esq. of Queen Anne-st. 
moar to Laura Maria, only dau. of the 
late Sir G. L. Tuthill, M.D. of Cavendish-sq. 
—4. At St. James’s, Piccadilly, J. Bowness, 
esq. Capt. 80th . to Anne, eldest dau. of C. 
Tyrell, esq. of Polstead Hall, Suffolk.—E. S. 
Bain, esq. eldest son of Lieut.-Col. Bain, of 


Livelands, Stirlinghire, to — Ann, only- 


dau. of W. Horsman, esq. of Spring Bank. 
——At Witton, co. Chester, John Ward, esq. 
to Henrietta Lister, fourth dau. of the Right 
Hon. Lady Amelia Kaye.—5. At Malta, Mr. 
Thos. Bell, of Alexandria, to Hester Louisa, 
widow of the Rev. C. W. Dodd.——At All 
Saints, Southampton, John Hopkins, esq. of 
Devizes, Wilts, to Henrietta Jemima, grand- 
dau. of the late, and only sister of the present, 
Sir Gardiner Baird, Bart.—46. At St. Peter- 
le-Poor, Horatio Collman, ~ of Old Broad- 
st. to Eliza, dau. of the late John Oxtoby, esq. 
of Mitcham.——At St. Pancras Church, Sam. 
Tomkins, jun. esq. of Lombard-st. to Jane 
Walker, only dau. of the late Capt. J. U. M. 
Lesth, 68th Foot.—s. At Dartington, the 
Rev. J. R. Bogue, son of the late Capt. 4 
R.A. to Mary Isabella, youngest dau. of the 
Ven. Archd. Froude.——9. At Paris, Col. W. 
Gordon, Bombay army, to Eliz. second dau. of 
R. Forbes, esq. of Kensington.——At Muff, 
Thos. Wm. Fountaine, esq. son of the late 
Andrew Fountaine, esq. of Narford Hall, Nor- 
folk, to Mary Barbara, eldest dau. of H. Barre 
Beresford, esq. of Learmon, co. Londonderry. 
—At St. Pancras Church, the Rev. Sir W. 
Dunbar, Bart. to Ann, eldest dau. of Mr. Geo. 
Stephen, of Camden Town.—10. At St. 
Mary’s, B anstone-sq. J. Evans, esq. of 
Charles-st. St. James’s, to Margaret Maria 
Clements, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Sir T. Brown, 
and widow of the late Major J. Franklin.—— 
Alfred Nelson Cherrill, esq. of Doctors’ Com- 
mons, to Maria, youngest dau. of the late 
J. King, esq. of Wykham Park.——At St. 
ane Hanover-sq. C. Tower, jun. esq. of 
Weal Hall, Essex, to the Right Hon. Lady 
Sophia Frances Cust, eldest dau. of Earl 
Brownlow.—At Liverpool, the Rev. John 
Tobin, only son of Sir J. Tobin, of Oakhill, to 
Emily, dau. of E. Arnaud, esq. collector of 
Customs.——At Dartford, Dixon Dyke, esq. 
third son of Sir Percival Hart Dyke, Bart. of 
Lullingstone Castle, Kent, to Millecent, dau. 
of Isaac Minet, esq. of Baldwyns.—1l. At 
Chelmsford, the Rev. A. Pearson, Rector of 
Springfield, to Sophia Jane, dau. of the late J. 
F. Gepp, esq.——At St. Pancras church, John 
Pater, esq. of Chipping Sodbury, eldest son of 
the late Lieut.-Gen. Pater, to Mary, dau. of T. 
Kennedy, esq. of Camden Towu.——At Sal- 
combe, Major Macdonald, to Susannah Haw- 
ley, eldest dau. of J. Clarke, esq. of Sid Abbey, 
Sidmouth.——At Nursling, the Rev. F. R. Phil- 
lips to Mary Easton, eldest dau. of the Rev. J. 
Luhin, Recter of Nursling, Hants.——13. At 
Wimbledon, the Hon. J. Carnegie, second son 
of Adm. the late Earl of Northesk, to Char- 
lotte, only dau. of the late D. Stevenson, esq. 
of Dollan, Caermarthensh.——At St. George’s,’ 
Hanover-sq. the Rev. Geo. Washington Vhi- 
lips, of North Audley-st. to Charlotte Eliz. 
relict of John Jones, esq. of Portland-pl.—— 
16. At Highgate, J. C. Hall, esq. of Lincoln’s 
Inn-fields, to Harriet, eldest dau. of J. Gardi- 
ner, esq. of Highgate——At Buckland, Port- 
sea, J. Alex. Drought, esq. 65th regt. to Caro- 
line Susanna, dau. of the late Lieut.-Col. John 
White, of 80th Foot.—aAt Kingston Bagpuze, 
Manuel Strickland, esq. of Liverpool, to Pau- 
lina Charlotte, dau. of the late Paulin Barret, 
esq. of Appleton, Berks. 18. At St. Giles’s- 





in-the-Fields, the Rev. G. Lea, of Wolverley, 
to Sophia, dau. of the - Mr. Baron Gurney. 
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Viscount Hoop. 

Jan. 25. At Whitley Abbey, co. War- 
wick, in his 83d year, the Right Hon. 
Henry Hood, second Viscount Hood, of 
Whitley (1796), Baron Hood, of Cather- 
ington, co. Hants (1795), Baron Hood of 
Catherington in the peerage of Ireland 
(1782), and a Baronet (1778). 

His Lordship was born Aug. 26, 1753, 
and was the only surviving issue of Sa- 
muel Viscount Hood, the distinguished 
naval commander, by Susannah Baroness 
Hood, daughter of Edward Lindzee, of 
Portsmouth, esq. 

In 1803 he commanded the South-east, 
or Portsmouth volunteers, consisting of 
152 rank and file; as well as those belong- 
ing to Catherington. On the death of 
his mother, May 25, 1806, he succeeded 
to the Barony created in 1795, and took 
his seat in the House of Peers, where he 
became a constant attendant, and fre- 
quently served on committees of privilege, 
Scotch appeals, &c. 

On the death of his illustrious and ve- 
nerable father, Jan. 27, 1816, he succeed- 
ed to the Viscounty and other hereditary 
dignities. 

Lord Hood voted in favour of the Bill 
for the Reform of Parliament. His name 
occurs in the minority, Oct. 8, 1831; and 
again May 7, 1832, on the motion of 
Lord Lyndhurst, which caused the tem- 
porary suspension of Earl Grey’s minis- 


try. 

"iis Lordship married, Sept. 20, 1774, 
Jane, daughter and sole heiress of Fran. 
cis Wheler, esq. of Whitley, grandson of 
Admiral Sir Charles Wheler, Knt. who 
was shipwrecked on the rocks of Scilly, 
third son of Sir Charles Wheler, Bart. 
Governor of the Leeward Islands, and 
M. P. for the University of Cambridge 
1661, by whom he had issue six daugh- 
ters and two sons: 1. Louisa, who died 
an infant in 1776; 2. a second Louisa, 
who died an infant in 1777; 3. Charlotte, 
who died an infant in 1778; 4. the Hon. 
Susannah, who died Nov. 1, 1823, having 
married the Rev. R. G. Richards, Vicar 
of Hambledon, Hants; 5. Elizabeth- Har- 
riet, who died in 1782, in her second 
year; 6. the Hon. Francis Wheler Hood, 
a Lieut.-Col. in the army, who was killed 
at the battle of Orthes, March 2, 1814, 
having married Caroline, only daughter 
of the late Sir Andrew Snape Hamond, 
Bart. by whom he had issue the Right 
Hon. Samuel now Viscount Hood, born 
in 1808, who has succeeded his grand- 
father in the peerage, another son, Cupt. 
Francis Grosvenor Hood, of the Grena- 


dier guards, and one daughter, now sur. 
viving, the wife of Arthur Francis Gre- 
gory, esq.; 7. the Hon. Selina, married 
in 1805 to Capt. Francis Mason, R. N. 
C. B.: and 8, the Right Hon. Samuel 
Lord Bridport, who succeeded to that 
title in 1814, on the death of his great- 
uncle the celebrated Admiral Alexander 
Hood, Viscount Bridport, the younger 
brother of the first Lord Hood. Lord 
Bridport married in 1810 Lady Charlotte 
Mary Nelson, only surviving child of 
William first Earl Nelson, and has a son 
and three daughters. 





Count Bentinck. 

Oct, 22. At Varel, in Germany, aged 
72, William-Gustavus- Frederick, Count 
Bentinck-Rhoon, a Count of the Em- 
pire, Lord of Kniphausen, Varel, Door- 
werth, and Pendrecht; cousin to the 
Duke of Portland. 

He was born July 21, 1762, the elder 
son of Count William Bentinck, half- 
brother to the second Earl and first Duke 
of Portland, and the eldest son of the 
first Earl by his second wife Jane, sixth 
daughter of Sir John Temple, Bart. sis- 
ter to Henry first Viscount Palmerston, 
and widow of John Lord Berkeley of 
Stratton. His mother was Charlotta- 
Sophia- Hedwige- Eleonora, Countess Al- 
denburg, only daughter and heir of An- 
thony Count Aldenburg. 

Count Bentinck was twice married. 
His first alliance, which took place Oct. 
20, 1791, was with another family of the 
Anglo-Dutch nobility, created by King 
William the Third,—that of the Earl of 
Athlone. The lady was the Baroness 
Ottoline-Frederica-Louisa, daughter of 
Baron Arend- William of Reede- Lynden, 
great-uncle of the present Earl. By that 
lady, who died Nov. 24, 1799, he had 
issue two daughters: 1. Maria- Antoi- 
netta-Charlotte, married first in 1814 to 
Baron Nieuvenheym, who died in 1814, 
and secondly in 1822 to the Count of 
Rechtern; and 2. Ottoline-Frederica- 
Louisa, married in 1815 to Charles Baron 
Nagel of Weder Henert. 





Cot. tHe Hon. W. J. Gore. 

Jan.15. At Dublin, aged 68, the Hon. 
William John Gore, Master of the Horse 
to his Excellency the Lord Lieutenant, 
and a Colonel in the army; next brother 
to the Earl of Arran. 

He was born Nov. 20, 1767, the second 
son of Arthur-Saunders second Earl of 
Arran, by his first wife the Hon. Catha- 
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rine Annesley, daughter of William Vis- 
count Glerawley, and aunt to the present 
Earl Annesley. He entered the arm 
March 5, 1783, as an Ensign in the 49th 
foot, and two years after was removed 
with a company of that regiment to the 
30th, which he joined in Oct. 1786 in 
the West Indies, where he served to May 
1788. He was promoted to a Lieute- 
nancy in the 46th foot, Dec. 10, 1787; 
and March 21, 1792, to a Capt.-Lieute- 
nancy in the 8th dragoons, from which he 
exchanged to a company in the 9th foot 
the 30th Nov. following. In 1796 he 
was appointed Aid-de-camp to Sir Charles 
Grey, then commanding the Southern 
district, with whom he remained until 
1799. In that year he obtained a Majo- 
rity in his regiment, and embarked in the 
expedition to the Helder under the Duke 
of York. He was ToT in the actions 
of the 19th Sept. and 2d Oct. He served 
in the expedition to the Ferro] under Sir 
J. Pulteney; and, proceeding thence to 
Gibraltar, joined the force under Sir R. 
Abercromby, sailed for Cadiz, and re- 
turned to Gibraltar: thence to Lisbon, 
and to England, where he became Aide- 
de-camp to the Earl of Hardwicke. On 
the 9th Oct. 1809, he was appointed Lt.- 
Colonel of the 3d battalion of the 9th 
foot; and, on its reduction in 1802, In- 
specting Field-officer of Yeomanry and 
Volunteers. He continued in the latter 
service until 1806, when he accepted the 
situation of Assistant Deputy Barrack- 
master-general in Ireland. He attained 
the brevet of Colonel, July 25, 1810, 
which rank was made stationary. He 
remained for some years on the half-pay 
of the 9th foot; but afterwards retired 
from the service, with permission to re- 
tain his rank. 

Colonel Gore was appointed Master of 
the Horse to the Vice-regal Court at 
Dublin, about the year 1810, and retained 
that office to his decease. - 

He married May 30, 1798, Caroline, 
youngest daughter of the late Sir Tho- 
mas Pym Hales, the fourth Baronet, of 
Beaksbourne, in Kent; and by that lady, 
who survives him, he had issue five sons 
and four daughters. The former are: 1. 
Philip Yorke Gore, esq. born in 1802, 
now Secretary of Legation at Rio de la 
Plata; 2. William-John-Pym, Captain 
7ist foot; 3. the Rev. Annesley Henry 
Gore; 4. Robert; and 5. Charles- Alex. 
ander. The daughters: 1. Mary-Catha- 
rine, married in 1828 to George Hayward 
Lindsay, esq. second surviving son of the 
Bishop of Kildare, and cousin to the 
Earl of Bulcarres, and has several chil- 
dren; 2. Catharine, who died in 1818; 3. 
Elizabeth- Anne, and 4. Emily-Jane. 


Capt. THE Hon. Sin H. Duncan. 

Nov. 1. In Eaton Place, of apoplexy, 
aged 49, the Hon. Sir Henry Duncan, 
C. B. K.C.H.a post-Captain in the Royal 
Navy, and Naval Aide-de-camp to the 
King; only brother to the Earl of Cam- 
perdown. 

Sir H. Duncan was the younger son of 
Adam the first Viscount Duncan, the 
victor of Camperdown, by Henrietta, 
second daughter of the Rt. Hon. Robert 
Dundas, and niece to Henry first Viscount 
Melville. 

His naval career commenced in 1800, 
on board the Maidstone of 32 guns, com- 
manded by Capt. Ross Donnelly, in which 
he continued until the suspension of hos- 
tilities in 1801; when he removed with 
that officer into the Narcissus, a new 32- 
gun frigate, in which he visited various 
ports in the Mediterranean, and most of 
the Greek islands, and assisted in the 
evacuation of Egypt. In Sept. 1804, the 
Narcissus being ordered home, he ex- 
changed into the Royal Sovereign, bear- 
ing the flag of Sir R. Bickerton, and was 
serving as Lieutenant of that ship, when 
his father’s death was communicated to 
him. On that event becoming known, 
Lord Nelson addressed to him a letter of 
condolence, offering at the same time the 
command of the Bittern, then likely to 
become vacant from the ill health of Capt. 
Corbett. Capt. Duncan consequently pro- 
ceeded to Malta to join that ship; but, 
finding on his arrival that Capt. Corbett 
was sufficiently recovered to feel indis- 
posed to give up the command, he returned 
to the fleet, and served as a volunteer on 
board the Royal Sovereign, during Nel- 
son’s excursion to the coast of Egypt, in 
quest of M. Villeneuve. 

Capt. Duncan’s commission as a Com- 
mander having been confirmed Nov. 6, 
1804, he returned home, and shortly af- 
terwards was appointed to the Minorca, a 
new brig of 18 guns, which he commis- 
sioned at Chatham in 1805. He obtained 
post rank while serving under the orders 
of Lord Collingwood on the Mediterra- 
nean station, Jan. 18, 1806; but was not 
superseded in the command of the Mi- 
norca until the 19th of April following. 
In 1807, he was appointed to the Porcu- 
pine 24, then recently launched at Ply- 
mouth, in which he sailed for the Medi- 
terranean with despatches and specie, and 
joined Lord Collingwood off the Darda- 
nelles. During the latter part of that year, 
and in the following, he was actively en- 
gaged in the Adriatic and Mediterranean, 
where the Porcupine and her boats cap- 
tured and destroyed upwards of 40 vessels. 
He continued in that vessel till the 2d 
Oct. 1808, when he left her at Malta, 
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and proceeded to Messina, to join the 
Mercury of 28 guns, to which the Admi- 
ralty had appointed him. After serving 
very actively and efficiently as senior offi- 
cer on the coast of Sicily, Calabria, and 
Naples, he resumed his former station in 
the Adriatic, where the Mercury’s boats, 
imitating those of the Porcupine, distin- 
guished themselves by several gallant en- 
terprises, judiciously planned by Capt. 
Duncan, and ably executed by the officers 
und men under his command. 

In April, 1809, Capt. Duncan eo. ope- 
rated with the Austrian forces in taking 
possession of Capo d’Istria, a town near 
Trieste ; and afterwards in the seizure of 
the harbours of Pesaro and Cesenatico. 

These and other successful services 
continuing to give evidence of the acti- 
vity, zeal, and ability of Capt. Duncan, 
he was selected by Lord Collingwood to 
command a squadron employed in guard- 
ing Sicily from an invasion then threatened 
by the Neapolitan usurper; but the Mer- 
cury, on being surveyed, was found to be 
too defective for further active service, or 
even to go home at that season of the 
year. Circumstances, however, rendering 
it necessary for all the effective ships on 
the station to be retained, Capt. Duncan 
received orders to take charge of the trade 
then collecting at Malta, the whole of 
which he escorted in safety to the Downs, 
where he arrived, after a tempestuous 
passage, in Feb. 1810. The Mercury was 
paid off at Woolwich, shortly after her 
arrival. 

In June following, Capt. Duncan was 
appointed to the Imperieuse, a fine 38- 
gun frigate, of which he assumed the com- 
mand at Gibraltar, on the 22d Sept. In 
May 1811, the Imperieuse and Resistance 
were detached to Algiers in quest of two 
French frigates; but, not meeting them, 
Capt. Duncan was obliged to content 
himself with obtaining the release of a 
Cephalonian brig, which had been carried 
into Tripoli. He was afterwards sent on 
two short cruises, under the orders of 
Captains Blackwood and Dundas, during 
which he assisted at the capture of ten 
merchant vessels. With the exception of 
these three trips, he was constantly at- 
tached to the in-shore squadron off 'Tou- 
lon for upwards of nine months, a very 
irksome service to an officer of his enter- 
prising spirit. At length, in July, Sir E. 
Pellew relieved him from his mortifying 
situation, by sending him on a specizl 
service to Naples. 

In Oct. 1811, Capt. Duncan captured 
three gunboats and destroyed a fort, near 
the town of Bossitano, in the Gulf of 
Salerno; and in the following month, se- 
conded by the Thames, and 250 of the 
j2d regiment procured from Sicily, ef- 
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fected the important service of capturing 
or sinking ten gun-boats, and destroying a 
fort and two batteries, in the fort of Pali. 
nuro. He continued actively employed 
until the defects of the Imperieuse obliged 
him to return to Port Mabon ; and during 
her repairs he received an appointment to 
the Kesistance 38, and was at the same 
time offered the Undaunted, another bean- 
tiful frigate of the same class : but whilst 
this choice was under consideration, he 
received an epistle from his crew, which, 
at the same time that it is highly ho- 
nourable to his professional and personal 
character, is an amusing and very charae- 
teristic specimen of the tone of feeling 
prevailing in the generous bosoms of Bri- 
tish tars, when contented and confiding in 
their officers : 

“ Sir,—Being informed you are going to lave 
us, we have taken the liberty, at the unanimous 
request of all hands, to return you our most 
grateful thanks, for your continued goodness 
and indulgence to us since we have had the 
happiness of being under your command. 
Your continued attention to our comforts is 
more than we ever experienced in any ship, 
and more than we posably can do with any 
other Captain. From gratitude for your past 
goodness to us, we humbly hope our best ser- 
vices will still be exerted under your command, 
and hope you will not /ave us. Every one is 
praying for your continuance with us. We 

umbly beg to say, that we will fight and spell 
the last drop of our blood under your com- 
mand, more willingly than any other ship’s 
company up here will do, and only wish we 
had the os ef convincing you by the 
capture of any two Frinch frigates that we 
might be lucky enough to fall in with, and in 
as short a time and as much to your satisfac- 
tion, as any other frigate posably could do—for 
in fighting under your command, we fight un- 
der a Captain to whom we owe eternal grati- 
tude, and to whom we have the strongest at- 
tachment. We humbly beg pardon for the 
liberty we have taken, and remains, with the 
— respect and —- Sir, your very hum- 

le servants, “THE SHip’s COMPANY OF 
THE IMPERIEUSE.” 

This gratifying epistle induced Capt. 
Duncan to continue in the Imperieuse, 
and he was entrusted with the command 
of a squadron consisting of three frigates 
and two brigs, employed in watching the 
Neapolitan marine. He returned with the 
Imperieuse to England in July 1814; and 
immediately on his arrival was appointed 
to the Glasgow, a new frigate, mounting 
50 guns, in which he conveyed his uncle 
Viscount Melville (then first Lord of the 
Admiralty) from Portsmouth to Ply- 
mouth, and then cruised between Scilly 
and Cape Finisterre, until the conclusion 
of the war with America. He afterwards, 
on the escape of Buonaparte from Elba, 
was sent to cruise off the coast of La 
Vendée, and then across the Bay of Bis- 
cay. ‘The Glasgow was paid off at Chat- 
ham Sept. 1, 1815; and, Great Britain 
being then at peace with all the world, 
Capt. Duncan remained for ‘some time, 
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like the greater part of his profession, out 
of employment. 

However, in June 1818, he was ap- 
pointed to the Liffey of 50 guns, which 
conveyed Lord Beresford from Ports- 
mouth to Lisbon, and then proceeded on 
an anti-piratical cruise round the West 
India islands. In the autumn of 1819, 
she was attendant on the Prince Regent, 
in his aquatic excursion in the neighbour. 
hood of Spithead, and his Royal Highness 
was pleased to say that “he had never 
seen a ship that pleased him so much be- 
fore.” She subsequently conveyed Sir 
Charles Bagot, his Majesty’s Ambassador 
to St. Petersburgh, from Yarmouth to 
Cronstadt; and was next sent with the 
Active frigate, under sealed . orders, to 
Naples, where she remained from Oct. 
1820 to Feb. 1821. Capt. Duncan was 
then dispatched to Lisbon on an impor- 
tant secret service, and whilst there re- 
ceived the thanks of the Cortes for his 
exertions in subduing a fire which had 
broken out in one of the public buildings. 
In Aug. and Sept. 1821, the Liffey was 
again in attendance on the King, whom 
she accompanied first to Ireland and after- 
wards to Calais. On her return from the 
latter service, she was paid off. 

Capt. Duncan was for a short time 
Storekeeper of the Ordnance, but we be- 
lieve he beld that office only during the 
last brief administration of Sir R. Peel. 

On the augmentation of the order of 
the Bath, in Jan. 1815, he was appointed 
a Companion ; and in December 1834, he 
was nominated a Knight Commander of 
the Guelphic Order, and received the 
honour of Knighthood. 

Sir Henry Duncan married, April 22, 
1823, Mary-Simson, daughter of the late 
Capt. James Coutts Crawford, R.N., and 
grand-daughter of the late Alex. Duncan, 
of Restalrig House near Stirling, esq. By 
this lady, who survives him, he had issue 
two sons and one daughter: 1. Adam- 
Alexander; 2. Anne- Mary; and 3. Henry- 
Robert, who died soon after his birth in 
1831. Sir Henry’s mortal remains were 
interred in the cemetery in the Harrow- 
road. The funeral was attended by the 
Earl of Camperdown, Admirals Sir W. 
Parker, Douglas, and White; Captains 
Sir T. Troubridge, Sir J. Pechell, Sir 
David Dunn, Sir James Gordon, Bowles, 
Ryder, Burton, Walpole, Sin ons; Col. 
Fox, &c. 





Caer. James Brack, R.N. 


Dec. 6. On his passage from Leith to 
London, aged 60, Capt. James Black, 
R.N. C.B. and K.M.T. ‘ 

This distinguished officer had shared 
very largely in the most remarkable naval 
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achievements of his time. .He commenced 
his career in 1793, when he was in the 
Leviathan, at the siege of Toulon. In 
1794 he was in the same ship with Lord 
Hugh Seymour, on the memorable Ist of 
June ; and in 1795 be was again in’ Lord 
Hugh Seymour's flag-ship, theSans Pareil, 
in Lord Bridport’s action. He was made 
a Lieutenant in 1799: In 1805 he was 
Second Lieutenant of the Mars, at Tra- 
falgar: and early in the action became 
First Lieutenant on the death of Capt. 
Duff of that ship. On the same day he 
was wounded. 

In 1806 he was First Lieutenant of the 
Mars, when that ship singly gave chase to 
four large French frigates, one of which, 
le Rhine, of 44 guns, was captured in the 
face of her three consorts. In the Sep- 
tember of the same year the Mars was 
one of Sir Samuel Hood’s squadron, 
which took four frigates, la Minerve, 
l Armide, |’Indefatigable, and la Gloire, 
the two latter of which surrendered to the 
Mars. In 1807 Mr. Black filled the 
same command at the bombardment of 
Copenhagen, and he commanded one of 
the captured Danish ships on her passage 
to England; being overtaken by a dread- 
ful gale near Yarmouth, he narrowly saved 
her, with 800 souls on board, by cutting 
away the masts. 

In Sept. 1810 Lieut. Black was made 
Commander. In April 1813, when com- 
manding the Weazel, he chased a convoy 
of enemy’s vessels, protected by fourteen 
large gun-boats, and attacked them whilst 
under the shelter ofa battery on the coast 
of Dalmatia; after having engaged them 
incessantly for twelve hours, he succeeded 
in sinking six of the gun-boats, and 
burning twenty sail of the convoy. The 
Weuzel suffered a heavy loss in killed and 
wounded ; and amongst the latter, Capt. 
Black was shot through his right hand. 
For this gallant affair,*Capt. Black re- 
ceived post rank. In July of the same 
year the Saracen and Weazel captured 
the island of Mezzo near Ragusa: and in 
December the .island of Zera was also 
taken by the present Earl of Cadogan 
and Capt. Black, and there, when serving 
in the battery, the latter was severely 
wounded by a spent shot, which caused 
him to fall across a gun below him, from 
the effects of which he never recovered. 

At the close of the war Capt. Black 
was nominated a Companion of the Bath; 
and the Emperor of Austria created him 
a Knight of Maria Theresa. For the 


seriousinternal injuries he received at Zara, 
which were the remote cause of his death, 
he never sought any compensation, until 
very recently, when his Majesty was gra- 
ciously pleased to grant him a pension of 
2501. per annum. 
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MapaMeE Bonaparte. 

Feb. 3. At Rome, aged 85, Madame 
Marie Letitia Bonaparte, mother of Na- 
poleon. 

From the widow of a poor Corsican 
officer she saw herself elevated to the 
dignity of being the mother of Kings. In 
1814 she retired to Rome, where she 
remained till her death ; but her sufferings 
of late were so excessive, that few persons 
were permitted to visit her. She had 
entirely lost her sight, and for some years 
before her death, her bodily infirmities 
confined her in a great measure to her bed. 
Her greatest consolation was derived trom 
her brother-in-law Cardinal Fesch, who 
daily visited her. 





Rev. Epwarp Burron, D.D. 

Jan. 19. At Ewelme, Oxfordshire, in 
his 42d year, the Rev. Edward Burton, 
D. D. Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Oxford, Canon of 
Christ Church, and Rector of Ewelme. 

Dr. Burton was born Feb. 13, 1794, 
at Shrewsbury, in which city his father, 
Major Edward Burton, was then resident. 
He was educated at Westminster, but was 
never on the foundation; and went to 
Christ Church as a Commoner, of which 
house he was matriculated, May 15, 1812. 
Here, his remarkable application, his 
high talent, and exemplary conduct were 
soon noticed, and in the following year a 
studentship was given him by one of the 
Canons, on the express recommendation 
of the Dean and Chapter. In Easter, 
1815, he was examined for his degree, 
and his name appears in the list of that 
term in the First Class both in Classics 
and Mathematics. He took his degree of 
Bachelor of Arts Oct. 29, 1815; and soon 
after was ordained to the curacy of Tet- 
tenhall in Staffordshire, where he resided 
for some time in the zealous discharge of 
every duty connected with his profession. 

On the 28th of May, 1818, he proceeded 
Master of Arts, and passed the greater 
part of that and the following year on the 
Continent, visiting every place worthy of 
observation in France and Italy, inspect- 
ing the public libraries, collating MSS. 
and obtaining accurate information on all 
subjects connected with his favourite 
pursuits. Some idea of his research, as 
well as the extent of his inquiries, and 
the accuracy of his observation, may be 
formed from a perusal of his work on the 
Antiquities of Rome, which is perhaps 
the most useful, and at the same time the 
least pretending, publication concerning 
that interesting city. 

In 1824 Mr. Burton accepted the office 
of Select Preacher in the University, 
His Sermons were distinguished not more 
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by their theological learning, acute criti- 
cism, and sound and at the same time 
candid argument, than for their unaffected 
piety, and that genuine Christian feeling 
which robs even religious polemics of all 
their bitterness. 

On the 12th of May, 1825, he married 
Helen, daughter of Archdeacon Corbett, 
of Longnor Hall, Shropshire ; and never 
did any union take place more truly found- 
ed on mutual affection, or one productive 
of greater domestic happiness. Mrs. 
Burton regarded her husband as an object 
of her just pride and admiration, as well 
as her fondest love; she entered into all 
his views, seconded all his efforts, and 
rendered him the most valuable assistance, 
superintending his charitable institutions, 
and forwarding all his beneficent inten- 
tions with a zeal not inferior to his own. 

Immediately after his marriage Mr. 
Burton came to reside in Oxford, and soon 
began to take a prominent part in academi- 
cal matters. He was nominated a Public 
Examiner in 1826. In 1827, on the pro- 
motion of Dr. Lloyd to the Bishopric of 
Oxford, he became his Examining Chap- 
lain, and the following year was chosen to 
preach the Bampton Lectures. It will 
be seen too, from the list of his works 
with which we shall close this article, that 
during the whole of this period his active 
mind was fully employed. A pamphlet 
on the Absolving Power of the Romish 
Church, his Testimonies of the Ante- 
Nicene Fathers, and the publication of 
his friend Dr. Elmsley’s Notes on some 
of the Plays of Euripides, prove that his 
life was any thing rather than an idle one. 
On the 27th of Nov. 1828, he proceeded 
to the degree of Bachelor in Divinity, as 
a Grand Compounder. 

In the summer of 1829, the University 
was deprived of the able services of her 
Professor of Divinity by the premature 
death of Dr. Lloyd, then also Bishop of 
Oxford; and Mr. Burton was immediately 
nominated to succeed him. Sir Robert 
Peel could not have recommended, nor 
the Minister have made, a more judicious 
selection, nor one that gave greater satis- 
faction to the University at large, and to 
Christ Church in particular, for all 
persons were agreed on the peculiar fit- 
ness of Mr. Burton for the Divinity 
Chair. To the Bishop of Oxford, the 
students in divinity were first indebted 
for an admirable and most effective addi- 
tion to the usual mode of obtaining theo- 
logical information—the establishment of 

rivate classes, in addition to his public 
ectures. This plan Dr. Burton (for he 


proceeded to his degree of Doctor in 
Divinity June 26, 1829) followed up with 
equal zeal and diligence, devoting much 
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of his time to the instruction of the future 
candidates for holy orders. He read with 
one class various portions of the Scrip- 
tures, with another the works of the 
Fathers, with a third the Ecclesiastical 
Historians: and we may appeal to those 
(and they are hundreds) who have reaped 
incalculable benefit from his instructions, 
to speak of his profound and comprehen- 
sive learning, and of the candour and per- 
spicuity of his doctrinal statements. His 
lecture on the ministerial office was pecu- 
liarly impressive, because the suggestions 
of the Professor were so perfectly realised 
by his own example, as Rector of Ewelme. 
A person who saw Dr. Burton only at 
Ewelme might have supposed that his 
parish absorbed his whole attention, while 
another who only watched his University 
career, might have inferred, with equal 
probability, that his time was wholly 
occupied in collecting and communicating 
theological knowledge. 

Ewelme was indebted to Dr. Burton 
for the establishment of various charities, 
among which the boy and girl schools are 
especially deserving of notice, as he never 
neglected, even for his studies, the duty, 
as he considered it, of teaching in them 
the elementary truths of the Gospel. 
He devoted a portion of almost every day, 
in this manner, to the Christian education 
of children. We must also particularly 
mention his alterations in the church, for 
nothing could be more judiciously con- 
ceived or more admirably executed. 
Ewelme Church, rebuilt by the Duke of 
Suffolk, early in the fifteenth century, is 
a spacious and well-proportioned edifice, 
consisting of a nave, north and south 
aisles, a good chancel, and a small and very 
curious chapel on the south side of the 
chancel, which contains an altar-tomb of 
the Chaucers, and the magnificent monu- 
ment of Alice the Duchess of Suffolk. 
The whole, including the chancel, was, 
as is usual, filled with pews of various 
sizes, shapes, and inequalities in height. 
It was no easy matter, as may be well 
imagined, to induce a whole parish to 
abandon their ancient sittings, and give up, 
as it were, their ecclesiastical castles, to 
become tenants in common of more 
humble and smaller dwellings. Dr. Bur- 
ton’s example and pursuasion however 
prevailed. He first erected open seats in 
the chancel, and these Mrs. Burton, her 
friends and family, regularly occupied. 
By degrees the parishioners perceived the 
marked difference in the appearance of the 
chancel, and the good effect produced by 
the alteration; and in a short time they 
came to a resolution that the whole church 
should undergo a similar change. Dr. 
Burton procured plans, encouraged the 
general feeling for improvement, assisted 
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the necessary funds, and the result is, that 
Ewelme is now one of the handsomestand 
most commodious parish churches in the 
kingdom, and a pattern in respect of seats 
well deserving of imitation elsewhere. 

Dr. Burton’s death may be truly said to 
have been on all accounts premature ; but 
with a weak constitution, and a frame any 
thing but strong, he was not sufficiently 
careful of himself. He had suffered from 
a violent cold, with an affection of the 
chest, for some days; which was aggra- 
vated by his performing service on the 
Sunday week before his death, and by 
visiting Oxford (for the last time) on the 
day following. 

r. Burton was appointed a Delegate 
of the University Press on his becoming 
Professor of Divinity. Of his utility and 
active exertions in that capacity, the fol- 
lowing list of his publications bears ample 
testimony : — 

An Introduetion to the Metres of the 
Greek Tragedians. 8vo. Oxford. This 
we believe was his first publication: and 
appeared in 1814. 

A translation of a part of Aristotle’s 
Ethics, afterwards completed by the 
present head master of Winchester school. 
8vo. 1815. 

A Description of the Antiquities and 
other Curiosities of Rome. 8vo. Oxford, 
1821. Second edition, with additions, 2 
vols. 8vo. Lond. 1828. 

The Power of the Keys; or, Conside- 
rations upon the Absolving Powers of the 
Church, &c. 8vo. Oxford, 1823. 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers to the Divinity of Christ. 8vo. Cla- 
rendon Press, 1826. And again, with con- 
siderable alterations, 1829. 

The Works of George Bull, D.D. 
Bishop of St. David’s, collected and re- 
vised: to which is prefixed his Life, by 
Rob. Nelson, Esq. 4vols. 8vo. Clarendon 
Press, 1827. 

An Enquiry into the Heresies of the 
Apostolic Age, in Eight Sermons, at the 
Lecture tounded by the Rev. John Bamp- 
ton. 8vo. Oxford, 1829. 

An Attempt to ascertain the Chrono- 
logy of the Acts of the Apostles, and of 
St Paul’s Epistles. 8vo. Oxford, 1830. 

The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes. 2 vols. 8vo. Oxford, 1830: and 
again 1835. 

Testimonies of the Ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers to the Doctrine of the Trinity and 
the Divinity of the Holy Ghost. 8vo, Cla- 
rendon Press, 1831. 

Remarks upon a Sermon preached [by 
Mr. Bulteel of Exeter College,] at St. 
Mary’s, Feb. 6. 1831. 8vo. 

One Reason for not entering into Con- 
troversy with an anonymous Author of 
Strictures. 8vo. Oxford, 183]. 
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Thoughts on the demand for Church 
Reform. 8vo. Oxford, 1831. 

Advice for the proper observance of the 
Sate. 12mo. Lond 1831, and again in 


Lectures upon the Ecclesiastical History 
of the First Century. 8vo. Oxford, 1831. 

Lectures upon the Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of the Second and Third Centuries. 
8vo. Lond. 1833.—These Lectures were 
collected and printed in 2 vols. 8vo. Oxf. 
1833, under the following title, “Lectures, 
&c. from the Crucifixion of Jesus Christ 
to the year 313.” 

Sermon beforethe University of Oxford, 
on the ZIst of March, 1832, being the day 
appointed for a general humiliation. 8vo. 

Sermons preached before the University 
of Oxford. 8vo. Lond. 1832. They are 
twenty in number, and were preached 
between 1825 and 1831. 

The Benefit of the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper explained. 12mo. Lond. 
1832, again in 1834. 

Pearson on the Creed. A new edition, 


_yevised and corrected. 2 vols. 8vo. Uni- 


versity Press, 1833. 

Thoughts on the Separation of Church 
and State. 8vo. Lond. 1834, 

Upon the death of Dr. Elmsley, Dr. 
Burton published a new edition of the 
Medea and Heraclide of Euripides, with 
Notes selected from the MSS. of that 
distinguished scholar. Svo. Clarendon 
Press, 1828. 

When his friend and patron, Bishop 
Lloyd, died, he superintended an edition 
of the Greek Testament, with parallel 
passages and the Canons of Eusebius, 
commenced by that Prelate, 12mo. 1829; 
as well as completed an edition of Cran- 
mer’s Catechism, the preparation of which 
had been made by him, but the work left 
unpublished. They were both published at 
the University Press; the latterin 1829, 8vo. 

He was also at the time of his death 
engaged in preparing tor the press a series 
of Tracts in defence of the Church of 
England, more especially against the errors 
of Popery. Jeremy Taylor’s Dissuasive 
was intended to form the first of the series, 
and actually printing ; and he had also un- 
dertaken the superintendence of a new 
edition of Bishop Beveridge on the 
Thirty-nine Articles, with the addition of 
that Prelate’s observations on the last six 
Articles, supposed to have been lost, but 
lately recovered, and now in MS. in the 
library of the President of Magdalen. 


Sirk H. P. Hocuton, Baar. 
Nov. 27. At Walton hall, Lancashire, 
aged 67, Sir Henry Philip Hoghton, the 
seventh Baronet, of Hoghton Tower in 
that county ( .- 1). 
2 


He was born Jan. 12, 1768, the elderson 
of Sir Henry Hoghton, the sixth Bart. 
for twenty-seven years M.P. for Preston, 
by his second wife Fanny, eldest daughter 
and co-heiress of Daniel Booth, of Hul- 
ton hall in Essex, esq. He served the 
office of Sheriff of Lancashire in 1794; 
and on the 9th of March in the following 
year succeeded his father in the Baronetcy, 
and also as M.P. for Preston, for which 
borough he was re-elected in 1796, but 
retired at the dissolution in 1802. 

The infirmities under which Sir Henry 
Hoghton had long laboured, had, in a 
great degree, estranged him from public 
society; but to the friends who were 
permitted the continued pleasure of his 
acquaintance, the experience of bis kind 
and hospitable behaviour was a source of 
high gratification, as he was universally 
respected, whether as a father, a friend, a 
neighbour, or in the proud character 
which his whole life established, of ‘* A 
fine old English gentleman, as of the 
olden time.” 

Sir Henry Hoghton married, Nov. 13, 
1797, Susanna, daughter and sole heiress 
of Peter Brook, of Astley hall, co. Lan- 
caster, esq. and widow of ‘Thomas Town- 
ley Parker, esq. by whom he had issue one 
son, who has succeeded to-the titles, and 
one daughter, Fanny-Elizabeth. Sir 
Henry Bold Hoghton, the present Baro- 
net, was born in 1799, and married in 
1820 to Dorothea, the younger, but now 
the sole surviving daughter and heiress of 
Peter Patten Bold, of Bold, co. Lancas- 
ter, esq. On the death of bis sister-in- 
law Mary Princess Sapieha, in 1825, he 
took the name of Bold before. Hoghton ; 


_ and he has several children. 





Six Georce Cornewatt, Barr. 

Dec. 27. At Moccas Court, co. Here- 
ford, in his 62d year, Sir George Corne- 
wall, the third Baronet (1764) ; brother- 
in-law to Viseount Hereford, the Right 
Hon. T. Frankland Lewis, and Sir Wil- 
liam Duff Gordon, Bart. ; cousin-german 
to the Earl of Malmesbury and Earl of 
Minto. 

He was born Jan. 16, 1774, the elder 
son of Sir George Cornewall (formerly 
Amyand), the second Baronet, M.P. for 
co. Hereford, by Catherine, only daugh- 
ter and heiress of Velters Cornewall, of 
Moccas, esq. ; and succeeded his father in 
the title, Aug. 26, 1819. He was much 
esteemed among his friends for his musi- 
cal taste and acquirements. 

Sir George married Sept. 26, 1815, 
Jane, only daughter of William Naper, 
esq. of Loughcrea, co. Meath, and cousin- 
german to the present Lord Sherborne; . 
and by that lady, who survives him, he 
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had issue three sons and six daughters: 1. 
Catharine-Elizabeth ; 2. Mary-Jane; 3. 
Sir Velters Cornewall, who has succeeded 
to the title, born in 1824; 4. Selina-Ma- 
ria, who died in 1827, in her second year ; 
5. Frances- Anne ; 6. Henrietta; 7. Caro- 
line-Selina; 8. William-Naper; and 9. 
George- Henry. 
Sm J. E. Parker, Bart. 

Nov. 18. Aged 46, Sir John Ely Par- 
ker, the fourth Bart. (1783), a Captain in 
the Royal Artillery. 

He was the second son of Vice-Adm. 
Christopher Parker, (the elder son, who 
died in his father’s lifetime, of the cele- 
brated Sir Peter Parker,{the Ist Bart. 
Admiral of the Fleet,) by Augusta-Bar- 
bara-Charlotte, daughter fof Adm. the 
Hon. John Byron, son of William fourth 
Lord Byron. 

Sir J. E. Parker succeeded to the Ba- 
ronetcy on the 17th of March last, on the 
death of his nephew, the late Sir Peter 
Parker, Bart. (see our vol. 111. p. 658, vol. 
Iv. p. 669); and his body was deposited 
in the same vault, in St. Margaret’s 
church, Westminster, on the 27th Nov. 
The funeral was strictly private, attended 
by his only surviving brother, and succes- 
sor to the title, now Sir Charles Christo- 
pher Parker, a Post Captain R.N. 

Sir Joun Kennaway, Bart. 

Jan. 1. At Escot Lodge, Devonshire, 
aged 77, Sir John Kennaway, Bart. 

Sir John Kennaway was descended 
from the family of that ilk, in the county 
of Fife. His great-grandfather William 
settled as a merchant at Kingsbridge, in 
Devonshire, and his grandfather removed 
the family to Exeter. Sir John was the 
third son of William Kennaway, by 
Frances, daughter of Aaron Tozer, of 
Exeter. He was born in that city, March 
6, 1758, and received his education at the 
Free Grammar School, then conducted 
by Mr. Marshall. On the 18th of Fe- 
bruary, 1772, he sailed for India, in com- 
pany with his elder brother, the late Ri- 
chard Kennaway, esq., having been pre- 
sented with a cadetship by Sir Robert Palk. 
Mr. R. Kennaway, whotbecame second 
member of the Board of Trade in Bengal, 
died in 1832, and is noticed in Gent. Mag. 
vol. xciit. i. 92. 

In 1780, the subject of our present me- 
moir received his Captain's commission, 
and served in the Bengal division of the 
grand army, commanded by Sir Eyre Coote, 
in the Carnatic, against Hyder Ali, until 
the battle and siege of Cuddalore. 

On his return to Bengal, his skill in the 
native languages, and his talents for di- 
plomacy, recommended him tosthe notice 
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of the Marquis Cornwallis, then Gover~ 
nor- General. 

In 1786, that distinguished nobleman 
appointed him one of his Aides de Camp; 
and in 1788 sent him as Envoy to the 
Court of Hyderabad, to demand from the 
Nizam the cession of the maritime pro- 
vince of Guntoor, which had for many 
years remained in his Highness’s posses- 
sion, contrary to treaty. In this mission 
he was eminently successful; not only 
obtaining that which he came to demand, 
but inducing the Nizam to enter into a 
treaty of offensive and defensive alliance 
against Tippoo Sultaun. For this service 
his Majesty was pleased to create him a 
Baronet, by patent dated Feb. 25, 1791; 
and, pursuant to a vote of the Court of 
Directors, the fees of office were defrayed 
by the East India Company. 

In 1792, Lord Onna again em- 
ployed Sir John Kennaway in the arrange- 
ment of a preliminary and definitive treaty 
of peace, in concert with the commission- 
ers of the Nizam and the Mabhrattas on 
the one part, with those of Tippoo Sul- 
taun on the other. By this treaty Tip- 
poo ceded half his dominions, and agreed 
to pay 3,300,000/. to the three allied 
powers for the expenses of the war, and 
to give two of his sonsas hostages for the 
due performance of the engagement. 
From this time Sir John Kennaway re- 
sided at the court of the Nizam at Hyder- 
abad, with the title of Resident, being the 
first English representative that had been 
permanently received there. 

Having suffered much in health from 
the climate of India, he returned to Eng- 
land in 1794, and in 1796 the East India 
Company granted him a pension of 5001. 
as a reward for his services. 

Since that time he has constantly re- 
sided at Escot, in Devonshire; and his 
services, as well in the Commission of 
the peace, as Deputy Lieutenant, and as 
Colonel Commandant of Local Militia 
and Yeomanry, were inferior to none. 
But the increasing infirmities of age, and 
especially a total privation of sight, with 
which it pleased God to visit him eight 
years ago, have now for some time with- 
drawn him from active life. Still his loss 
will be deeply felt—his tenantry have to 
mourn a most kind landlord; his friends 
a constant friend ; his children a father 
whose heart was truly paternal; and his 
widow the uninterrupted care and solace 
of thirty-nine years. His extensive cha- 
rities, both in the county and beyond its 
limits, bear witness to his large and Chris- 
tian liberality ; and the poor of his neigh- 
bourhood will not cease to bless his name. 

He died after a few days’ illness from a 
paralytic affection, which commenced on 
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the 26th December, and terminated his 
existence on the morning of New Year's 
Day, without a struggle or a groan, His 
funeral took place at Tallaton, on Jan. 7. 
Sir John Kennaway married, in Feb. 
1797, Charlotte, second daughter of James 
Amyatt, esq. ce M.P. for South- 
ampton, by whom he had issue four sons 
and five daughters. The former are :—1. 
Sir John Kennaway, who has succeeded 
to the title; he married, in 1831, Emily- 
Frances, daughter of Thomas Kingscote, 
of Kingscote Park, co. Glouc. esq.; 2. 
the Rev. Charles Edward Kennaway, 
Vicar of Campden; he married, in 1830, 
Emma, fourth daughter of the Hon. and 
Rev. Gerard Noel; 3. Lawrence, of the 
Bengal civil service. who died at Allaha- 
bad, April 8, 1822; 4. William-Richard 
Kennaway, esq. who married, in 1831, 
Eliza, daughter of George Poyntz Rick- 
etts, of the Bengal civil service. The 
daughters are: 1. Charlotte-Eliza, mar- 
ried in 1835 to George Templar, of 
Whitehill, co. Devon, esq.; 2.. Maria; 3. 
Frances; 4. Augusta; and 5. Susan. 


Sir T. H. Farquuar, Barr. 

Jan. 12. In King-street, St. James’s, 
aged 60, Sir Thomas Harvie Farquhar, 
the second Baronet (1796), a partner in 
the banking-house of Herries, Farquhar, 
and Co., a Director of the Guardian In- 
surance Company, and Treasurer of the 
Institute of British Architects, &c. 

Sir Thomas Farquhar was born June 
27, 1775, the eldest son of Sir Walter 
Farquhar, M.D. the first Baronet, Phy- 
sician to the Prince Regent, by Anne, 
fourth daughter of Alexander Stephenson, 
of Barbadoes, esq. He succeeded to the 
Baronetcy, on the death of his father, 
March 21, 1819. 

Sir Thomas married, July 11, 1809, 
Sybella- Martha, daughter and heiress of 
the Rev. Morton Rockliffe, of Woodford 
in Essex, by whom he had issue three 
sons and four daughters :—1. Sir Walter 
Rockliffe Farquhar, who has succeeded 
to the title, born in 1810; 2. Caroline- 
Eliza; 3. Anne-Sybella, married in May 
last to George Clive, esq. son of E. B. 
Clive, of Whitfield, co. Hereford, esq. 
M.P. for Hereford; 4. Harvie-Morton ; 
5. Barbarina-Sophia; 6. Maria; and 7. 
Trevor-Graham. 





Sir W. H. Cooper, Barr. 

Jan. 14. At the residence of his mother 
the dowager Lady Cooper, in Portland. 
place, aged 47, Sir William- Henry Cooper, 
of Chilton-lodge, Berks, Bart. of Nova 
Scotia (1638). 

He was born March 24, 1788, the only 
son of the late Rev. Sir William Henry 


Cooper, the fourth Bart., (a memoir of 
whom will be found in our number for 
March last, p. 323,) by Isabella- Bell, only 
daughter of Moses Franks, of Tedding- 
ton, in Middlesex, esq. He succeeded to 
the title on the death of his father, Dec. 
7, 1834. 

Sir W. H. Cooper married, April 18, 
1827, Anne, eldest daughter of Charles 
Kemeys Kemeys Tynte, esq. of Hals- 
well-house, co. Somerset, M.P. for 
Bridgewater; but had no issue. He is 
succeeded in the title by his uncle, now 
Sir Frederick Grey Cooper, of Barton 
Grange, near Taunton. 





Cart. Sin James Dunzgar, Bart. 

Jan. 5. At Boath, co. Nairn, Sir 
James Dunbar, Knt. and Bart. a Post- 
Captain in the Royal Navy. 

He was descended from the house of 
Dunbar of Westfield, founded by Alexan- 
der, younger son of John Dunbar (younger 
son of George tenth Earl of Dunbar and 
March), by the Princess Marjory Stuart, 
daughter of King Robert II. and brother 
to Thomas, created Earl of Moray. He 
was the third but eldest surviving son of 
Alexander Dunbar, of Boath, esq. by 
Jane, daughter of Alexander Burnett, of 
Kenney, co. Aberdeen, esq. He was 
made a Lieut. R. N. in 1790; and a 
Post-Captain April 29, 1802. He re- 
ceived the honour of Knighthood, March 
30, 1810, and was created a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom, by patent dated 
Sept. 19. 1814. 

Sir James Dunbar married Feb. 2, 
1814, Helen, daughter of James Coull, 
of Ashgrove, co. Elgin, esq. niece to Sir 
Archibald Dunbar, of Northfield in the 
same county, Bart. and cousin to Vis- 
count Arbuthnot; and by that lady had 
issue, Jane, Helen- Patricia, and other 
issue. His two youngest sons, Peter and 
Ernest- Augustus, died of scarlet fever on 
the 12th and 20th of Feb. 1835. 

Str Rogert Dunpas, Bart. 

Jan. 4. At his house in Heriot-row, 
Edinburgh, in his 75th year, Sir Robert 
Dundas, of Beechwood, co. Midlothian, 
Bart. deputy to the Lord Privy-Seal of 
Scotland, and formerly one of the Prin- 
cipal Clerks of Session. 

Sir Robert Dundas was descended from 
the second marriage of Sir James Dun- 
das, one of the senators of the college of 
Justice in the reign of Charles the Second, 
from whose first marriage the lineage of 
Viscount Melville is derived; and was 
nephew to the late Rt. Hon. Sir David 
Dundas, K.B. Field Marshal and Com- 
mander-in-Chief. His father, the Rev. 
Robert Dundas, Sir David’s elder brother, 
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was Minister of Humbie, co. Hadding- 
ton; and his mother was Elizabeth, 
daughter of the Rev. Thomas Turnbull. 

Sir Robert Dundas married July 20, 
1798, Matilda, daughter of the late Archi- 
bald Cockburn, esq. one of the Barons of 
the Exchequer in Scotland; by whom 
he had issue one son, his successor, now 
Sir David Dundas, born in 1803; and 
seven daughters: 1. Jane, married to 
Robert Whigham, of Lochpatrick, advo- 
cate; 2. Elizabeth; 3. Matilda; 4. Mar- 
garet; 5. Charlotte, married in 1830 to 
Allan E. Lockhart, esq. of Bothwick 
Brae and Cleghorn; 7. Robina; and 8. 
Henrietta. 

Lr.-Gen. Sim J. Hamitton, Bart. 

Dec. 24. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 
80, Sir John Hamilton, Bart. G.C.T.S., 
a Lieut.-General in the Army, Colonel 
of the 69th foot, and Governor of Dun- 
cannon. 

Sir John was descended from Sir Claude 
Hamilton, next brother to James first 
Earl of Abercorn, who, having married 
an heiress of his own name at Manor 
Elieston, co. Tyrone, was the progenitor 
of the family there seated ; and, through 
the second marriage of his son Sir Wil- 
liam, was ancestor in the fifth degree of 
the officer whose death we now record. 
Sir John was born Aug. 4, 1755, the 
eldest son of James Hamilton, of Wood- 
brooke and Strabane, co. Tyrone, esq. b 
Elinor, sister to Andrew- Thomas sinh 
Lord and first Earl of Castlestewart. 

Sir John Hamilton entered the military 
service in March 1771, as a cadet in the 
Bengal army. In 1775 he was promoted 
to a Lieutenancy in the 35th regiment, 
and at the escalade of the fortress of 
Gualior greatly distinguished himself in 
leading the storming party. In 1781 he 
obtained a Company, and exchanged into 
his Majesty's 76th regiment with the 
rank of Captain. In 1794 he obtained the 
brevet rank of Major, and in the same 
year he purchased the Lieut.-Colonelcy of 
the 81st regiment, which he joined at St. 
Domingo, and afterwards accompanied to 
the Cape of Good Hope. In 1805 he 
was appuinted a Brigadier- General on the 
Staff in Ireland, and in August 1809 he 
was appointed Inspector-general of the 
Portuguese Army. In the performance 
of this arduous and responsible duty, the 
energy and zeal of General Hamilton were 
eminently conspicuous in reducing that 
part of the Duke of Wellington’s army, 
under difficulties of no ordinary nature, to 
that efficiency of discipline which it ulti- 
mately attained. During the whole of 
the Peninsular war General Hamilton 
maintained his character for vigour and 


valour of enterprise, particularly in his 
spirited repulse of Soult, under the dis- 
advantage of an unequal force, at Alba de 
Tormes. For this gallant achievement 
the Prince Regent conferred upon him 
the dignity of a Baronet, by patent dated 
May 6, 1815, with an augmentation of a 
castle to hisarmorial bearings and his crest, 
commemorative of the event; he having 
vane ed received the honour of knight- 
ood July 15, 1813. In 1813 the Portu- 
guese government presented Sir John 
Hamilton with the insignia of a Knight 
Commander of the Tower and Sword, 
and he subsequently received those of a 
Grand Cross of the same. 

Sir John was appointed Colonel of the 
2d Ceylon regiment, Jan. 18, 1813; Go- 
vernor of Duncannon Fort May 10, 1814; 
a Lieut.-General June 4 following; and 
Colonel of the 69th regiment March 15, 
1823. 

He married, May 1, 1794, Emily-So- 
phia, daughter of George Paul Monck, 
esq. and Lady Araminta Beresford, sixth 
daughter of Marcus first Earl of Tyrone 
(and great-aunt to the present Marquess 
of Waterford). By this lady, who sur- 
vives him, he had issue one son and five 
daughters: — 1. Araminta-Constantia, 
who died in 1802, aged three years; 2. 
Emily-Louisa; 3. Sir James Hamilton, 
who has succeeded to the title; he was 
born in 1802, isa Major in the Army, late 
Aid-de-Camp to Sir James Kempt as 
Master-general of the Ordnance, and was 
married in 1833to Marianna- Augusta, only 
daughter of Major-Gen. Sir James Cock- 
burn, Bart. and niece to Viscount Here- 
ford; 4. Harriet-Georgina, married, in 
1829, to Sheffield Grace, esq. LL.D., 
brother to Sir William Grace, Bart.; 5. 
Araminta-Anna, married in 1834 to 
William-Henry Hoare, esq. of Ashurst 
Park, Kent; and 6. Eleanor-Frances- 
Elizabeth. 

This veteran officer possessed the manly 
frankness, warmth of heart, and active 
‘benevolence which often characterise his 
countrymen. He was as affectionate in 
his family as he was gallant in the field, 
and his latter years were passed in the 
amiable circle of his relatives, and cheered 
by the animating hopes of a Christian. His 
body was interred in the New Cemetery 
at Kensall Green. 





ApmiraL Jones. 

Nov. 8. At his residence, Hayle cot- 
tage, near Maidstone, in his 90th year, 
Theophilus Jones, esq. senior Admiral of 
the White. 

This officer attained post rank Sept. 4, 
1782; and the same year commanded the 
Hero 74 in the action with M. de Suffrein, 
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in the East Indies, when that ship had 
five killed and twenty-one wounned. 

He was one of the first officers called 
upon to serve in the war with revolu- 
tionary France. In 1793 he commanded the 
Andromache ; then the Trident 64; and in 
1796 the Defiance 74. The last was at- 
tached tothe Channel fleet, and was one 
of the most disaffected ships in the alarm- 
ing mutiny of 1797; and in the Courts- 
martial which ensued, it fully appeared 
that the Catholics on board had bound 
themselves by oath to murder every Pro- 
testant in the ship, and carry her inte an 
enemy’s port. Eleven of the principals 
in this Bartholomew plot were hung, and 
ten others transported for life. Capt. 
Jones subsequently commanded the Atlas 
and Queen, both three-deckers; but, 
having attained the rank of Rear-Admi- 
ral in 1802, was not employed after the 
peace of Amiens. He became a Vice- 
Admiral in 1809, and Admiral in 1819. 

Admiral Jones was a bachelor, and 
supposed to be very rich. 





Vice-Apm. Eyes. 

Sept. 29. At Loddington-hall, Nor- 
thamptonshire, aged 66, Thomas Eyles, 
esq. Vice- Admiral of the White. 

This officer obtained the rank of Post 
Captain July 13, 1795, and was soon 
after appointed to the Pomone, of 44 
guns. In 1796 that frigate, which was 
eruising under the orders of Sir J 
Warren, was run ashore near Nantes, 
through the ignorance of a French pilot, 
and with difficulty got off. Her leaky 
state caused her to be sent home, but no 
other ship could be spared to aceompany 
her. By great exertions she reached 
Plymouth, and was run into the harbour 
without asking the usual leave. For his 
promptitude on this occasion Capt. Eyles 
received the thanks of the Admiralty. 

* He subsequently commanded the Ca- 
nada 74, bearing the broad pendant of Sir 
J. B. Warren; and after the action with 
M. Bompard, off the coast of Ireland, 
Oct. 12, 1798, removed with him into the 
Temeraire 98, and from that ship into 
the Renown 74, in which he continued until 
Nov. 1800. In the autumn of 1801 he was 
again ieee’ to the Temeraire, then 
bearing the flag of Adm. (afterwards Sir 
George) Campbell. At the latter end of 
that year, the main body of the Channel 
fleet rendezvoused at Bantry bay, whence 
a detachment of six ships of the line was 
ordered to the West Indies, to watch the 
motions of an armament which had re- 
cently sailed from France for the osten- 
sible purpose of reducing the negroes in 
St, Domingo to obedience. On the re- 
ceipt of these orders, the crew of the 
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Temeraire broke out into violent and dar- 
ing acts of insubordination ; but by the 
firmness and exertions of Capt. Eyles 
and his officers, the mutiny was suppressed 
and twenty-of the ringleaders were se- 
cured, and conveyed to Portsmouth to be 
tried by Courts-martial, where eighteen 
of them were eapitully convicted, and 
eleven suffered at Spithead, the others re- 
ceiving 200 lashes from ship to ship round 
the fleet. 

On the 7th of the following February, 
Rear-Adm. Campbell, with six ships’ of 
the line, a frigate, and sloop, proceeded to 
the West Indies, but returned again to 
England in June, their presence,not being 
required. 

In the spring of 1809, Capt. Eyles was 
appointed to the Plantagenet 74, and early 
in 1813 to the Royal Charlotte yacht. On 
the 4th of June 1814 he was promoted to 
the rank of Rear- Admiral, and May 1825 
to that of Vice- Admiral. 





Rear-ApM. Horton. 

Nov. 24. At Boulogne sur- Mer, aged 
67, Joshua-Sydney Horton, esq. Rear- 
Admiral of the White. 

This officer entered the Navy about 
1781. He was First Liewtenant of the 
Lowestoffe frigate, at the capture of la 
Minerve, Jan. 24, 1795; and subsequently 
commanded the Fairy of 18 guns, in which 
he sunk a French lugger off Boulogne, 
Oct. 5, 1797, and captured a Spanish 
privateer of 8 guns, in the Channel, Jan. 
11, 1799. 

On the 4th of Feb. 1800, whilst Capt. 
Horton was dining with Capt. d’ Auvergne 
Prince de Bouillon, the senior officer at 
Jersey, the Seaflower brig of war was 
chased into St. Aubyn’s bay by la Pallas, 
aF rench frigate of 46 guns; and,in conjune- 
tion with Capt. H. Bazely of the Harpy 
18, he volunteered to go out and fight the 
enemy. They succeeded in enticing the 
republican from the protection of her own 
shore, and, after a smart action, she took 
to flight; but, as soon as the English brigs 
had repaired their rigging, which had been 
much cut up, they gave her chase, and 
being joined by the Loire frigate, Danae 
20, and Railleur sloop, at length surround- 
ed her and compelled her to surrender, 
after a gallant defence of three hours. 
The loss sustained in the Fairy, in these 
actions, amounted to four men killed and 
nine wounded, including among the latter 
her Commander. For his share in this 
atchievement he received his post com- 
mission, dated on the 18th of the same 
month. He subsequently commanded 


several ships during the war; but does not 
appear to have had —_ further opportunity 
l-earned reputation. 


of adding to his we 
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He attained the rank of Rear- Admiral in 
1830. 

In Jan. 1808 (being then Captain of the 
Prince of Orange 74, the flag-ship of 
Vice-Adm. Holloway,) he married the 
widow of Henry M. Whorwood, of Head- 
ington house, co. Oxford, esq. 





Lieut.-Gen. Mackay. 

Sept. 26. In France, Lieut.-General 
Robert Mackay, of the Madras estab- 
lishment. 

This officer obtained an Ensign’s com- 
mission of Native Infantry in 1775, after 
having served eleven months as a volun- 
teer in the artillery. At the invegtment 
of Pondicherry in 1778 he was appointed 
Adjutant of an additional battalion of 
Native Infantry then raised; and six 
months after he was permanently ap- 
pointed Adjutant of the 4th battalion 
N. 1. He served the campaigns under 
Sir Eyre Coote in 1781 and 1782; anac- 
count of which is given in the memoir of 
this officer in the “ East India Military 
Calendar.” 

Lieut. Mackay was appointed Aid-de- 
camp to Col. Reinbold, of the Hanove- 
rians, who had two regiments under his 
orders in India; in 1783 he took the 
field under the command of Gen. Stuart, 
and was present at the battle of Cuddalore. 
After the ensuing peace he was appointed 
to a native corps in one of the northern 
provinces ; in 1785 was made Capt.- Lieut. 
to acorps in duty at Madras; and in 1789 
was promoted to a company in a regiment 
of European infantry at Veddalore. On 
joining, he obtained the grenadier com- 
pany, with which he had served nearly 
two years in the field as First Lieutenant. 

Shortly after, the Madras Government 
appointed him to the command of the 
fort of Arnee, where he remained during 
the war with Tippoo Sultaun, and then 
joined his regiment at Vellore. 

On the renewal of the war with France, 
he exchanged to the forces selected to be- 
siege Pondicherry; and when that place 
fell, had the temporary command of a 
corps which formed part of the garrison. 

In 1793 he was appointed to command 
a native corps in the subsidiary force of 
the Nizam of the Deccan; in which ser- 
vice he was engaged in some arduous but 
successful sieges in the following year. 
Returning to the Company’s immediate 
service in 1797, he was appointed Major 
of a regiment, and sent to reinforce the 
troops at Amboyna, whence he returned 
to the coast in 1799. In 1800 he was 
made Commandant of Ryacottah in My- 
sore; and shortly after he took possession 
of a large tract of country ceded by the 
Nizam of the Deccan, and was engaged 
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in a harrassing expedition of three weeks 
in subduing some refractory chieftains of 
the hills. 

In 1802 he went on furlough to Ma- 
dras, but was suddenly recalled to Sering- 
apatam, where he did duty for a short 
time, and at the close of the same year 
returned to England, after twenty-nine 
years’ service. He was promoted to the 
rank of Lieut.-Colonel Commandant 1804, 
Colonel 1808, Major-General 1808, and 
Lieut.-General 1811. 

[This article has been abridged from a 
much longer memoir in the East India 
Military Calendar, 4to, 1823, pp.37—49.] 





Lizvut.-GeEn. Orr. 

Nov. 26. In Gloucester-place, Port- 
man-square, aged 84, Lieut.-Gen. John 
Orr, of the Madras establishment. 

He was appointed a cadet in 1777, and 
Ensign in the 2ist Native Infantry in 
1788. During the siege of Pondicherry 
in the latter year he was appointed Ad- 
jutant to the 2d battalion of European 
infantry, and after the siege he served as 
a major of brigade. 

During the war with Hyder Ally in 
the Carnatic, he was appointed to the 
command of a partisan corps of one troop 
of cavalry, two companies of infantry, and 
300 poligars, employed in escorting sup- 
plies to the army in the field; in which 
service he encountered several hazardous 
skirmishes, and much distressing fatigue ; 
but was rewarded with the public thanks 
of Sir E.Coote and Lord Macartney ; the 
latter of whom, on the termination of the 
war, appointed him to the command of his 

y-guard, in which situation he con- 
tinued until 17$87, when ill-health com- 
pelled him to return to England. 

In 1789 he rejoined the army in India 
as Captain and second officer of the Ist 
Native cavalry,which shortly after fell into 
an ambuscade, in which it lost full one- 
third of its officers, men, and horses. 
He was also present when the caval 
under Gen. Floyd charged Tippoo Sul- 
taun’s army, on the march from Banga- 
lore, and suffered very severely. His ser- 
vice continued until the close of the war. 

He was promoted to the rank of Co- 
lonel in 1802, obtained a regiment in 
1805, and the rank of Major-General in 
1809, and that of Lieut.- General in 1814. 

Majsor-Gen. H. C. Darwine. 

Srpt.7. At Tobago, Major-General 
Henry-Charles Darling, Lieut.-Governor 
of that Island. 

He was appointed Ensign in the 45th 
foot, Oct. 15, 1794, Lieutenant in that 
regiment 1795, Captain in the 12th West 
India regiment 1799, Major in the army 
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1801, in the 99th foot 1805, Lieut.- Colo- 
nel in the army and Inspeeting Field- 
officer in Nova Scotia 1808, Lieut.-Col. 
of the Nova Scotia Fencibles 1812, Colo- 
nel in the army 1814, and Major-General 
1825. He retired from the army, with 
permission to retain his rank, shortly 
after the latter promotion; and was ap- 
ointed Lieut.-Governor of Tobago 
arch 13, 1833. 


Sm Witi1aMm Buizarp, F.R.S. 

Aug. 28. At his residence, Brixton- 
hill, Surrey, in his 93d year, Sir William 
Blizard, Knt. F.R.S. Lond. and Edin. 
and F.S.A., Honorary Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Surgery, and one of the Vice- 
Presidents of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, Surgeon and one of the Vice- Pre- 
sidents of the London Hospital, Surgeon 
to the late Duke and the Duchess of 
Gloucester, &c. &c. 

He was born at Barnes in Surrey, being 
the youngest but one of the five children 
of William Blizard, an auctioneer. The 
family were remarkable for longevity, his 
father and mother Xaving both died at the 
age of eighty-six, and his maternal grand- 
father at the age of ninety. He had not 
the advantage of a classical education ; 
but, in after life, he acquired, without as- 
sistance, tolerable facility in reading Latin. 
He was articled to a surgeon and apothe- 
cary at Mortlake, named Besley; and an 
excellent herbarium, made by him during 
his apprenticeship, is still in the posses- 
sion of his family. His studies in the 
metropolis were commenced at the Lon- 
don Hospital, with which he was after- 
wards so closely and constantly connected, 
under Mr. H. Thompson, a man of con- 
siderable talent and eminence in his day. 
At the same time, he assisted a surgeon 
practising in Crutched Friars, and attended 
the lectures of Pott and the Hunters, At 
an early period of his life, he was elected 
Surgeon to the Magdalen, which he at- 
tended for several years, until his appoint- 
ment, upon the decease of Mr. Thompson, 
to the London Hospital in 1780. His 
competitors on this occasion were Mr. 
George Vaux and Mr. Andree, but he 
was successful by a large majority. Dur- 
ing many years, he performed all the 
operations, and attended nearly to the 
entire duties of the hospital, for his col- 
leagues Mr. Grindall and Mr. Weale. 

He connected himself with Dr. Mac- 
laurin, a Scotch physician, well known at 
the time as a teacher of anatomy. They 
lectured together, first at a small place in 
Thames-street, and afterwards in Mark- 
lane, where Mr. Blizard resided ; and in 
the year 1785 they founded the school at 
the London Hospital, which was the first 
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regular medical school connected with a 
great hospital. The ground having been 
granted by the committee, the building 
was erected at the expense of some thou- 
sands of pounds, chiefly supplied by him. 
self, at a time when he could with diffi. 
culty spare them. He was also partly the 
founder, and for many years the chairman, 
of the Anatomical Society, which was 
instituted at once to advance the science 
of anatomy and to protect the interests of 
the teachers. Of the Hunterian Society 
he was the first President, the first hono- 
rary member, and delivered the first ora- 
tion; and it is from a Memoir* read 
before that Institution by its secretary, 
William Cooke, esq. M.R.C.S., that we 
glean the substance of the present article, 

In the year 1787, Mr. Blizard was ap- 
pointed Professor of Anatomy to the old 
Company of Surgeons; and on the 3d of 
July, 1788, he was unanimously re-elected, 
the usual gold medal having been pre- 
sented to him for his services during the 
past year. Ina few years after, he became 
an Examiner. He rendered great assist- 
ance in obtaining a charter for the new 
College, in whose proceedings he after- 
wards took a lively interest to the close of 
his life. He and Sir Everard Home were 
the two first appointed Professors to this 
chartered institution, now designated the 
Royal College of Surgeous. He served 
the office of President twice, and deli- 
vered the Hunterian oration three times. 
In 1811, he received a special vote of 
thanks, for his extraordinary services as 
one of the Auditors, and again in 1815, 
“for the devotion of much of his valuable 
time, and the exertion of his genius and 
talents in the service of the College, by 
which its laws have been rendered clear 
and explicit, its financial arrangements 
simplified and improved, and the cultiva- 
tion of its scientific objects promoted.” On 
retiring from his function of a public lec- 
turer, he presented to the College his 
valuable collection of nearly nine hundred 
preparations, being desirous that the ana- 
tomical museum of John Hunter should 
maintain and increase its superiority and 
utility. 

It was on the occasion of presenting an 
Address to the King from the College of 
Surgeons, on the 16th of March 1803, 
that Sir William Blizard received the ho- 
nour of Knighthood, together with two 
other eminent members of the profession, 
Sir Wm. Paxton and Sir Chas. Blicke. 





* Lately published, with additions, by 
Longman and Co. Many of its details, to 
which we cannot even allude for want of 
space, Will interest the professional reader. 
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Besides the official situations already 
mentioned, Sir William Blizard was for 
some time, in early life, Surgeon to St. 
Luke’s hospital for lunatics; and also to 
the Hon. Corporation of the Trinity- 
house, and to the Hon. Artillery Com- 
pany, and to the Maritime School at 
Chelsea. He was also Consulting Sur- 
geon to the Deaf-and-Dumb Asylum, the 
Marine Society, the London Orphan Asy- 
lum, and the Clergy Orphan Asylum. 

His connection with the Artillery Com- 
pany arose from the following circum- 
stances. The frequent robberies, particu- 
larly by footpads, which were in those 
days committed in the fields of the eastern 
suburbs of the metropolis, were directly 
forced upon his attention; and, for his 
personal defence, he acquired the habit of 
carrying a hanger, which he continued to 
do, long after it had become unnecessary. 
He became an active member of the Lon- 
don Military Foot Association, formed 
for the purpose of supporting the civil 
power in the maintenance of peace and 
order, and which rendered important ser- 
vice during the riots of 1780. In Wheat- 
ley’s picture of Broad-street during those 
disturbances, well known from the engrav- 
ing by Heath, Mr. Blizard is represented 
in the foreground, picking up a wounded 
rioter, whilst another is aiming a blow at 
him, but restrained by a third, who seems 
to recognise him. In 1781, the Associa- 
tion was incorporated with the Artillery 
Company; of which Mr. Blizard was 
elected Surgeon in the same year, and so 
continued until the end of 1790, when 
Mr. Samuel Orange, one of his pupils, 
was appointed his successor. Mr. Blizard 
was then elected one of the Court of As- 
sistants, of which he was a member until 
the close of 1796. In 1794 he was also 
nominated one of the trustees of the Com- 
pany’s estates. 

In 1785, Mr. Blizard published a pam- 
phlet on the Police of the Metropolis, 
which obtained considerable attention. 

At a subsequent period, he was ap- 
pointed Lieut.-Colonel of the 6th regt. of 
London Loyal Volunteers, in conjunction 
with the late Sir Robert Wigram. 

But we return to his principal sphere of 
action, the London Hospital. His exer- 
tions there were not limited to the routine 
performance of his official duties; but 
they were unceasingly devoted to the ex- 
tension of its sphere of usefulness, as a 
school of medicine and surgery, and as a 
charitable institution to meet the exigen- 
cies of disease and accident. To his be- 
nevolent and active services, the Hospital 
owes, in great measure, its present state 
of prosperity, and its enlarged capability 
of usefulness. His own interests were 
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repeatedly sacrificed to promote this great 
object. He was in the habit of contribut- 
ing extensively, from his own pocket, to 
relieve the pressing necessities of patients, 
who, on leaving the hospital, still perhaps 
merely convalescent, or. in a lame or in- 
curable condition, penniless, homeless, 
and not unfrequently without friends, 
were exposed to wretchedness exceeding 
that of their condition before they were 
admitted. In further extension of these 
benevolent objects, he founded in 1791 
the Samaritan Society,* which is now ena- 
bled to dispense 500/. per annum in relief 
of such objects of its charity. 

He was also in 1796 one of the founders 
of the Sea Bathing Infirmary at Margate, 
together with Dr. Lettsom, Mr. Nichols, 
and other eminent philanthropists; and 
was a Vice-President and senior Surgeon 
of the London medical board till his death. 

The sense entertained by the Governors 
of the London Hospital, of the extent of 
Sir William Blizard’s laborious exertions, 
was unequivocally expressed by their pre- 
senting him with a piece of plate, of the 
value of 500 guineas ; and by their causing 
a marble bust of him, by the greatest of 
living sculptors, to be placed in the com- 
mittee-room. In June 1821, they created 
the new office of Assistant Surgeon, in 
order that he might relax from his exer- 
tions, without terminating his connection 
with the Hospital. Nor should we omit 
to notice the public dinner, which was 
given to this venerable patriarch of the 
surgical profession, on his ninety-first 
birth-day, March 1, 1834. 

It was held at the Albion tavern; Wil, 
liam Cotton, esq one of the Governors 
of the London Hospital, took the chair, 
and the company numbered about 250 
gentlemen. ‘The chairman, in a speech 
of much force and feeling, called the at- 
tention of the company to the merits of 
the venerable gentleman whom they had 
that day met to honour, representing him 
as having been peculiarly distinguished 
throughout the whole course of an ex. 
traordinarily long life, for the purest and 
most disinterested benevolence, making 
the good of his fellow-creatures the first 
aim and object of his existence.—Sir 
William, in returning thanks, said that, 
white he thought the praises of no man 
ought to be spoken in his lifetime, he 
still felt that the eulogium pronounced 
upon him this evening, coming as it did 





* An early account of the Samaritan 
Society was published in Dr. Lettsom’s 
“« Hints to promote Beneficence, Tem- 
perance, and Medical Science,” in the 
title-page of which is a silhouette or shade 
of Sir W. Blizard. 
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from such a quarter, and received as it 
was by such a body of gentlemen as he 
now saw assembled before him, was the 
proudest compliment that could be paid 
to any human being. 

«Asa practitioner,” remarks Mr.Cooke, 
“Sir William Blizard was discriminating 
and decided in forming his opinions, ener- 
getic and skilful in the application of his 
means, and studious of as much simpli- 
city as possible. His judgment was par- 
ticularly valuable in chronic diseases. 

«As an operator, he was remarkably 
cool and determined, never losing his 
presence of mind, nor ever deficient in 
the sympathy and kindness of the man, 
whilst exercising the intrepidity of the 
surgeon. His hand never trembled, and 
it is said to have been as steady the last 
year as at any period of his life. The last 
time he operated in public was in the year 
1827, at which time he was eighty-four 
years of age. It was the removal of a 
thigh, and the stump healed perfectly in a 
fortnight. In amputating, he generally 
performed the flap operation. 

* As alecturer, Sir William appears to 
have been deficient in those essential 

ualifications, arrangement and connexion. 

e abounded in digressions, and allowed 
too much liberty to a discursive fancy and 
warm imagination. He appeared to great- 
est advantage in the wards of the hospital, 
where his clinical remarks, and oral in- 
structions, were much valued, and he took 
advantage of every opportunity to dissemi- 
nate the improvements and principles of 
his great preceptors Pott and Hunter. 

«In intercourse with his professional 
brethren, his deportment was marked by 
a scrupulous regard to the forms of eti- 
quette, invariably combined with candour 
and liberality; but he sometimes hazarded 
their good opinion by a want of punc- 
tuality. High as he stood in rank, and 
notwithstanding disparity in years, he was 
exceedingly courteous in consultation 
with the younger members of the profes- 
sion, and was ready to assist them in ope- 
rations, provided there had been regular 
induction into the profession, and a due 
maintenance of the professional character. 
Of anything empirical, he had an abhor- 
rence. He was one of the last of the 
generation of medical men who regularly 
attended a coffee-house (his was Batson’s 
in Cornhill) with the view of meeting 
their mercantile patients. 

Among the other exercises of his active 
mind, Sir William Blizard adopted very 
strong opinions in political matters, and 
Mr. Cooke remarks, that he “would, it 
is probable, have been a party leader, had 
not his feelings on this subject been regu- 
lated by a deep sense of the paramount 

13 
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claims of his profession. In the early pe- 
riod of his life he was a decided reformer ; 
and at about the age of twenty he sent 
numerous letters to the periodicals of the 
day, under the signature of Curtius. As 
years advanced, he saw less necessity for 
change, and became an ardent admirer 
of Mr. Pitt, after whose death he joined 
the Pitt Club. 

Sir William was hospitable as well as 
benevolent and patriotic. At one period 
his table was frequented by most of the 
eminent men of his profession, and by 
others distinguished in science and litera- 
ture. The self-taught Ferguson, and the 
lettered Porson, were frequent guests. 
Though he had not enjoyed the advantage 


‘of an education which qualified him to 


travel through a wide circuit of the 
sciences, yet he was a great admirer of 
science in general ; but to the cultivation 
of bis own profession alone was he enthu- 
siastically devoted.” He was elected a 
Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries in 
1779, and of the Royal Society in 1787. 
He was also a Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety of Edinburgh, and a Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Society of Gottin- 
gen. He assisted in establishing the Hor- 
ticultural Society, but retired in disgust 
with their expensive fétes. He was also 
one of the founders of the London Insti- 
tution, of which he was for many years a 
Vice President; he took an active part in 
its management, and presided at the last 
annual meeting, though then in-his 93d 
year. 

Excepting his political essays, the fol- 
lowing is a list of Sir William Blizard’s 
published writings :— 

New Method of treating the Fistula 
Lacrymalis. 1780. (Philos. Transactions. 
vol. Ixx. Abridgm. vol. xiv.) 

A Lecture on the situation of the large 
Blood-vessels of the Extremities, &c. ~ 
1786. 12mo. 2d edit. 1786. 3d edition, 
with an explanation of the nature of 
wounds from fire-arms. 1798. 8vo. 

Desultory reflections on Police, with 
an Essay on the means of preventing 
Crimes and amending Criminals. 1785. 

Experiments and Observations on the 
— = — = Bell-metalin phar- 
maceutical and chemical preparations. 
1786. 8vo. a 

Experiments and Observations on the 
external use of Tartar Emetic. 1787. 
(London Medical Journal, vol. viii.) 

_ Observations on the uses of Electricity 
in Deafness. 1790. (Lond. Med. Journ. ) 

Observations on some Epidemical Ef- 
fects. 1792. (Medical Facts, vol. i.) 

Suggestions for the improvement of 
Hospitals, and other Charitable Insti- 
tutions. 1796. 8yo. 
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The Hunterian Orations, delivered in 
the Theatre of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, 1815, 1823, 1828. 4to. 

Oration delivered before the Hunterian 
Society (in 181.5) with supplementary ob- 
servations and engravings. 

An Address to the chairman and mem- 
bers of the House Committee of the 
London Hospital, on the subject of Cho- 
lera. 1831. 

Sir William also often indulged himself 
in versification. In early life his pieces 
were patriotic, in his latter days, they 
were of a pious tendency. Most of them 
remain in manuscript; but some speci- 
mens are given by Mr. Cooke in his pam- 
phlet. His memory was exceedingly re- 
tentive, and stored as well with the beau- 
ties of Shakspeare and Gray, as with the 
minutest particulars of his anatomical lore. 
In person he was tall, and his features 
were strongly marked. It would be in- 
ferred from his physiognomy, that he was 
a man of strong emotion, and was ever 
prone to jocularity. In walking round 
the museum of the College, he once re- 
marked on the bust of Sir E. Home, and 
that of himself—‘“ There, Sir, look at 
that pudding-faced bust—every interstice 
is filled with fat, there is not a particle of 
expression ; but look at the other, and you 
see it all character and expression.” His 
manners indicated the cultivation of the 
gentleman: he had adopted the custom of 
carrying his hat on his hand, so that his 
head was almost invariably uncovered. 
The portrait which is in the possession of 
the College of Surgeons, painted by Opie, 
(and engraved by S. W. Reynolds) is not 
so striking a likeness as the bust by Chan- 
trey, or the smaller one by Rivers. 

Though the energy of Sir Wm. Blizard’s 
constitution sustained the wear and tear of 
his extraordinary activity of mind and body 

* to nearly his ninetieth year, it then began 
to yield. His sight also failed him, and 
he became nearly blind with cataract. 
Notwithstanding he was in his 92d year, 
he determined to have it removed; and 
on the 25th Sept. 1834, the lens in the 
right eye was extracted by Mr. Lawrence, 
who had never before operated upon so 
old an individual. The result was per- 
fectly successful ; Sir William was able 
to recognise his friends, and to write as 
well as ever; and he afterwards appeared 
in improved health and spirits. During 
the latter month of his life, he declined by 
a gradual decay; but he attended the 
Court of Examiners at the College of 
Surgeons, one week before his death. His 
body was deposited on the 4th Sept. in a 
vault beneath the church at Brixton, 
where he had resided for thirteen years. 
His remains were followed to the tomb 

Gent, Mac. Vou. Y. 


by J. W. Freshfield, esq. M.P. one of his 
executors, William Cotton, esq. F.R.S., 
J. G. Andrews, esq. President of the 
College of Surgeons and Senior Surgeon 
of the London Hospital, with some other 
private friends, besides his mourning rela- 
tives. His lady survives him. His son, 
Mr. Thomas Blizard, was for some time 
one of the Surgeons of the London 
Hospital. 





Commanpver Lywye, R.N. 

aa 6. Commander Henry Lynne, 

This officer was made Lieutenant in 
1794. He was a passenger on beard the 
Laurel 22, when that ship was captured 
near the Mauritius, after a gallant defence, 
by the Cannoniere 40, Sept. 12, 1802, 
He subsequently commanded the Emma 
government transport at the Isle Bour- 
bon, where his “ indefatigable exertions ” 
were officially acknowledged. In Dec, 
1810 he acted as Commander of the 
Eclipse sloop at the Isle of France, and 
in Feb. following, took possession of 
Tamatavé, which secured to the nation 
“an unmolested traffic with the fruitful 
and abundant Isle of Madagascar.” He 
was promoted to the rank of Commander 
April 18, 1811, and continued to com- 
mand the Eclipse, latterly on the Wes¢ 
India station, until July 1814. 





Joun Putuirs, Esa, 

Jan. 30. At his seat at Edstone, ir 
the county of Warwick, in his 76th year, 
John Phillips, esq. 

Mr. Phillips was a native of Droit- 
wich. After perfecting his academical 
education at Merton college, Oxford, he 
removed to the Inner Temple, of whick 
society he continued a member till the 
time of his death. He first became e 
pupil of that eminent lawyer Charles 
Fearne, esq. and was afterwards called te 
the bar on the 23d of Nov. 1792, with 
every prospect of becoming a distinguish- 
ed practitioner. But coming into pos. 
session of an emple fortune, he retired 
into the country, where he devoted him- 
self to the active discharge of every duty 
befitting a country gentleman. In the 
year 1803, he served the office of High 
Sheriff for the county of Worcester; and 
he was for many years an active and use- 
ful magistrate for the counties of Wor- 
cester and Warwick. 

His rym to whom he was justly 
endeared, will long lament the loss of se 
affectionate a husband and parent. His 
tenantry will be deprived of a landlord 
ever considerate, indulgent, and liberal, 
and the poor of his semana wild 
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have cause to regret, that a kind and ju- 
dicious friend and patron, one whostudied 
their wants and judiciously relieved them, 
who encouraged the industrious and well- 
conducted, while he reproved and dis- 
countenanced the idle and vicious, has been 
taken away from them. Many a cha- 
ritable and religious institution will lose 
in him a firm advocate and liberal sup- 
porter, and all who lived with him in fa- 
mniliar intercourse, will feel the loss of a 
kind and hospitable friend and neighbour. 

Mr. Phillips was twice married, and 
by his second lady left two daughters. 





James CoLerinGE, Esa. 

Jan. 10. At his residence, Heath’s 
Court, Ottery St. Mary, Devon, in his 
76th year, James Coleridge, esq. 

Mr. Coleridge was the fourth son of 
the Rev. John Coleridge * (formerly 
Chaplain Priest and Vicar of the parish 
of Ottery St. Mary, and Master of the 
Free Grammar School there on the foun- 
dation of King Henry the Eighth), by 
Ann his second wife. He was born on 
the 15th Dec. 1760, at Southmolton, De- 
von, where his father resided previously 
to his being presented to the vicarage of 
Ottery St. Mary. He was educated by 
his simple-hearted, learned, and pious 
father, at the Free Grammar School of 
Ottery; but at the early age of 15 years, 
being appointed toan Ensigncy in the 6th 
regiment of infantry, he left his paternal 
roof, and devoted himself with zeal to the 
duties of his profession. He continued 
to serve in this regiment, in which he 
attained to the rank of Captain, until the 
year 1787, when he retired from it, be- 
oved and respected by his brother officers, 
and was entered on the half-pay of the 
29th regiment of infantry. Shortly before 
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his quitting the service, he married Miss 
Frances Duke Taylor, one of the co- 
heiresses of Robert Duke, of Otterton, 
esq., and soon afterwards went to reside 
at Tiverton, in Devonshire, where for a 
few years hé enjoyed in the society of his 
early friends those rural amusements in 
which, from early habits and the activity 
of his bodily frame, he particularly ex- 
celled. 

The stirring period, however, to which 
we refer (1794), and the spirit of loyalty 
and patriotism ever powerful in his breast, 
soon roused him to more useful exertion ; 
and, forming several companies of volun- 
teers, he applied his military experience 
to the training of a large corps of respect- 
able yeomanry and tradesmen in several 
important and populous parishes in the 
eastern part of the county. The value of 
those bodies as a demonstration of the 
energies of the people, and as tending to 
suppress the revolutionary spirit of the 
times, is now fully acknowledged; and 
Mr. Coleridge laboured indefatigably to 
ensure the efficiency of that under his con- 
troul. About the year 1797 he left Ti- 
verton, and went to reside on an estate 
newly purchased by him, called Heath’s 
Court, in Ottery St. Mary; his principal 
motive in so doing being that his sons 
might thereby more conveniently enjoy 
the benefit of education in the Free 
Grammar School, of which his brother, 
the late Rev. George Coleridge, had been 
then recently appointed master. 

The high public estimation of Mr. 
Coleridge’s services in forming and train- 
ing the volunteer corps to which we have 
alluded (and of which he was the com- 
manding officer), and his energy and firm- 
ness in suppressing the turbulent meet. 
ings so frequent at this period from the 





* On referrence to the volumes of this Magazine, between the years 1745 and 








1780, it will be seen that the Rev. John Coleridge was a contributor to it of several 
learned and pious papers, which bear his name or initials. We have reason to know 
that he was an eminently learned and pious man; that he was on terms of literary 
friendship with the celebrated Samuel Badcock; and that by his knowledge of Hebrew 
he rendered material assistance to Dr. Kennicott in his well-known critical works. 

He was born 21st Jan. 1719, died in 1781, and was buried at Ottery St. Mary. 
By his first wife, Mary Lendon, he had three daughters, who all died sine prole. By 
his second wife, Ann Bowdon (who died in 1809), he had ten children: viz. 1. John, 
a Captain in the Hon. E. I. Company's service, died 1786, aged 31, unmarried ; 2. Wil- 
liam, died an infant; 3. William, in holy orders, died 1780, aged 23, unmarried; 4. 
James, the subject of our memoir; 5. Edward, in holy orders, now living in Ottery 
St. Mary; 6. Gseorge,in holy orders, died 1828, aged 63, leaving one son, the Rev. 
George May Coleridge, Prebendary of Wells and Vicar of St. Mary’s Church; 7. 
Luke-Hennan, a surgeon at Thorverton, died 1790, aged 25, leaving one son, Wil- 
liam-Hart, the present Lord Bishop of Barbadoes; 8. Francis-Syndercombe, a 
Lieutenant in the Hon. E. I. Company’s Service, died 1792, aged 21, unmarried; 9, 
Samuel Taylor, the late celebrated poet, died 1834 [leaving two sons—1. Hartley ; 
2. Derwent, in holy orders and Master of Helleston Grammar School; and one 
pone ra Sarah, the wife of H. N. Coleridge, esq.]; 10. Ann, died 1791, aged 23, 
unmarried. 
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scarcity of corn, soon pointed him out to 
the notice of the Earl of Fortescue, Lord 
Lieutenant of the county, who in the most 
complimentary manner acknowledged 
those services, and appointed hima De- 
puty Lieutenant. About the year 1800 he 
was from the same causes selected by the 
late Lieut.-Gen. Simcoe, then command- 
ing the western district, as oneof his Aides- 
de-Camp, and continued as such to the 
time of the General’s death in 1806; and 
shortly afterwards was appointed to the 
same situation on the staff of Lieut-Gen. 
England, the Lieut.-Governor of Ply- 
mouth, which post he also continued to 
hold during General England’s life. 

Upon the renewal of the war after the 

ce of Amiens, Lieut.-Col. Coleridge 

| sel the Commander of a battalion of 
the artillery forming part of the East 
Devon Legion, under the command of 
the late Sir John Kennaway, and his bat- 
talion, with the infantry battalion, were 
upon the establishment of the Local Mi- 
litia formed into a regiment, in which he 
held the rank of Lieut.- Colonel. 

In the year 1816 Mr. Coleridge took 
upon himself the duty of a county magis- 
trate, and in no other of the many ser- 
vices he rendered to his country, did he con- 
fer more lasting benefit than bythe manner 
in which he executed this important office. 
To a vigorous mind and sound judgment 
he brought a more than ordinary know- 
ledge of the customs of the country and 
of the habits and feelings of those between 
whom he was called upon to adjudicate ; 
and the respect which was ever borne to 
his character seldom failed to produce a 
ready and cheerful acquiescence in the 
recommendations or judgments he ex- 
pressed. As Chairman of the Committee 
of Expenditure, he presided for several 
years with great advantage to the county, 
and his services were acknowledged by a 
vote of thanks from the Court of Quarter 
Sessions. 

When to this faithful record of his ser- 
vices as a soldier and citizen, we add that 
he lived and died in the fear of God, and 
in humble trust in His mercy for salvation 
through Jesus Christ, we crown the cha- 
racter of this useful and good man. And 
as a consolation to his children we will 
repeat the words of a friend, who, in 
addressing himself to one of them, on the 
loss sustained by his death, wrote thus :— 
“‘ He leaves a name behind him for honest 
integrity, upright principles, and Chris- 
tian charity, which must be regarded as 
your noblest inheritance.” 

His six surviving children are—l. the 
Rev. James Duke Coleridge, LL.D. 
Prebendary of Exeter and Rector of La- 
whitton, Cornwall; 2. the Hon. Mr. Jus- 
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tice Coleridge, one of the Judges of the 
Court of King’s Bench; 3. Francis- 
George, a Solicitor practising in Ottery 
St. Mary; 4. Frances-Duke, the wife of 
the Hon. Mr. Justice Patteson; 5. Hen- 
ry- Nelson, of Lincoln’s-inn, Barrister-at- 

aw; 6. Edward, one of the Assistant 
Masters of Eton School, and Rector of 
Monksilver, Somerset. 





Hues Leycester, Esa. 

Jan.2. In New-street, Spring-gardens, 
aged 87, Hugh Leycester, esq. LL.D. 
one of his Majesty's Counsel, and a 
Bencher of the Middle Temple. 

Mr. Leycester was the fourth son of 
Ralph Leycester, of Toft in Cheshire, 
esq. by Katharine, daughter and co-heiress 
of Edward Norris, of Speke, co. Lancas- 
ter, esq. His nephew, Ralph Leycester, 
esq. of Toft, was formerly M.P. for 
Shaftesbury. 

He was educated at Eton, (where his 
brother-in-law, Dr. Norbury, was one of 
the Fellows, and his nephew, the Rev. 
Thos. George Leycester, at a subsequent 
period one of the Assistant Masters, and 
then Fellow of King’s), and some of his 
Latin poetry will be found in the “ Musz 
Etonenses.” He was afterwards a lay 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 
where he graduated B.A. 1771, M.A. 
1774, LL.D. 1782; and, subsequently was 
for some time one of the Counsel of the 
University. Having entered himself as a 
student of the Middle Temple, he was 
called to the bar by that Hon. Society 
June 30, 1775; was in 1795 appointed a 
King’s Counst.; and in 1802 one of the 
Judges of Assize for the counties of 
Caernarvon, Anglesea, and Merioneth. 

On the death of Foster Bower, esq. in 
17—, Mr. Leycester was elected Recor- 
der of Chester, and he subsequently suc- 
ceeded Sir Richard Perrynas Vice-Cham- 
berlain of the County Palatine. The 
Recordership he resigned in 1814. 

At the general election in 1802, he was 
returned to Parliament as one of the bur- 
gesses for Milbourne Port, for which he 
was re-chosen in 1806 and 1807, and sat till 
the dissolution in 1812. Having been 
elected, by ballot, a member of the Com- 
mittee of twenty-one, appointed to exa- 
mine the report of the Naval Commis- 
sioners, in connection with the adminis- 
tration of Lord Melville as Treasurer of 
the Navy, he was elected its Chairman, 
and in that capacity delivered an account 
of its proceedings to the House. He 
made a long speech on the subject of 
Lord Melville’s prosecution, on the 12th 
June 1805, when he opposed Mr. Whit- 
bread’s motion for an impeachment, con- 
sidering that his Lordship had already 
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experienced sufficient punishment ; but on 
the 25th of the same month, Mr. Leyces- 
ter himself moved an impeachment, as a 
More proper as well as more dignified 
mode of procedure, than the recurrence of 
a criminal prosecution. Mr. Fox moved 
the order of the day, and on the division 
the numbers were 

For Mr. Leycester’s motion . . 166 

For the amendment ...... 143 


Majority — 23 
Mr. Leycester retired from Parliament 
at the dissolution in 1812. We believe 
he was never married. 





Janez Henry, Esa. 

Sept.1. In Great Ormond-street, Jabez 
Henry, esq. Barrister-at-Law, Convey- 
ancer for the Dutch Colonies. 

Mr. Henry was called to the bar by the 
Hon. Society of the Middle Temple, Nov. 
24, 1809. He was the first English Presi- 
dent of Demerara, Essequibo, and Ber- 
bice, in 1813; and was the first Supreme 
Judge of the Ionian Islands after their 
pag wm by the English, and framed 
the Procedura for their new constitution. 
He revised the Roman Procedura on his 
journey homewards, at the desire of Car- 
dinal en in 1819. He was next 
Commissioner to Italy and Counsel for 
Queen Caroline, by appointment of Lord 
Castlereagh ; and was afterwards, in 1824, 
senior of the Commissioners for Legal In- 
quiry in the West Indies. He published 
many legal works and pamphlets, of which 
the principal were: Points on Manumis- 
sion, and Cases of Contested Freedom, 
1817; Report on the Criminal Law of 
Demerara, and in the ceded Dutch Colo- 
nies, 1821; Foreign Law, including the 
Judgment of the Court of Demerara in 
the Case of Odwin v. Forbes, &c.; and 
a translation of Vander Linden’s Insti- 
tutes of the Laws of Holland, 1828. Only 
a few days before the stroke which caused 
his death, he had published a pamphlet, 
« Manifesto of a Neutral,” which ran 
through three editions, 

A portion of Mr. Henry’s Lawand Mis- 
cellaneous Library was sold by Messrs. 
al on the |7th and 18th of March, 


Mr. Henry experienced the first shock 
of a paralysis on the 28th of Feb. 1835, and 
since that time was wholly confined to his 
bed. He was known to a very extensive 
circle of friends, and generally beloved as 
an upright and amiable man. He has 
left a widow and several children. The 
sons are mostly grown up; and, baving 
been carefully educated, are all, it is be- 
lieved, filling employments with eredit. 


Tuomas WaLkKER, Esa. 

Jan. 20. At Brussels, Thomas Walker, 
esq. M.A. Barrister-at- Law, and one of 
the magistrates of Lambeth-street Police 
Office. 

He was born in the year 1784, and 
was a native of Manchester, in which 
town his father and uncle were extensive 
manufacturers; but, at the outbreaking 
of the French Revolution, were unfor- 
tunately mixed up with the political agi- 
tation of the day. The father was tried 
for high treason at Lancaster, Lord 
Erskine acting as counsel for his defence; 
he was acquitted, and his advocate never 
appeared more great than he did on this 
occasion. The uncle left the country, 
settled at Napies, and died there within 
the last few years. 

The subject of our memoir was “a 
fellow of infinite jest,” and we cannot do 
better than let him commence his own 
biography. ‘* Some months before I was 
born, (we quote from ‘ The Original’) 
my mother lost a favourite child from 
illness, owing, as she accused herself, to 
her own {temporary absence; and that 
circumstance prayed upon her spirits, and 
affected her health to such a degree, that 
1 was brought into the world in a very 
weakly and wretched state. It was sup- 
posed I could not survive long; and 
nothing, I believe, but the greatest mater- 
nal tenderness and care preserved my life. 
During childhood I was very frequently 
and seriously ill, often thought to be dying, 
and once reported to be dead. I was ten 
years old before it was judged safe to 
trust me from home at all ; and my father’s 
wish to place me at a public school was 
uniformly opposed by various medical 
advisers, on the ground that it would be 
my certain destruction. During these 
years, and a long time after, I felt no 
certain security of my health. At last, 
one day when I had shut myself up in the 
country, and was reading with great at- 
tention Cicero’s treatise ‘ De Oratore,’ 
some passage, I quite forget what, sug- 
gested to me the expediency of making the 
improvement of my health my study. JZ 
rose from my book, stood bolt upright, 
and determined to be well. In pursuance 
of my resolution I tried many extremes, 
was guilty of many absurdities, and com- 
mitted many errors, amidst the remon- 
strances and ridicule of those around me. 
I persevered, nevertheless, and it is now, 
(1835) I believe, full sixteen years since I 
have had any medical advice or taken any 
thing by way of medicine. During that 
period I have lived constantly in the 
world, for the last six years in London, 
without ever being absent during any one 
whole week, aud I have never foregone 
a single engagement of business or plea- 
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sure, or been confined an hour, with the 
exception of two days in the country, from 
over exertion. For nine years I have 
worn neither great coat or cloak, though I 
ride and walk at all hours and in all wea- 
thers. My dress has been the same in 
summer and winter, my undergarment 
being single, and only of cotton, and Iam 
always light shod. The only inconve- 
nience I suffer is occasionally from colds ; 
but with a little more care I could entire- 
ly prevent them; or if I took the trouble, 
4 could remove the most severe cold in 
four and twenty hours.” Thus far Mr. 
Walker has told his own story; be has 
made the reader smile, and nothing could 
better or more directly shew the peculiari- 
ties of his character. 

Mr. Walker was a member of Trinity 
college, Cambridge, where he graduated 
B.A. 1808, M.A. 1811. He was called 
to the bar, at the Inner Temple, May 8, 
1812, and was appointed to his magiste- 
rial office in 1829. 

A very gratifying letter of condolence, 
forwarded by the Rector and parochial 
authorities of Whitechapel to Mr. Charles 
Walker, brother to the deceased, will 
shew in what respect he was held, and 
how satisfactorily and honourably he 
conducted himself in the capacity of a 
magistrate : 

* Placed, as Mr. Walker was, in the 
performance of his magisterial duties, 
under our immediate observation, we had 
ample opportunities of remarking the 
efficient manner in which those duties 
were performed; and we reflect with 
gratitude upon the benefits which were 
derived by the district under his official 
superintendence, and especially by this 
parish, from ‘he sound practical views 
which regulated his decisions, and from 
the ardour with which he frequently 
pointed out, and at all times encouraged, 
the execution of plans for the improve- 
ment of our parochial affairs. 

« In a neighbourhood which from the 

overty of the bulk of the inhabitants, may 
. supposed to present peculiar tempta- 
tions to the commission of crime, Mr. 
Walker was ever found zealously active in 
the search of the best information as to 
the state of society, and in the endeavour 
to disseminate among all classes those 
opinions which were best calculated for 
its amelioration, by the due encouragement 
of industry, and by reprobating, whenever 
the opportunity offered, that sordid acqui- 
escence in penury inseparable from the 
opposite habit.” 

Those who best knew him as a magis- 
trate, having been allowed to speak, we 
shall now, in our turn, say a few words 


about him as an author, or rather com- 
panionable essayist. 

Having mixed much in society, and 
heard and hoarded and revolved upon 
the lighter, witty conversations naturally 
dropped by the cleverest men in their 
hours of freedom from profounder call- 
ings, Mr. Walker possessed a mine of rich- 
fed ore—* gold, yellow, glittering, preci- 
vus gold ”—and, unlike most mines, the 
metal was discernable upon the surface. 
The Original knew that “ stuff” was in 
him, and at length resolved unscrupulously 
to tell the world what fond conceits and 
long digested imageries had crowded round 
about his brain. 

Hence arose the weekly periodical called 
The Original, This paper commenced its 
brief career in May 1835, and comprises 
in the whole twenty-six numbers, the last 
of which appeared on the 11th Nov. last. 
The subjects treated on are Aristology, or 
the art of dining and giving dinners (ab 
apisrov, prandium,) the art of Travelling, 
Clubs, Roasted Apples, &c.&e. These 
and other like commonplace topics The 
Original has contrived to dulcify by an 
eccentric and humourous diction, and 
innate quaintness and jocosity. 

Mr. Walker had been in ill health for 
some short time past, and was for that 
reason travelling on the Continent. A few 
days before his death he had been resid- 
ing at the Hotel de Belle Vue, Brussels, 
and as usual spending his time in visiting 
and inquiring into the state of the neigh- 
bouring prisons and places of confinement. 
On Saturday (16th Jan.) he was walking 
with a friend, and on ascending the Mon- 
tagne de la Cour, towards the hotel, he 
appeared oppressed and complained of 
difficulty of breathing. The next day he 
attended the church of his friend Mr. 
Drury, and dined at the table d’héte. 
On the Tuesday following he had made an 
appointment to visit the prison at Vilvorde, 
but found himself too unwell to fulfil his 
engagement. His friends then pressed 
him to send for medical aid, which he 
refused (it will be remembered he had 
“ not taken anything by way of medicine 
for sixteen years.”) In the evening he 
ordered some tea, and was not again visited 
till the next morning, when the waiter 
entering the room found the tea-things 
untouched, and Mr. Walker a corpse. 
Dr. Tobin, physician to the Embassy, 
and three other eminent medical men, 
being called in, examined the body, and 
signed a declaration, alleging the cause of 
his death to have been pulmonary apo- 


plexy. 
Me. Walker was buried at the Ceme- 
tery, Brussels ; where it is the intention 
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of his brother to erect some monument to 
his memory ; and, by order of the Rector 
and parochial authorities of St. Mary's, 
Whitechapel, a tablet will be placed in 
that Church. 





H. H. Goopuatt, Ese. 

Nov. 3. In Crutched-friars, London, in 
his 70th year, Henry Humphrey Good- 
hall, esq. F.G.S. and M.R.A.S. the 
tea-warehouse-keeper of the East India 

Company. 

Mr. Goodhall was a native of Brom- 
ham in Bedfordshire, and at his birth had 
good expectations, his mother being one 
of the coheiresses of John Peers, of Ast- 
wood, Bucks ; but these were destroyed 
by the indiscretion of his father, who 
afterwards retiring to the West Indies, 
left the mother of Henry with very im- 
perfect means for the education of her 
son. 

Under these circumstances Mr. Good- 
hall came to London at an early age, re- 
commended by the late Henry Smith, esq. 
of Peckham, to Mr. Stockwell, then 
the Company's tea-warehouse-keeper ; by 
whom he was immediately employed in his 
office, and in Oct. 1783, the Courtof Direc- 
tors appointed him a writer, and in April 
1786, a junior clerk on their tea-warehouse 


establishment. In this situation he mani-- 


fested the strictest integrity, great pru- 
dence, and close application to the busi- 
ness of the office, as well as to the im- 
provement of his mind, by reading and 
study; and by these means Mr. Goodhall 
progressed rapidly through the several 
stages of promotion until he had obtained 
the situation of head clerk in the tea- 
warehouse, at which he arrived in 1815. 
In 1820 the Court appointed him assist- 
ant to the warehouse-keeper, and ware- 
house-keeper on the retirement from the 
service of his friend John Stockwell, esq. 
now of Cheltenham, in 1822. 

When Mr. Goodhall was first placed 
officially in connexion with this gentle- 
man, the latter was himself a very young 


-man, and anxiously employed in reform- 


ing a large and important department of 
the Company’s service; and it was in 
association with him that the talents of 
Mr. Goodball were developed, his character 
formed, and his services made eminently 
useful to the East India Company ;— 
more particularly so under the Commu- 
tation Act, by which the extent of the 
trust reposed in the tea-warehouse-keeper 
had been greatly enlarged, and the Com- 

y's tea trade much extended. Under 
that Act the exertions of these officers 
were successfully employed in the manage- 
ment of a property in tea, amounting not 
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unfrequently to more than 8,000,000 of 
pounds sterling. 

Mr. Goodhall was at the time of his 
decease the father of the East India Com- 
pany’s home service, and considered an 
ornament to it by all his contemporaries. 
He was remarkable for the independence 
of his character, not relying on patronage, 
nor soliciting favours, but trusting to 
his own exertions and integrity towards 
his employers, with which he united the 
most friendly dispositions towards his 
juniors in the service, and kind consi- 
deration for all those who were placed 
under his superintendence. 

In his private and personal relations 
he was not less distinguished for upright- 
ness, firmness, and liberality, than by the 
uniform kindness and cheerfulness of his 
manners and the sobriety and consistency 
of his conduct. 

As Mr. Goodhall advanced in life, he 
cultivated ataste for literature and science. 
In the indulgence of this taste he made 
— secon. collections re- 
specting the history and to hy of 
Bedfordshire, ores 4 are samt the aon 
session of his son; and in the latter part 
of his life devoted his leisure time with 
much ardour and perseverence to the 
study of Geology. He was elected a mem- 
ber of the Royal Asiatic Society and also 
of the Geological Society: the latter on 
the 15th May 1829. In the pursuit of 
this long neglected and still infant sci- 
ence, he formed, and has left behind him, 
a large collection of Geological specimens, 
many of them of considerable rarity, and 
all of them peculiarly valuable on account 
of the care and precision with which their 
localities are described upon them. It 
appears to have been in the prosecution 
of this study in Shropshire, during the 
last summer, that he caught those re- 
peated colds which are supposed to have 
accellerated his end. 

He contributed some valuable articles 
to the Collectanea Topographica, and was 
one of the occasional correspondents of 
this Magazine: but we are not aware 
that he published any separate work. 





WittiaM Gray, Ese. 

Nov. 29, At Dumfries, of a rapid de- 
cline, William Gray, esq. M.A. of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, and Barrister-at- 
Law of the Inner Temple. 

Mr. Gray entered Oxford in 1824 as a 
gentleman commoner of St. Alban Hall; 
but on the death of Dr. Elmsley, to whom 
he was particularly attached, he removed 
his name to the books of Magdalen Col- 
lege, and took his degrees as a member of 
that Society—B.A. June 25, 1829; M.A. 
June 2, 1831, grand compounder. He 
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possessed great natural abilities, which 
were improved by much general reading 
and an extensive acquaintance with the 
literary men of the North. Having neg- 
lected classical literature in his youth, and 
being desirous of repairing the deficiency, 
he became a member of the University of 
Oxford, at a time when he scarcely knew 
the Greek alphabet! Four years of appli- 
cation, accompanied by kind and judicious 
aid, enabled him, however, to pass his exa- 
mination in the Schools, in a manner that 
drew forth the marked approbation of the 
examiners; and there is little doubt but 
that he might have risen to great eminence 
in his profession, had not illness, of late 
ears, prevented any effort at serious and 
arene A application. During his resi- 
dence in the University, he was an occa- 
sional contributor to the Oxford Herald, 
to which, among other valuable commu- 
nications, he furnished an admirable ac- 
count and character of Professor Elmsley, 
which is transferred to a place of more 
easy reference in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, for April 1825. He printed also, 
during his residence in Oxford, an Histo- 
rical Sketch of the origin of English Prose 
Literature, and of its progress till the 
reign of James the First: Oxford, 1828 ; 
and the Miscellaneous Works of Sir Phi- 
lip Sidney, with a life of the author and 
illustrative notes: Oxford, 1829. 

In 1829, Mr. Gray projected an Oxford 
Literary Gazette, of which six numbers 
only appeared. There was little doubt of 
the success of this undertaking, for many 
of the articles were written with great 
ability and excited much interest; but the 
recurrence of the Long Vacation, and the 
consequent difficulty of providing for the 
publication during that interval, occa- 
sioned its suspension and subsequent aban- 
donment. He was called to the bar by 
the Hon. Society of the Inner Temple, 
June 10, 1831. 





Mr. Rosert BIickerstTaFr. 

Dec. 18, 1834. At his lodgings in 
Great Ormond-street, aged 77, Mr. Robert 
Bickerstaff. 

He was the youngest son of Mr. Ed- 
ward Bickerstaff, who held a situation in 
the Excise, and resided at Eastwick, in 
Hertfordshire. Edward was the youngest 
son of Richard Bickerstaff, of Stanah, on 
the river Wyre, in Lancashire, yeoman, 
who, with his ancestors, had cultivated 
their own estate for many generations. 

The late Mr. R. Bickerstaff, being the 
last surviving heir male of his family, 


* His elder brother, Mr. John Bick- 
erstaff, chemist, Aldgate, died March 31, 
1812, See Gent. Mag. Lxxxu, i. 297. 
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succeeded to a portion of that estate on 
the estate on the death of his only near 
relative in 1825, who died intestate. 

Mr. Bickerstaff was apprenticed to Mr. 
Macfarlane, bookbinder, in Shire-lane ; 
and was afterwards assistant to Mr. W. 
Browne, bookseller, of the Strand, to 
whose business he succeeded in April 
1797, and which he carried on for 20 

ears with the highest credit and integrity. 
He retired from business in Jan. 1818, 
with a moderate fortune, acquired by his 
own industry, a portion of which he in- 
vested in a government life annuity. Since 
that time his principal occupation and 
amusement has been to collect prints to 
illustrate a copy of the Gentleman’s Ma- 
gazine from its commencement in 1730 to 
1830. 

His body was conveyed for interment 
to the grave of his parents at Eastwick, 
in Hertfordshire. 

By his will, after bequeathing legacies 
to the amount of about 2,540. to several 
friends, he left the residue of his property, 
amounting to near 5,000/. to the six bene- 
volent institutions following, in equal por- 
tions :—the Literary Fund, the National 
Society for educating the Poor, the Asy- 
lum for Female Orphans at Lambeth, the 
Philanthropic Society, the Refuge for the 
Destitute, and the Society for the Relief 
of small Debtors. 

As Mr. Bickerstaff left no near rela- 
tives, we think he showed great judgment 
in heading his list of charities by the 
Literary Fund. As a bookseller, he had 
obtained his fortune by the abilities of 
learned men; at his death he returns a 
portion of his substance toa society which 
with equal promptitude and delicacy ad- 
ministers to the necessities of the unfor- 
tunate scholar. Some of the brightest 
names in contemporary literature have 
been beholden to the bounty of this insti- 
tution, and in numerous instances its in- 
terference has shielded friendless merit 
from utter ruin. 

The same grateful feelings for authors 
in distress seem to have actuated the minds 
of three eminent printers recently de- 
ceased. Andrew Strahan, esq. gave to 
the Literary Fund, during his life-time, 
the munificent donation of 1,000. 3 per 
cents; and at his death 1,000/. sterling, 
free of legacy duty. Mr. Bulmer be- 
queathed to the society 50/.; and Mr. Al- 
derman Crowder 37/. 5s. The Company 
of Stationers, also, as a body, contribute 
202. annually to the Literary Fund. 





Mr. Rosert Davies. 
Jan. 1. Aged 66, at his residence, 
Nantglyn, near Denbigh, Mr. Robert 
Davies, 
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He ranked among the bards of Wales 
as a highly gifted son of the Awen. To 
the admirers of the Ancient British lan- 
guage he was known by the bardic appel- 
lation of Bardd Nantglyn ! and his friends 
will have, therefore, to deplore the loss of 
an amiable and esteemed companion, and 
the lovers of Cambrian literature one who 
may be called the father of the Welsh 
Bards. Mr. Robert Davies gained at 
different Eisteddfodau the following silver 
medals and premiams:—At Caerwys, 
Flintshire, May 29th, 1798,the Gwyned- 
digion medal, for the best Welsh poem 
on ** the Love of our Country ;” at Wrex- 
ham, Sept. 13th, 1820, a splendid silver 
medal (the chain medal) and premium of 
8i. for the best Welsh elegy on “the 
Death of his Most Gracious Majesty 
King George III.;” at Brecon, Sept. 25, 
1822, the Gwyneddigion medal for the 
best Welsh ode on “the old Customs 
and Manners of the Ancient Britons ;” 
at Ruthin, March 1, 1825, a silver medal 
and premium for the best Welsh transla- 
tion of the celebrated Speech of his late 
Royal Highness the Duke of York in the 
House of Lords, against the Roman Ca- 
tholic Emancipation Bill; at Denbigh, 
Sept. 16, 1828, a silver medal and pre- 
mium of three guineas for the best englyn 
on “the Air Balloon;” at Beaumaris, 
August 28, 1832, a splendid silver medal 
and premium of 15/. the gift of Sir Kd- 
ward Mostyn, Bart. of Talacre, Flint- 
shire, for the best Welsh poem on ‘+ David 
playing the Harp before Saul.” For his 
celebrated ode on “ the Courage of Ca- 
ractacus against the Romans,” he received 
a medal and premium ; with several other 
distinguished rewards too numerous to 
detail. 

Mr. Davies published an excellent 
Welsh Grammar, and also Diliau Bard- 
das, &c. 


Our readers will perceive that we have 
this month devoted a more than usual space 
to our biographical memoirs of deceased per- 
sons of eminence ; yet we must apologize for 
still deferring our articles on Lord Stowell, 
Sir John Sinclair, Pelhum Warren, M.D. 
and some others ; besides a long expected and 
well authenticuted memoir of Dr. Maton, 
which we believe we may now promise for 
our next. By a renewed effort, we hope to 
follow more closely on the rapid steps of the 
Universal Conqueror. 

Crercy Drceasep. 

The Rev. Henry Belfrage, D.D. of 
Falkirk. 

The Rev. John Breit, Rector of Wol- 
verton, and Curate of Dersingham, near 
Lynn, He was formerly Fellow of 
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Queen’s college, Cambridge, where he 
graduated B.A. 1803, as first Senior 
Optime, M.A. 1811, and was instituted 
to Wolverton in 1831. 

At Grantham, aged 56, the Rev. 7ho- 
mas Brown, Rector of Leadenham, Lin- 
colnshire, to which he was instituted in 
1822, on his own petition. 

At Berkeswell, Warwickshire, aged 69, 
the Rev. Thomas Cattell, Rector of that 
parish. He was of St. John’s college, 
Oxford, where he graduated M.A. 1789, 
B.C.L. 1792, and was instituted to Berk- 
eswell in 1791. 

At Cambridge, aged 73, the Rev. 7ho- 
mas Cautley, Vicar of St. Clement’s in 
that town. He was a son of the late 
Mr. Thomas Cautley, of Hull; and was 
formerly Fellow of Jesus college, where 
he graduated B.A. 1786, M.A. 1789; 
and by that Society was presented to the 
vicarage of St. Clement’s in 1806. 

Aged 84, the Rev. James Couper, D.D. 
Professor of Astronomy in the Univer- 
~— Glasgow. 

he Rev. William Easton, Perpetual 
Curate of Swallowcliffe, Wilts, Vicar of 
Hurtsburne Priors, Hants, and also of 
West Somerton, Norfolk. He was pre- 
sented to the last in 1802 by Thomas 
Groves, esq. to Swallowcliffe by the Dean 
of Heytesbury in 1804; collated to Hurts. 
borne Priors by Bishop North in 1817. 

At his residence near Kilmallock, aged 
76, the Rev. James Ellard, B.A. of 
Fairyfield, for more than thirty years 
aaa and Vicar of Effin, co. Lime- 
rick. 

The Rev. Dr. Gabdbett, Vicar-general 
of Killaloe, Rector and Vicar of Castle- 
town Arra. This union, conpounded for 
at 12007. a year, will probably be dis- 
solved. 

The Rev. Fleming Gough, Rector of 
Ystradgluilas, co. Brecon, and a magis- 
trate for that county and Glamorgansbire. 
He was instituted to that living in 1797. 

In Devonport, the Rev. Evan Holliday, 
Rector of Blethfaugh, Radnorshire, and 
Vicar of Lianarthney, Carmarthenshire. 
He was formerly Chaplain of Plymouth 
dockyard; in 1815 he was presented by 
the King to the vicarage of Carmarthen, 
which he resigned in 1833, and at the 
same time collated by the Bishop of St. 
David’s to the two churches above named. 
His widow died eight days after him, 
aged 46. 

Aged 77, the Rev. John Mounsey, for 
fifty-three years Rector of Gautby, and of 
Anthorpe and Withern, co. Line. and for 
many years a justice of the peace. He 
was of Eman. coll, Camb. B.A. 1780; 
was presented to Gautby in 1783 by the 
Lord Chancellor, and Withern in 1789, 
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and to Anthorpe in 1806 by R. ows esq. 

The Rev. Henry Nixon, Curate of 
Boroughbridge, Yorkshire. 

In London, the Rev. Joseph Parson, 
Rector of Campsey Ash,, Suffolk, and of 
Ashwicken cum Leziate, Norfolk. He 
was formerly Fellow of Clare Hall, 
Camb. where he graduated B.A. 1802 as 
6th Wrangler, M. A. 1805; was instituted 
to the latter benefice in 1825 on his own 
petition in 1826, and presented to Camp- 
sey Ash in 1829 by the trustees of the 
Thellusson estates. 

At Frensham, Surrey, in his 75th 
year, the Rev. John Rogers, Perpetual 
Curate of that parish and Elstead, to 
which churches he was instituted in 1815. 

Aged 67, the Rev John Jackson Sero- 
cold, of St.Martin’s, Stamford Baron, and 
one of the Magistrates for the Liberty of 
Peterborough. He was of Jesus coll. 
Camb. B.A. 1800 as 9th Junior Optime. 

The Rev. Michael Smith, Vicar of 
Sutton at Hone, Kent; for many years 
one of the Minor Canons of Rochester 
cathedral, who presented him to Sutton 
in 1828. 

The Rev. John Smith, Vicar of Bi- 
cester, Oxfordshire, to which he was pre- 
sented in 1800 by Sir'G. O. P. Turner, 
Bart. 

The Rev. Robert Ralph Smith, Vicar of 
Adderbury, Oxfordshire. He was for- 
merly Fellow of New college, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M.A. in 
1799, and was presented to his living by 
that Society in 1822. 

Aged 27, the Rev. John Spencer, B.A. 
third son of the Rev. William Spencer, 
Vicar of Dronfield, Derbyshire. 

July 22. At Brussels, aged 75, the 
Rev. Mark Drury, Rector of Caldecot, 
Herts, and Edworth, Beds. He was of 
Trin. coll. Camb. B.A. 1782, M.A. 
1792, and was presented to both his livings 
by W. Hale esq.; to Caldecot in 1816, 
and to Edworth in 1819. 

Oct. 4. At Boxted, Essex, aged 81, 
the Rev. Robert Roberison, Vicar of that 
parish, to which he was collated in 1812 
by Dr. Randolph, then Bishop of London. 

Oct.13. At Great Yarmouth, aged 83, 
the Rev. Richard Turner, Vicar otf 
Ormesby with Scratby, Norfolk, and 
Vicar of Sweffling, Suffolk. He was of 
Pembroke coll. Camb. B.A. 1787, and 
was presented to those churches in 1813, 
to the former by the Dean and Chapter 
of Norwich, and the latter on his own 
petition. He was Lecturer of Great 
Yarmouth from 1779 to 1800; and Per- 
petual Curate from the latter year until 
1830, when he resigned the duty on 
account of his advanced age. He pos- 
sessed an excellent library, comprising un- 
extensive collection of theological works. 

Greve, Me. Vou. V. 
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Oct. 20. At Cholwell house, Somer- 
set, aged 63, the Rev. John Rees Mogg. 

Oct. 25. At Penkridge, Staffordshire, 
aged 25, the Rev. William Henry Kemp- 
son, B.A. of Christ church, Oxford, and 
of Potter Street, Essex; youngest son 
of the late Rev. Gough Willis Kempson, 
M.A. of the same college, and of Graise- 
ley, Staffordshire. 

Oct. 29. At Bovey Tracy, Devon- 
shire, in his 80th year, the Rev. Joseph 
Domeit, M.A. for fifty-five years Vicar 
of that parish, and Rector of Shepton 
Beauchamp, Somerset. He was son of 
the Rev. Philobeth Domett, for forty-five 
years incumbent of the same parish, so 
that their united incumbencies afford the 
very singular instance of a father and son 
holding a living for an exact century. He 
was instituted to the rectory of Shepton 
Beauchamp in 1798. Sincere in his 
friendship, affectionate in his social duties, 
and respected by his parishioners, his 
memory will be long cherished. 

Nov. 3. At Pitsford, Northampton- 
shire, aged 48, the Rev. John Edward 
Hemus, Curate of Boughton, and late 
Curate of Bucklebury, Berks. 

Nov. 11. In London-st. Fitzroy-sq. 
aged 56, the Rev. William Betton Champ- 
neys. We was a son of the Rev. Weldon 
Champneys, M.A. formerly Vicar of St. 
Pancras, Middlesex; was educated at 
Merchant-taylors’ school, from whence 
he was elected scholar of St. John’s col- 
lege, Oxford, in 1796; was admitted Fel- 
low in the following year; and took the 
degree of B.C.L, in 1801. He married 
May 22, 1806, Miss Martha Stable, of 
the Terrace, Kentish Town. 

Nov. 12. At Gloucester, the Rev. 
Richard Prankard Jones, one of the Minor 
Canons of the Cathedral, and Vicar of 
Brockthorp in that county. He was 
formerly scholar of Worcester college, 
Oxford, where he graduated B.A. 1815, 
M.A. 1817 ; and was presented to Brock- 
thorp by the Dean and Chapter of Glou- 
cester in 1828. ' 

Nov. 27. At Torquay, in bis 30th 
year, the Rev. frthur George Palk, B.A. 
of Christ-church, Oxford, brother to Sir 
Lawrance Palk, Bart. He was the se- 
venth and youngest son of the late Sir 
Lawrence the second Bart. by Lady Mary 
Bligh, eldest dau. of John 3d Earl of 
Darnley. He was for some time Curate 
of Owston, in the county of York. His 
ill health prevented his proceeding to 
priest’s orders. He was unmarried. 

Dec. 6. At Shermanbury Park, Sus- 
sex, the Rev. John Gratwick Chailen, 
D.D. Prebendary of Chichester, Rector 
of Shermanbury, and of Bressingham. 
Norfolk. He was the son and heir of 
John Challen, esq. by Cassandra, only 

2U 
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dau. and heiress of Henry Farncombe, 
esq. by Cassandra, only dau. and heiress 
of Thomas Lintot, esq. by Ann, dau. 
and heiress of Thomas Gratwick, esq. 
Through these several heiresses de- 
scended the estate of Shermanbury ; of its 
ancient mansion a view is given in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine for April 1831, 
p. 305. Dr Challen was a member of 
University college, Oxford, where he 
graduated M.A. 1787, B. and D.D. 
1824; he was instituted to the rectory of 
Shermanbury in 1789, and to that of 
of Bressingham in 1800, on the presenta- 
tion of the Duke of Norfolk. He mar- 
ried Sophia, daughter of John Diggens, 
esq. of Chichester; she died without is- 
sue in 1827, He is succeeded in the 
estate by his brother Stephen Hasler 
Challen, esq. who has four daughters. 


Dec. 22. The Rev. Richard Gott, 
Curate of Goldsborough, near Knares- 
borough. 

Dec. 23. Aged 55, the Rev. John 


Wilcox, Minister of the Episcopal Cha- 
pel, Broad court, Drury Lane, and Rector 
of Little Stonham, Suffolk. He was the 
son of a small innkeeper at Gloucester, 
and probably was desirous to emulate his 
noted predecessor in popular preaching, 
John Whitfield, by the consideration of 
the similarity of their early fortunes— 
both sons of publicans, and both natives 
of the same city; also, both members of 
the same college, in the same University. 
He entered at Pembroke College, Ox- 
ford, in Dec. 1796, at the age of 17, as 
one of Mr. Townsend’s Exhibitioners, 
and took the degree of M.A. July 13, 
1803. Mr. Wilcox’s first exhibition in 
London was in Ely-place, Holborn, of 
which chapel he was minister for several 
years. He was afterwards at White- 
chapel, and some few years since at- 
tempted to establish himself in the new 
chapel at Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 
but was defeated in the ecclesiastical 
courts by the Rector, Dr. White. He 
continued, however, to reside at that place, 
and was about to return thither from 
town, when, having hastened after the 
stage to Tottenham Court Road, he died 
suddenly soon after entering the coach. 
He was instituted to his small living in 
Suffolk in 1816. There is a portrait of 
Mr. Wilcox, engraved on a large size in 
1822, at which time he was Minister of 
Ely chapel, Lecturer of St. George the 
Martyr, Southwark, and chaplain to the 
Earl of Kingston. It is a half length, 
painted by W. H. Pickersgill, and en- 
graved in mezzotinto by C. Ticon, 

Feb. 7. Aged 78, the Rev. James Blen- 
karne, Vicar of St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate, 
and Chaplain of Guy's. Hospital. He 
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was educated at the grammar school of 
Ashby de la Zouche, in Leicestershire, 
from whence he proceeded in 1774, with 
an exhibition to faa college, Cam- 
bridge, and graduated B.A. 1778 as 9th 
Junior Optime, M.A. 1780. His in- 
trinsic worth procured for him a variety 
of appointments, in each of which he be- 
came extensively useful, and from each of 
which he retired with dignity and honour. 
The Governors of Queen Elizabeth's 
Grammar School in St. Olave’s South- 
wark, appointed him in 1790 to the office 
of Head Master of that establishment, 
and after a lengthened service of 33 years 
they marked their sense of the fidelity 
with which he had discharged his trust, by 
permitting him to retire from those labo- 
rious duties, with an annual pension of 
10U/. In 1791 he was elected Lecturer 
of St. Bene’t Fink, which function he 
retained until the parishioners of St. 
George’s in the East chose him to be their 
Lecturer in 1796. During a continued 
acquaintance of almost forty years, they 
looked upon him with increasing affection 
and esteem ; and on his recent retirement 
from that office they presented him with 
a valuable silver waiter as a public memo- 
rial of their respect. About the same 
time he received a similar testimonial of 
atea and coffee service from the parishion- 
ers of St. Helen’s, to which church be 
was instituted in 1799. He was elected 
Chaplain’ to Guy’s Hospital in 1815. 
In the several relations of a Minister of 
the Gospel, a father, a husband, and a 
friend, he evinced an uniform desire to 
advance the bappiness, and secure the 
love of all with whom he was connected. 
His private and social conduct as a man 
was characterized by a primitive mildness 
and simplicity, and an unassuming humi- 
lity of deportment, accompanied with that 
evenness and chastised cheerfulness of 
temper, which is the result, and the evi- 
dence, of conscious innocenee and inte- 
grity. 





DEATHS. 
LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


Jan. 9. Aged 67, Elenor, widow of 
Dan. Bell, esq. of Wandle House, Wands- 
worth. 

Jan. 11. In Seymour-pl. Margaret, 
widow of A. Webber, esq. R.N. 

Jan. 12. In Queen Anne-st. aged 87, 
Gertrude, widow of Alex. Wallace, esq. 

Jan, 13, At Nottingham-pl. aged 30, 
Henry Hunt Holley, esq. 2d son of late 
Jas. H. Holley, esq. of Blickling, Norf. 

Susannah, wife of William Penley, esq. 
of Connaught-terrace. 

Jan. 14. At Brompton, aged 85, Mrs. 
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Catherine Collier, relict of J. Collier, 
esq. of Bridge-st. Westminster. 

At Fulham, in his 40th year, John Ro- 
bert Pearce, esq. 

Jan. 16. At Wandsworth, aged €0, 
Richard Phillips, esq. by whose death 
Thomas Clarkson, esq. of Playford Hall, 
is the only person left alive of that la- 
boriousand indefatigable Committee which 
met in the Old Jewry in June 1787, to 
try to effect the abolition of the Slave 
Trade. 

Jan. 17. Lieut. James Reid, R.N. 
He entered the Navy asa volunteer of 
the first class in 1804, and was one of the 
Aides-de-Camp of Lord Collingwood at 
the battle of Trafalgar. - He afterwards 
served during the whole of the war; was 
subsequently engaged in our mercantile 
marine ; and was latterly employed on the 
Coast Guard service. In the latter his 
health was materially injured, in rescuing 
the crew and cargo of the sloop Industry, 
of Chichester; for which exertions he re- 
ceived from the Committee at Lloyd’s 
their Silver Medal. 

Jan. 18. At Bedford-pl. Johanna, 
widow of John Ralph, M.D. 

At Tottenham, aged 77, Sol. Peile, esq. 

Jan.19. Aged 71, A. Browne, esq. 
of Devonshire-pl. 

Jan. 23. At Upper Holloway, aged 
78, W. H. Hargrave, esq. 

Jan. 25. Marianne, wife of William 
Ayrton, esq. F.S. A. of James-st. Buck- 
ingham-gate. She was the eldest dau. of 
the late S. Arnold, Mus. D. and on ker 
mother’s side a descendant of the illus- 
trious Baron Napier of Merchistoun. 

At Dulwich, aged 53, C. Kingsley, esq. 
having survived his only surviving child 
(Jane, aged 21) but three days. 

In Burton-crescent, aged 4, Margaret- 
Hannah, only dau. of A. Amos, esq. bar- 
rister-at-law; and Feb. 4, aged 2, Alfred, 
his 4th son. 

At Clapham, Hester, youngest dau. of 
the late J. G. Livett, esq. of Lymington, 
Hants. 

Jan. 26. At Nottingham-pl. aged 60, 
Thomas Chambre, esq. 

Jan. 27. Henrietta, infant dau. of Lord 
Ernest Bruce. 

In Downing-st. Margaret-Olga, infant 
dau. of E. J. Stanley, esq. Under Secre- 
tary of State. 

In Wimpole-st. Mrs. Cipriani. 

Lately. At Woolwich-common, the 
widow of Lieut.-Gen. Fead, R. Art. 

At Bermondsey, Cornelia, widow of 
the Rev. John Townshend, of Jamaica- 
row Chapel, founder of thé Asylum for 
the Deaf and Dumb. 

Feb. 1. At Camberwell-grove, aged 


80, Helen, widow of Rev. Dr. Nairne, of 
Pittenweem, co. Fife. 

At Clapham, aged 62,W. Jameson, esq. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. aged 71, Cay 
tharine, wife of W. H. C. Floyer, esq. 
of Hints, Staffordshire. 

Aged 81, Thos. Wm. Whaley, esq. 

In Belgrave-sq. in her 27th year, the 
Hon. Fanny, wite of Frederick Cox, esq. 
and sister to Lord Rivers. She was mar- 
ried July 24, 1834. 

In Waterloo-pl. W. Cosser, esq. Secre- 
tary tothe Palladium Assurance Society. 

Feb. 3. At Dover-pl. New Kent-road, 
in his 95th year, Thomas Richards, esq. 

In Wardour st. aged five years, Amy 
Claude, a child of extraordinary musical 
powers on the piano-forte. 

In Montague-sq. Sarah, widow of late 
J. P. Allix, esq. of Swaffham-house. 

Feb. 5. In Coleshill-st. Eaton-sq. aged 
52, Commander Gamaliel Fitzmaurice, 
R.N. He obtained the rank of Lieut, 
1802, and commanded a boat of the Con- 
queror 74, at the capture of the brig 
Cesar, 18, in Bourdeaux river, July 16, 
1806. He was promoted from Ist Lieut. 
of the same ship to the rank of Com- 
mander, Feb. 1, 1812. At the close of 
the war he commanded the Urgent, 14. 

Feb. 6. In his 16th year, George Au- 
gustus, fourth son of John Burke, esq. 
of St. Michael’s Grove, Brompton ; au- 
thor of the Peerage and History of the 
Commoners, in which works the deceased 
assisted his father. 

Feb. 7. In Jermyn-st. aged 66, Dio- 
nisia, wife of H. Brandreth, esq. of 
Houghton-house, Beds. 

Feb. 17. _ In Cadogan-place, aged 36, 
Caroline, Christiana, wife of Major 
Goldsmid, dau. of late Dan. Birkett, of 
Railhead House, Middlesex, esq. 


Berks.—Feb. 4. Aged 65, Mr. J. B. 
Varley, seal-engraver, of Pangbourne, 
and of Fleet-st. London. 

Bucks.—Jan. 4. At Marlow, Doro- 
thy-Brooming, widow of Thomas Head- 
lam, esq. of Aigburth, Liverpool. 

Feb.1. Aged 54, W. R. Davis, esq. 
of Loudwater, High Wycombe. 

Fal. 9. At Eton, aged 21, Elizabeth 
Catherina, eldest dau. of the late Rev. C. 
Yonge, Lower Master of Eton College. 

CampripGr.—.Jan, 20, At Cambridge, 
Lieut. Robert Nicholson, R.N. _. 

At Foxton, in his 70th year, William 
Hurrell, esq. 

CuesuineE.—Feb.10. At Netherleigh, 
aged 65, Sir John Cotgreave, Alderman 
of Chester, He was Mayor in 1815, and 
was knighted on the 5th July 1816. 

CornwaLL.—Oet. 24, 18 At Bod. 
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min, aged 73, Degory King, esq. a retired 
Commander, R.N. (1827). 

Feb. 6. At Camelford, aged 84, the 
widow of W. R. Russell, esq. of Bar- 
ningham Hall, Norfolk. 

Feb. 10. Aged 29, William, youngest 
son of William Gregory, esq. of Fual- 
mouth. He was formerly of Wadham 
College, Oxford. 

Feb. 11. At Penzance, Susannah, wid. 
of Adm. John Peyton. 

Dersy.—Nov. 5. Near Bubnell, aged 
66, Lieut. Joshua Birks, R.N. 

EVON.—Nov. 5. At Dartmouth, Lt. 
James Strong, RN. 

Jun. 1, At Lettaford, North Bovey, J. 
ge esq. late of Birchin-lane, Corn. 
ill. 

Lately At Brampford Speke, Maria, 
eldest dau. of the late Henry Clements, 
esq. of Dublin, and niece to the late Adm. 
John Clements. 

Feb. 10. At Plymouth, aged 53, Jas. 
Pritt, esq. 

At Topsham, Lt. Robert Follett, R.N. 

feb. 15. At Parkerswell House, near 
Exeter, Wearman Gifford, esq. eldest 
brother of the late Lord Gifford. 

Dorset.—Jan. 25. At Lyme, the wife 
of James Edwards, sen. esq. banker. 

Feb. 7. At Weymouth, aged 64, re- 
tired Commander Peter Ryder, Minster, 
R.N. (1828). ’ 

Essex.—Jan. 27. At Great Baddow, 
aged 72, Mrs. Urquhart. 

Feb 2. At Gosfield, Elizabeth, wife 
of R. B. Wyatt, esq. 

Groucresrer.—Jan. 21. At Brock- 
worth, Caroline, wife of the Rev. H. J. 
Wharton, youngest dau. of late M. W. 
Mayow, esq. 

Jan, 26. Aged 80, John Farr, esq. of 
Kingsdown, near Bristol, father of the 
Gloucestershire Society, to whose funds 
he gave 200/. stock some years ago, the in- 
terest to be applied as premiums for ap- 
prenticing natives of Gloucestershire, in 
remembrance of having been himself as- 
sisted in a similar way by the Society. 

ately. At Cirencester, aged 68, the 
widow of the Rev. G. Clarke, rector of 
Meysey- Hampton. 

At Bownham, aged 86, Anne, widow 
of the late Rev. Dr. Strachey. 

At Tewkesbury, George D. Harris, 
esq. formerly of King Stanley. 

Feb. 1. At Cheltenham, aged 82, T. 
Stoughton, esq. of Ballyhorgan, co. Kerry. 

Hants.—Nov. 15. At Portsmouth, 
Capt. E. Parke, h. p. R.M. 

At Southsea, aged 70, John Wheat- 
stone, esq. late Major 53d regt. 

Dec. .. At Southampton, in his 90th 
year, Martin Maddison, esq. banker. 


Osrruary. 


[March, 


Jan. 10. At Southampton, Edward 
Fiott, esq. in the 88th year of his age. 

Jan. 19 At Upton House, aged 84, 
Susan, widow of Charles Barker, esq. of 
Chandos-street. 

Jan. 20. At Botley, after a union of 
40 years, aged 63, Elizabeth, wife of the 
Rev. R. Baker, Rector, dau. of late Rev. 
T. Martin, A.M. Rector of Colkirk- 
cum-Stibbard, Norfolk. 

Lately. At Itchen, aged 75, Jane, 
widow of Capt. A. Mowat, R.N. 

At Alton, aged 82, the widow of the 
Rev. James Duncan, A.M. of Anstey. 

At West Cowes, aged 75, R. Foquett, 

esq. 
Feb. 11. At Northbrook House, aged 
8 months, Francis Ferdinand De Lut- 
trell, son of Major and the Right.-Hon. 
Lady Maria Saunderson. 

Hererorp.—Jan. 19. At Leominster, 
Thomas Coleman, esq. of the late firm of 
Coleman and Wellings, bankers, of Leo- 
minster and Ludlow, and Town- Clerk of 
the former borough for upwards of thirty 
years. 

Kent.—Jan. 7. At Preston-hall, near 
Maidstone, aged 73, Charles Milner, esq. 

Jan. 21. Mrs. Webb, of Crook Log, 
Bexley, in her 101st year. 

Jan. 28. At Nizet’s-heath, near Seven- 
oaks, the widow of the Rey. Wm. Corn- 
wallis, Rector of Wittersham and Vicar of 
Eltham. 

Jan. 30. At Dartford, aged72, E.Raw- 
lings, esq. 

Lately. The wife of the Rev. John 
Metcalfe, Minor Canon of Canterbury 
Cathedral. 

At Dover, Lt. F. Wodehouse, R.N. 

Feb. 1. At Margate, aged 32, Thomas 
Cobb, esq. 

Feb.6. At Ramsgate, aged 87, Martha, 
widow of F. Small, esq. 

Feb. 11. Aged 33, Anne Rebecca, wife 
of Cooke Tylden Patterson, esq. of Iborn- 
den, eldest daughter of Thomas Law 
Hodges, esq. M.P. 

Jan. 14. At Sevenouks Vine, aged 81, 
Mrs. Randolph, widow of John Lord 
Bishop of London. She was Jane, dau. 
of Thomas Lambard, esq. of Sevenoaks, 
was married Sept. 20, 1785, and left a 
widow July 28, 1813, having had issue 
several children. 

LancasHIrE.—Jan. 9. At Liverpool, 
aged 68, Samuel Thompson, esq. banker. 

Jan. 31. At his seat, Hirst House, aged 
80, Charles Robert Sherbourne, esq. 

Lately. From a fracture of bis leg, 
Thomas, son of Major Marsland, M.P. 
for Stockport. 

Feb. 7. At Liverpool, aged 86, Peter , 
Whitfield Brancker, esq. 
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Mippiesex,—Jan. 19. At Cranford- 
lodge, R. Percell, esq. leaving a wife and 
ten children. 

Jan. 24. At Chiswick, aged 84, J. Sich, 
esq. an eminent brewer. 

Feb.1. At the Wilderness, Hampton, 
aged 73, William Pulley, esq. of Queen- 
square, Bloomsbury. 

Efield, aged 62, Geo. Giles, esq. 

Monmovurn.—Jan. 1. Susan, 3d dau. 
Jan, 3, Martha Elizabeth, eldest dau. ; 
and Jan. 6, the wife of Capt. Nares, 
R.N. of Clytka-cottage. 

Jan. 17. Iu bis 78th year, Richard 
Watkins, esq. of St. Lawrence, Chepstow, 
for many years deputy lieutenant for the 
county. , 

Feb. 1. At Chepstow, Mary, widow 
of Lieut.-Gen. Burr. 

Norro.x.—Jan. 13. At Gaywood, 
near Lynn, aged 83, Mrs. M. Holdich, 
grandmother of the Rev. H. Holdich, 
Fellow of Caius college, Cambridge. — 

Jan. 15. At Thorpe, near Norwich, 
aged 78, the widow of Armsby Ayton, 
esq. of Great Yarmouth. ‘ 

Jan. 22. At Scole Lodge, aged 76, 
Jobn Aybon, esq. i 

Jan. 27. At Walpole, aged 73, Eliza- 
beth Judith, widow of the Rev. J. Ash- 
mole, Rector of Shipton-on -Cherwell, 
Oxon. 

Nortuampron.—Jan. 18. At North- 
ampton, William Hughes, esq. Civil En- 
gineer, late of Markinch, co. Inverness. 

NortTHuMBEeRLAND.—Feb. 2. At Glen- 
Allen, aged 66, John Allen Wilkie, esq. 
of Hetton and Glen- Allen. 

Norrs.—Feb. 7. Aged 89, Lois, wife 
of J. Storer, M.D. of Lenton Firs, near 
Nottingham. 

SaLor.—Jan. 25. At Hewley, near 
Wenlock, Sarah, wife of the Rev. Benj. 
Howell, Rector. 

Somerset.—Jan. 9. At Bath, aged 
69, Elizabeth, widow of John Pybus, esq. 
of Old Bond-street. 

Jan. 24. At Bath, Mary Anne, wife 
of Major-Gen. Davy, of Tracy Park, 
Gloue. dau. of late T. Arthington, esq. 
of Arthington Hall, Yorkshire. 

Feb. 5. At Bath, the widow of Penys- 
ton Portlock Powney, esq. of Ives Place, 
Berks, M.P. for Windsor, eldest dau. of 
late Peter Floyer, esq. of Marsh Gate, 
near Richmond. 

Feb: 10. At Bath, aged 70, Commis- 
sary-general Sir William Henry Robin- 
son, K.C.H. He was knighted July 2, 
1817. 

Surrey.—Jan. 19. Aged 22, Henry 
Newton Spencer, esq. of Banstead- park. 

Sussex.—Jan. 18, At Brighton, in her 
83d year, Mary-Brydges, widow of Benj. 
Travers, esq. 


Osirvary. 
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Jan. 23, At St. Leonard's, D, Mar- 
tineau, esq. of Bow. 

Lately. At the villa, Cobham, a 
Grace, widow of John Balaban ene 
of Crimple. 

Feb. 1. At Shernfold-park, near Tun- 
bridge Wells, Sussex, aged 53, John By, 
esq. Lieut.-Colonel in the Corps of Royal 
Engineers. He was appointed Second 
Lieut. 1799, First Lieut. 1801, Second 
Capt. 1805, Capt. 1809, brevet Major 
1814, Lt.-Col. 1824. 

Feb.6. At Newhaven, aged 71, T. C. 
Faulconer, esq. 

Warwick.—Jan. 11. At Birming- 
ham, in his 71st year, Richard Pearson, 
M.D. F.S.A. Of this eminent and ex- 
cellent man, a memoir, with a portrait, 
will shortly appear in our pages. 

Jan. 15. At Leamington, aged 76, 
Bodychan Sparrow, esq. ’ 

Jan, 22. At Foleshill, aged 67, Steph. 
Yates, esq. late of Springfield, Warwick. 

Feb. 5. At Birmingham, aged 18, 
John- Henry, eldest son of Bolton Peel, 
esq. of Dosthill Lodge, Warw. 

Lately. At Coventry, aged 106, Isaac 
Cohen, having three years survived his 
second wife, whose age was 101. He 
retained his faculties to the last. 

Wirts.—Dec. 9, At Leigh house, 
Augusta- Frederica, 7th and youngest dau. 
of Capt. Sir T. Fellowes, RN. 

Lately.— At Milton, near Pewsey, aged 
89, Lewen Tugwell, esq. many yearsa resi- 
dent at Beverstone Castle, and the inven- 
tor of the Beverstone plough. He was 
one of the oldest members of the Bath 
and West of England Society, whose 
interests he promoted by his intimate 
knowledge of mechanics. 

Feb. 1. In the Close of Sarum, aged 
53, James Smith, esq. Lieut. in the 2d 
Somerset Militia. 

Feb. 15. At Brixton Deverill, Jane, 
wife of the Rev. R. Meek, rector. 

WonrcesTrersHire.—Dec. 4. At Wor- 
cester, in his 80th year, Capt. N. Collyer, 
late Paymaster 16th light dragoons. 

Jan. 9. At Worcester, aged 84, Anne, 
widow of Thomas Rous Wylde, esy. of 
Woodland, Salop. 

Jan. 26. At Barbourne Bank, aged 
83, Moses Harper, esq. of the Hill, 
Astley, High Sheriff of Worcestershire 
in 1797, and a Magistrate of the county. 

Jan. 28. At Bengeworth, aged 27, 
Oswald Beale Cooper, esq. 

Yor«.—Jan. 17. In his 76th year, 
John Lee, esq. of Wakefield, solicitor. 

Jan. 22. At Whitby, aged 66, Ed- 
ward Chapman, esq. one of his Majesty’s 
Deputy Lieutenants for the North Riding. 
His death was occasioned by falling 20 
feet into a ship’s hold. 
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. Jan. 28. Aged 72, Mary, wife of 
William Lister, of Hull, sister to the 
Jate Lieut.-Col. Hutchinson, of Wold 
Newton. 

Feb.2. At Whitby, aged 85, Francis 
Wardale, esq. attorney-at-law. 

Feb. 3. At York, aged 18, Benjamin 
Allen Maddock, third son of the late 
Rev. J. H. Maddock, Incumbent of 
Trinity Church, Huddersfield. 

Feb. 14. At Aislaby, aged 92, John 
Mead, esq. late of Baniel Flat, Whitby. 

Wars.—Jan. 23. At the Hay, co. 
Brecknock, aged 81, Edward Allen, esq. 
second son of the late Edw. Allen, esq. 
of the Lodge; in the same county. 

Lately. At Crickhowell, aged 84, Col. 
Williams, youngest son of H. Williams, 
esq. of Llanspithid, grandson of Roderick 
Prytherek, esq. of Kilwhybart, Brecon- 
shire. 

Jan. 30. At Nantyr Hall, Denbigh- 
shire, aged 63, Richard Tyrwhitt, esq. a 
magistrate and Deputy Lieut. for the 
County, and Recorder of Chester. Mr. 
Tyrwhitt was the youngest.brother of the 
late Sir Thomas Tyrwhitt Jones, Bart. 
and was called to the bar at the Inner 
Temple May 3, 1799. 

Feb. 2. At Brecon, aged 76, John Wil- 
kins, esq. of Cui House, Brecknockshire, 
Deputy Lieut. and magistrate for that 
county. 

At Tenby, in her 35th year, Eliza- 
beth, wife of William Barrington Reade, 
esq. of Ipsden House, Oxon. 

Lately. _At Lian Gregor castle, co. 
Pembroke, Murray-Maxwell, youngest 
son of Capt. Hallowell Carew, R.N. of 
Beddington Park, Surrey. 

Scortanp.—Dec. |. Near Greenock, 
Lieut. T. Cahmalt, R.N. 

Dee. 15. At Lanark, Col. Robert 
Ross, K.H. late of the 4th dragoons. He 
was appointed Lieut. 22d dragoons 1801, 
Captain July 1802, in 4th dragoons Dec. 
following, Major 1807, brevet Lt.-Col. 
1813, Cojonel 1830. 

Lately, At Glasgow, Lieut.and Adjt. 
Deans, of the recruiting staff. 

At Glasgow, John Lindsay Craufurd, 
esq. one of the claimants for the Craufurd 
Peerage; the Earl of Glasgow, the only 
other claimant, who is in possession of 
the estates, kindly allowed the corpse to 
be interred in the family vault at Kilbir- 
nie, where the ashes of twenty Earls lie 
mouldering in the dust. 

R. H. Scott, esq. of Wooden, Deputy 
Lieut. for co. Roxburgh. 

Ing.anp.— Oct. 4. Capt. F. O’Fla- 
herty, h. p. 15th regt. 

Oet. 23. At Kinsale, Lieut. Lewis, 
hn. p. 23d regt. 


OsiTvuaRry. 
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Nov. 3. At Navan, Lieut. Hender- 
son, Adjt. of late 10th R. Vet. Batt. 

Nov. 12. At Wicklow, Lt. J. Atkins, 
R.N. chief officer of the Coast Guard. 

In Dublin, Westley Perceval, esq. Post 
Captain R.N. He was made Lieut. 
1800, Commander of the Paulina brig 
1808, and posted into the Milford 74, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Adm. Freman- 
tle, on the Mediterranean station, in 1813. 
He received the cross of the Imperial 
order of Leopold for his services in the 
Adriatic in 1813-14. 

Dec. 15. At Derry, Col. Andrew 
Brown, C.B. late of the 79th High- 
landers. He was appointed Adjt. of that 
regt. June 1795, Lieut. in Sept. follow- 
ing, Capt. 1801, brevet-Major 1811, in 
79th 1812, brevet Lieut.-Col. 1813, and 
Col. 1830. He served the last campaign 
in Flandefs, and was at Waterloo. 

ec. 23. At Loughrea, Major John 
Wolte, 61st regt. (1826). 

Dec. 24. At Bessboreugh-house, co. 
Kilkenny, aged 23, Lady Frances Char- 
lotte, wife of the Hon. J. G. Ponsonby, 
eldest son of Viscount Duncannon. She 
was the eldest child of the Earl of Dur- 
ham, and the last surviving of his family 
by his first marriage with Miss Harriett 
Cholmondeley. She was married on the 
8th Sept. last. 

Jan. 6. At Belfast, Lieut. Edward 
Francis Moore, h. p. 83d regt. 


Jan. 10. At Clonmel, Lieut. Geo. 
Lane, h. p. Ist foot, Barrackmaster of 
that place. 

Jan. 22. At Glenart, co. Wicklow, 


Isabella, wife of the Hon. Granville Le- 
veson Proby, Capt. R.N. (brother to the 
Earl of Carysfort.) She was the 2nd 
dau. of the Hon. Hugh Howard, uncle 
to the present Earl of Wicklow, by Ca- 
tharine 2d dau. of the Very Rev. R. Bligh, 
Dean of Elphin, and niece to the Ist Earl 
of Darnley; she was married May 5, 
1818, and has left several children. 

Lately. In Cork, Capt. Henry Stu- 
art, late of 69th regt. 

At Knockduff, aged 46, Major Pon- 
sonby Kelly, 24th regt. (1829). 

At Maryborough, Queen’s County, Lt. 
R. Baldwin, late of 71st regt. 

At Templemore, Major Jonathan Wil- 
lington, h. p. unattached. He was ap- 
pointed Cornet 30th dragoons 1795, trans- 
ferred to 15th dragoons 1796, Lieut. 1798, 
Capt. 1807, Major 1818. 

In Dublin, Lt. W. Johnston, h. p. 51st 
regt. 

Jobn Smith, esq. Vice Treasurer and 

Bgremneen. of the Forces in Ireland: 
Sast InpIES.—May 6. At Arnec, 

Madras, Lieut. Lawrie, 41st regt, 
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May 21, At Goodoor, Madras, Capt. 
Thomas Eman, 45th regt. eldest son of 
Lieut. and Adj. Eman, of the Ist life 
guards. 

May 22. At Secunderabad, Lieut. 
Moore, 45th regt. 

June1. At Bangalore, Lieut. Stewart, 
39th regt. 

June 2. At Balgaum, Capt. R. C, 
Oakley, 20th regt. 

June 5. At Ghazepore, Lieut. Lons- 
dale, 3d regt. 

June 23. At Madras, Capt. William 
Wilson, 63d regt. 

Lately. Major Sir John Gordon, Bt. 
of the 13th light dragoons. 

July \%7. At Colaba, Bombay, Capt. 
Penefather, 40th regt. 


Bill of Mortality.— Markets.—Prices of Shares. 
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Wesr Inpres.—Oct. 2. In Jamaica, 
Lieut. R, S. Haly, R.N. a special magis- 
trate. 

Oct. 21. At Antigua, Ensign and Ad- 
jutant Clarke, 36th foot. 

Oct. 21. At Antigua, Mary- Redfern, - 
wife of H. Armstrong, esq. eldest dau. of 
the Rev. Dr. Bunting, of London. 

Nov. 5. At Bermuda, aged 24, Dora, 
wite of Thomas Bligh Darracott, esq. of 
Trinidad, late of Kingsbridge, Devon. 

Nov. 18. In Jamaica, aged 29, Brian 
Edwards, esq. special stipendiary magis- 
trate for the parish of Westmoreland, leav- 
ing a widow, to whom he had been united 
but a few days. 

In Jamaica, the Hon. Thomas Legal 
Yates. 
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BILL OF MORTALITY, from Jan. 20 to Feb. 23, 1836. 








Christened. Buried. 2and 5 141{ 50 and 60 165 
Males 1024 2085 Males BL, 4 1630 eq 5 and 10 52)| 60 and 70 209 
Females 1061 Females 815 2 J10 and 20 42/70 and 80 154 

3 ) 20 and 30 113] 80 and 90 66 
Whereof have died still-born and under fa f 30 and 40 142| 90 and 100 4 
TWO years O1d.......cccccccessessereseesooee 367 40 and 50 175 | 
AVERAGE PRICE OF CORN, by which the Duty is regulated, Feb. 12. 
Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Rye. | Beans. | Peas. 
Se &.  @&@Ee €6€i aw die 62 Ft a @. 
38 4] 28 41419. 2]26 11)38 9 {33 9 








PRICE OF HOPS, per ewt. Feb. 15. 





Kent Bags.............3/. 10s. to 5i. 5s. ; Farnham (seconds) 02 Os. to O21 Os. 
CORO. 6 ccnccpecsiinees 3l. 5s. to 3. 15s. | Kent Pockets...... 34 15s. to Tl. Os. 
pe greeters reer 3l. 10s. to 41. Os. | Sussex.............. 32 2s. to WW. Os. 
Farnham (fine)... ...9% Os. to 102, Os. | Essex ............... 44 08. to Sl. Os. 


PRICE OF HAY ANDSTRAYW, Feb. 19. 
Smithfield, Hay, 37. 5s. to 4/. 4s.—Straw, 17. 8s. to 12. 13s.— Clover, 32. 15s. to. 51. Os. 


SMITHFIELD, Feb. 22. To sink the Offal—per stone of Slbs. 


Beef.......0...-.s00s-0-08 Gd. to 4s. 6d. | Lamb..... ........ ..00--O8. Od. to Ox. Od. 
Mutton.............0...0% 6d. to 4s. 8d. Head of Cattle at Market, Feb. 22, 

VRE. ciscdas «> across -ottts ) Ae to Bae Se po ee 2,647 Calves 108 
Be bks<takes<enerthood 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. Sheep& Lambs 19,050 Pigs 310 





COAL MARKET, Feb. 22. 

Walls Ends, from 19s. Od. to 23s.0d. perton, Other sorts from 16s. 6d. to 21s. Qd, 
TALLOW, per ewt.—Town Tallow, 48s. Od. Yellow Russia, 45s. 6d. 
SOAP.—Yellow, 54s. Mottled, 58s. Curd, 62s. 

CANDLES, 7s. Od. per doz. Moulds, 8s. 6d. 





PRICES OF SHARES. 


At the Office of WOLFE, Broruers, Stock and Share Brokers, 
23, Change Alley, Cornhill, 

Birmingham Canal, 259. — Ellesmere and Chester, 84.—— Grand Junction, 
226. Kennet and Avon, 20. —— Leeds and Liverpool, 510. Regent’s, 15j. 
Rochdale, 115.——London Dock Stock, 594. St. Katharine’s, 87. West 
India, 1064. Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 245. Grand Junction Water 
Works, 524. West Middlesex, 77. Globe Insurance, 1574.———Guardian, 36. 
——Hope, 64.——Chartered Gas Light, 495.——Imperial Gas, 425. Pheenix Gas, 
23. Independent Gas, 48}. —— General United, 36. —— Canada Land Com- 



































pany, 36.—— Reversionary Interest, 132. 
_For Prices of all other Shares inquire as above. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Srranp. 


From January 26, to February 25, 1836, both inclusive. 














































































































































































































Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Therm. 
: ely ee coo os A 4 ii 
Sa 2 g|g3| & 34 ge ¢ [82] ¢ 
EIS 2 2 [2] £ 
és og Z, a4 a Weather. 4s os PA Bez| s Weather. 
> Fag | | 
Jan.| ° | °/| ® jin. pts. Feb} © | © | ° jin. pts.| 
26 | 41 | 45 | 41 |29, 90 |cloudy 11 | 39 | 42 | 33 30, 16 fair 
27 | 42 | 46 | 47 |/30, 00 |fair 12 | 38 | 30 | 37} , 07 do. 
28 | 44 | 49 | 43 |29, 55 |cloudy 13 | 36 | 44 | 44 ||, 37 ido. 
29 | 39| 43/35 | , 40 ido. rain 14 | 46 | 50 | 36| , 40 cloudy 
30 | 34 | 45 | 34 | , 17 |do. fair 15 | 38| 50 | 38 |, 48 fair 
31 | 44 | 49 | 39 | , 20 /do. rain 16 | 40 | 48 | 39 | , 20 eldy.rain wy 
F.1 | 40 | 45 | 39 |, 28 /fair 17 | 32 | 39 | 38 |/29, 84 cldy. wdy. 
2| 38 | 40 | 38 /28, 80 |rain 18 | 36 | 40 | 32 |/30, 10 |fair 
3 | 34] 40 | 39 |29, 04 lcloudy 19 | 35 | 38 | 30) , 25 |do. 
4| 38 | 38/38) , 87 |rain 20 | 30 | 38 28} , 40 do. 
5 | 37 | 38 | 34 (30, 12 \cloudy 21 | 34 | 38 | 36 |, 27 |do. 
6; 40} 44/41] , do. fair 22 | 39 | 45 | 38 ||29, 90 \cloudy 
7 | 48 | 48 | 37 |29, 80 |cloudy 23 | 40 | 44 | 36 , 60 |do. 
8} 40 | 45/48 | , 98 ldo. 24 | 39 | 45 | 37-|| , 30 do. 
9 | 50 | 52 | 49 | +. 93 |do. 25 | 35 | 37 , 32 | , 20 |fair, cloudy 
10 | 49 | 51 | 38 | , 80 |do. 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From January 28, 1836, to February 26, 1836, both inclusive. 
si%i2,.ji/2 J6 8. =] gl$ais gi 
o' 6 ce ios | 2S oO o o : cs 
BA; Os (Og Pa lk) Bo lee Se elez] § |Ex Bills, 
Sa) s3 | 28 |B 83) 28 SECs Salesh S| £1000. 
s oe os = _ 
Bala" | be | s | *p4e 2 
282154913 §90% 141004995 4) 163)——|—2543 22 19 pm. 
29215 |914 391 4'——'100499g  3| 163,—— 4pm. , 20 22 pm. 
30.2154/91g 4914 1—|1004993 4 16% —] 4 6pm.) 20 22 pm. 
1/215$/91g 4914903 1004,99g 3) 16g——|—254 | Gpm. | 22 20 pm. 
2215491g $91 4100 1004993 3! 16; —-—— 255 | 4 6 pm, 20 22 pm. 
321541914 491 903 ——'1003'992 —§): 168) 90 2543, 5 3pm.| 21 19 pm. 
4/215 \914 1903 100 99g 4) 16% 2544| 5 3pm.| 19 21 pm. 
521541914 491 903|——| 9931994 | 16g/——/102§/2544| 3 5pm.) 21 18 pm. 
6——914 491 90 993199 4] 165| 90 |\—2543 5 3pm.) 18 20 pm. 
82155191 4903 1) 993,100$|994  § 163) 903|——/2544) 5 3pm.| 18 20 pm. 
9215 |914 4903 1/100 /100 \994  g| 163,——|254 | 3pm. | 19 17 pm. 
10,215 91§ 390% 14, 995995  §, 16-2544] 2 4pm, 17 19 pm. 
11216 [915 3914 41004)100§ 993 100) 163 | 4pm. | 17 19 pm. 
12215$91§ 3914 1|\——|1003'993 100, 164 255 18 20 pm. 
13—_91g ¢914 4\—|100$993 100, 163|\—_|—_ 3 5pm.) 18 20 pm. 
15215491g 4914 4|100§|1004'100 993) 16§ 3 5pm.| 18 20 pm. 
16,216$.913 2914 $1004 1004100 4) 164 2554| 3 Spm.| 20 18 pm. 
17216491g 2914. 1003100 4 16: | 18 20 pm. 
182164924 2914 11005|100 4) 16 —-|2564| 3pm. | 18 20 pm. 
19217 |924 13914 4——'1003{100 4! 16; 256 | 3 5pm.| 19 21 pm. 
202165'913 291% 411003)1003|100 993) 16; 256 | 3pm. | 21 19pm, 
22219 92 12914 %——\1003/9921004) 16; 257 | 19 21 pm. 
23219 |91g 2914 4|——|100§|9951004) 16j,_—_|_——. 3 5pm | 21 19 pm. 
242185915 2913 4;——|1003)100 4:16 2574) 3 5pm.| 21 19 pm, 
252184 91§ 23'914 4|——1004|100% 4) 164 258 | 5 Spm.| 19 21 pm. 
26219 1925 914 i —|1004 1004 4| 164\—|258 | 3. S5pm.| 20 22 pm. 
| | 








| 
J. J. ARNULL, Stock Broker, 1, Bank Buildings, Cornhill. 





late Ricnarpson, Goootuck, and ARNULL. 


J. B. NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT-STREET. 
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